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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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T H E firſt Edition of the following Work was 
printed in the end of the year 1775, and in the 
beginning of the year 1776. Through the greater 
part of the Book, therefore, whenever the preſent 
ſtate of things is mentioned, it is to be underſtood 
of the ſtate they were in, either about that time, 
or at ſome earlier period, during the time I was 
employed in writing the Book. To this fourth 
Edition, however, I have made ſeveral additions, 
particularly to the chapter upon Drawbacks, and 
to that upon Bounties ; likewiſe a new chapter en- 
titled, The Concluſion of the Mercantile Syſtem ; 
and a new article to the chapter upon the expen- 
ces of the ſovereign. In all theſe additions, the 
preſent ftate of things means always the ſtate in 
which they were during the year 1783 and the be- 


ginning of the year 1784. 
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WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OP THE WORK. 


Tu E annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally ſupplies it with all the neceſſaries and convenien- 
cies of life which it annually conſumes, and which conſiſt 
always either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in 
what is purchaſed with that produce from other nations. 


ACCORDING therefore, as this produce, or what is pur- 
chaſed with it, bears a greater or ſmaller proportion to the 
number of thoſe who are to conſume it, the nation will be 
better or worſe ſupplied with all the neceſſaries and conveni- 
encies for which it has occaſion. 


Bur this proportion muſt in every nation be ated b 
two different circumſtances firſt, by the Nell derber 4 
and judgment with which its labour is generally —— 
and, ſecondly, by the proportion between the number of 
thoſe who are employed in uſeful labour, and that of thoſe 
who are not ſo employed. Whatever be the ſoil, climate, or 
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extent of territory of any particular nation, the abundance 
or ſcantineſs of its annual ſupply muſt, in that particular 
ſituation, depend upon thoſe two circumſtances. 


Tux abundance or ſcantineſs of this ſupply too ſeems to 
depend more upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances 


than upon the latter. Among the ſavage nations of hunters 
and fiſhers, every individual who is able to work, is more or 
leſs employed in uſeful labour, and endeavours to provide, as 
well as he can, the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, for 
himſelf, or ſuch of his family or tribe as are either too old, 
or too young, or too infirm, to go a hunting and fiſhing. 
Such nations, however, are ſo miſerably poor, that, from 
mere want, they are frequently reduced, or, at leaſt, think 
themſelves reduced, to the neceſſity ſometimes of directly 
deſtroying, and ſometimes of abandoning their infants, their 
old people, and thoſe afflicted with lingering diſeaſes, to 
periſh with hunger, or to be devoured by wild beaſts, 


Among civilized and thriving nations, on the contrary, 


though a great number of people do not labour at all, many 
of whom conſume the produce of ten times, frequently of a 
hundred times more labour than the greater part of thoſe 
who work; yet the produce of the whole labour of the 
ſociety is ſo great, that all are often abundantly ſupplied, and 
a workman, even of the loweſt and pooreſt order, if he is 
frugal and induſtrious, may enjoy a greater ſhare of the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life than it is poſſible for any 


ſavage to acquire. 


THe cauſes of this improvement, in the productive pow- 
ers of labour, and the order, according to which its pro- 
duce is naturally diſtributed among the different ranks and 
conditions of men in the ſociety, make the ſubject of the Firſt 


Book of this Inquiry. 


WHATEVER be the actual ſtate of the ſkill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which labour is applied in any nation, the 
abundance or ſcantineſs of its annual ſupply muſt depend, 
during the continuance of that ſtate, upon the proportion 
between the number of thoſe who are annually employed in 
uſeful labour, and that of thoſe who are not ſo employed. 
The number of uſeful and productive labourers, it will here- 
after appear, is every where in proportion to the quantity of 
capital ſtock which is employed in ſetting them to work, and 

to 
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to the particular way in which it is ſo employed. The 
Second Book, therefore, treats of the nature of capital 
ſtock, of the manner in which it is gradually accumulated, 
and of the different quantities of labour which it puts into 
motion, according to the different ways in which it 1s em- 
ployed. | 


NaT1oNs tolerably well advanced as to ſkill, dexterity, 
and judgment, in the application of labour, have followed 
very different plans in the general conduct or direction of 
it; and thoſe plans have not all been equally favourable to 
the greatneſs of its produce. The policy of ſome nations 
has given extraordinary encouragement to the induſtry of 
the country ; that of others to the induſtry of towns. . Scarce 
any nation has dealt equally and impartially with every ſort 
of induſtry. Since the downfal of the Roman empire, the 
policy of Europe has been more favourable to arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the induſtry of towns; than to 
agriculture, the induſtry of the * The circumſtances 
which ſeem to have introduced and eſtabliſhed this policy are 
explained in the 'Third Book. 


troduced by the private intereſts and prejudices of particular 
orders of men, without any regard to, or foreſight of, their 
conſequences upon the general welfare of the ſociety; yet 
they have given occaſion to very different theories of political 
ceconomy z of which ſome magnify the importance of that 
induſtry which is carried on in towns, others of that which 
is carried on in the country. Thoſe theories have had a con- 
ſiderable influence, not only upon the opinions of men of 
learning, but upon the public conduct of princes and ſove- 
reign ſtates. I have endeavoured, in the Fourth Book, to 
explain, as fully and diſtinctly as I can, thoſe different theo- 
ries, and the principal effects which they have produced in 
different ages and nations. 


TrouGn 5 different plans were, perhaps, firſt in- 


To explain in what has conſiſted the revenue of the great 
body of the people, or what has been the nature of thoſe 
funds, which, in different ages and nations, have ſupplied. 
their annual conſumption, is the object of theſe Four firſt 
Books. The Fifth and laſt Book treats of the revenue of 
the ſovereign, or commonwealth. In this Book I have en- 
1eavoured to ſhow ; firſt, what are the neceſſary expences of 
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the ſovereign, or commonwealth ; which of thoſe expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution of the. 
whole ſociety 3 and which of them, by that of ſome particu- 
lar part only, or of ſome particular members of it : ſe- 
condly, what are the different methods in which the whole 
ſociety may be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
pences incumbent on the whole ſociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each of thoſe 
methods: and, thirdly and laftly, what are the reaſons and 
cauſes which have induced almoſt all modern governments 
to mortgage ſome part of this revenue, or to contract debts, 
and what have been the effects of thoſe debts upon the 
real wealth, the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the ſociety. | | 
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Of the Cauſes of Improvement in the productive 
Powers of Labour, and of the Order according 
to which its Produce is naturally diſtributed 
among the different Ranks of the People. 


E 
Of the Diviſion of Labour. 


T E greateſt improvement in the productive powers of 
labour, and the greater part of the ſkill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which it is any where directed, or applied, 
ſeem to have been the effects of the diviſion of labour. 


THe effeCts of the diviſion of labour, in the general bu- 
ſineſs of ſociety, will be more eaſily underſtood, by conſi- 
dering in what manner it operates in ſome particular manu- 
factures. It is commonly ſuppoſed to be carried furtheſt in 
ſome very trifling ones; not perhaps that it really is carried 
further in them than in others of more importance: but in 
thoſe trifling manufactures which are deſtined to ſupply the 
ſmall wants ef but a ſmall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen muſt neceſſarily be ſmall; and thoſe 
employed in every different branch of the work can often be 
collected into the ſame workhouſe, and placed at once un- 
der the view of the ſpectator. In thoſe great manufactures, 
on the contrary, which are deſtined to ſupply the great 
wants of the great body of the people, every different branch 
of the work employs ſo great a number of workmen, that it 
is impoſſible to collect them all into the ſame workhouſe. 
We can ſeldom ſee more, at one time, than thoſe employed 
in one ſingle branch. Though in ſuch manufactures, 2 
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fore, the work may really be divided into a much greater 
number of parts, than in thoſe of a more trifling nature, the 
diviſion is not near ſo obvious, and has accordingly been 
much leſs obſerved. IR | 


To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling ma- 
nufacture ; but one in which the divifion of labour has been 
very often taken notice of, the trade of the pin-maker ; a 
workman not educated to this buſineſs (which the divifion of 
labour has rendered a diſtinct trade), nor acquainted with 
the uſe of the machinery employed in it (to the invention of 
which the ſame diviſion of labour has probably given occa- 
| Gon), could ſcarce, perhaps, with his utmoſt induſtry, make 
one pin in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But 
in the way in which this buſineſs is now carried on, not only 
the whole work is' a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are likewiſe 
peculiar trades. One man draws out the wire, another 
{traights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds, 
it at the top for receiving the head; to make the head re- 
quires two or three diſtin operations; to put it on, is a 
peculiar buſineſs, to whiten the pins is another; it is even a 
trade by itſelf to put them into the paper; and the important 
buſineſs of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into 
about eighteen diſtinct operations, which, in ſome manu- 
factories are all performed by diſtinct hands, though in 
others the ſame man will ſometimes perform two or three of 
them. I have ſeen a ſmall manufactory of this kind where 
ten men only were employed, and where ſome of them con- 
ſequently performed two or three diſtinct operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the neceſſary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themſelves, make among them about 
twelve pounds of pins in a pr 6 There are in a pound up- 
wards of four thouſand pins of a middling fize. Thoſe ten 
perſons, therefore, could make among them upwards of 
forty-eight thouſand pins in a day. Each perſon; therefore, 
making a tenth part of N thouſand pins, might be 
conſidered as making four thouſand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all wrought ſeparately and indepen- 
dently, and without any' of them having been educated to 
this peculiar buſineſs, they certainly could not each of them 
have made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that is, 
certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the 
Ea | four 
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four thouſand eight hundredth part of what they are at pre- 
ſent capable of performing, in conſequence of a proper diviſion 
and combination of their different operations. 


In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the 
diviſion of labour are ſimilar to what they are in this very 
trifling one; though, in many of them, the labour can nei- 
ther be ſo much ſubdivided, nor reduced to ſo great a ſim- 
Pup of operation. The diviſion of labour, however, ſo 
far as it can be introduced, occaſions, in every art, a propor- 
tionable increaſe of the productive powers of labour. 'The 


ſeparation of different trades and employments from one 


another, ſeems to have taken place, in conſequence of this 
advantage. This ſeparation too is generally carried furtheſt 
in thoſe countries which enjoy the higheſt degree of induſtry 
and improvement ; what is the work of one man in a rude 
ſtate of ſociety, being generally that of ſeveral in an improv- 
ed one. In every improved ſociety, the farmer is generally 
nothing but a farmer; the manufacturer, nothing but a 
manufacturer. The labour too which is neceſſary to pro- 
duce any one complete manufacture, is almoſt always divid- 
ed among a great number of hands. How many different 
trades are employed in each branch of the linen and woollen 
manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the wool, 
to the bleachers and ſmoothers of the linen, or to the dyers 
and dreſſers of the cloth | The nature of agriculture, indeed, 
does not admit of fo many ſubdiviſions 2 nor of ſo 


ſo complete a ſeparation of one buſineſs from another, 


as manufactures. It is impoſſible to ſeparate ſo en- 
tirely, the buſineſs of the grazier from that of the 
corn- farmer, as the trade of the carpenter is com- 
monly ſeparated from that of the ſmith. The ſpinner is al- 
moſt always a diſtinct perſon from the weaver; but the 
ploughman, the harrower, the ſower of the ſeed, and the 
reaper of the corn, are often the ſame. The occaſions for 


thoſe different ſorts of labour returning withthe different ſea- 


ſons of the year, it is impoſſible that one man ſhould be con- 
ſtantly employed in any one of them. This impoſſibility of 
making ſo complete and entire a ſeparation of all the different 
branches of labour employed in agriculture, is perhaps the 
reaſon why the improvement of the productive powers of 
labour in this art, does not always keep pace with their im- 

provement in manufactures. The — opulent nations, 


indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in agriculture as 
; well 
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well as in manufactures; but they are commonly more diſtin- 
iſhed by their ſuperiority in the latter than in the former. 
Their lands are in general — cultivated, and having more 
labour and expence beſtowed upon them, produce more in 
roportion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground. 
But this ſuperiority of produce is ſeldom much more than in 
proportion to the ſuperiority of labour and expence. In agricul- 
ture, the labour of the rich country is not always much more 
productive, than that of the poor; or, at leaſt, it is never ſo 
much more productive, as it commonly is in manufactures. 
The corn of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the ſame degree of goodneſs, come cheaper to market than 
that of the poor. The corn of Poland, in the ſame degree 
of goodneſs, is as cheap as that of France, notwithſtanding 
the ſuperior opulence and improvement of the latter coun- 
try. The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, fully as 
good, and in moſt years nearly about the ſame price with the 
corn of England, though, in opulence and improvement, 
France is perhaps inferior to England. The corn-lands of 
England, however, are better cultivated than thoſe of France, 
and the corn-· lands of France are ſaid to be much better culti- 
vated than thoſe of Poland. But though the poor country, 
notwithſtanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in ſome 
meaſure, rival the rich in the cheapneſs and goodneſs of its 
corn, it can pretend to no ſuch competition in its manufac- 
tures; at leaſt if thoſe manufactures ſuit the ſoil, climate, 
and ſituation of the rich country. The ſilks of France are 
better and cheaper than thoſe of England, becauſe the ſilk 
manufacture, at leaſt under the preſent high duties upon the 
importation of raw ſilk, does not ſo well ſuit the climate of 
England as that of France. But the hard- ware and the coarſe 
woollens of England are beyond all compariſon ſuperior to 
thoſe of France, and much cheaper too in the ſame degree of 
goodneſs. In Poland there are ſaid to be ſcarce any manu- 
factures of any kind, a few of thoſe coarſer houſehold manu- 
faCtures excepted, without which no country can well ſubſiſt. 


Tris great increaſe of the quantity of work, which, in 
conſequence of the diviſion of labour, the ſame number of 
people are capable of performing, is owing to three different 
circumſtances; firſt, to the increaſe of dexterity in every par- 
ticular workman ſecondly, to the ſaving of the time which 
is commonly loſt in paſſing from one ſpecies of work to ano- 
ther; and laſtly, to the invention of a great number of 

machines 
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machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable 
one man to do the work of many. 


FirsT, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman 

neceſſarily increaſes the quantity of the work he can perform ; 
and the diviſion of labour, by reducing every man's buſineſs Ee lov 
to ſome one ſimple operation, and by making this operation — 
the ſole employment of his life, neceſſarily increafes very/4 2 
much the dexterity of the workman. A common ſmith, M. ci? 
who, though —2 to handle the hammer, has never 
been uſed to make nails, if upon ſome particular occaſion he 
is obliged to attempt it, will ſcarce, I am aſſured, be able to 
make above two or three hundred nails in a day, and thoſe 
too very bad ones. A ſmith who has been accuſtomed to 
make nails, but whoſe ſole or principal buſineſs has not been 
that of a nailer, can ſeldom with his utmoſt diligence make 
more than eight hundred or a thouſand nails in a day. I 
have ſeen ſeveral boys under twenty years of age who had 
never exerciſed any other trade but that of making nails, and 
who, when they exerted themſelves, could make, each of 
them, upwards of two thouſand three hundred nails in a day. 
'The making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the 
ſimpleſt operations. The ſame perſon blows the bellows, 
ſtirs or mends the fire as there is occaſion, heats the iron, and 
forges every part of the nail: In forging the head too he is 
obliged to change his tools. 'The — operations into 
which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is ſubdi- 
vided, are all of them much more ſimple, and the dexterity 
of the perſon, of whoſe life it has been the ſole buſineſs to 
perform them, is uſually much greater. The rapidity with 
which ſome of the operations of thoſe manufactures are per- 
formed, exceeds what the human hand could, by thoſe who 
had never ſeen them, be ſuppoſed capable of acquiring. 


SECONDLY, the advantage which is gained by ſaving the 
time commonly loſt in paſſing from one ſort of work to ano- 
ther, is much greater than we ſhould at firit view be apt to 
— — it. It is impoſſible to paſs very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a different 
place, and with quite different tools. A country weaver, 
who cultivates a ſmall farm, muſt loſe a good deal of time in 
paſſing from his loom to the field, and from the field to his 
loom. When the two trades can be carried on in the ſame 
workhouſe, the loſs of time is no doubt much leſs. It is even 

in 


- 
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in this caſe, however, very conſiderable. A man commonly, 
ſaunters a little in turning his hand from one ſort of employ- 
ment to another. When he firſt begins the new work he is 
ſeldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they ſay, does 
not go to it, and for ſome time he rather trifles than applies 
to good purpoſe. The habit of ſauntering and of indolent 
careleſs application, which is naturally, or rather neceſſarily 
acquired by every country workman who is obliged to change 
his work and his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand 
in twenty different ways almoſt every day of his life; renders 
him almoſt always ſlothful and lazy, and incapable of any vi- 

orous application even on the moſt preſſing occaſions. In- 
— therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, 
this cauſe alone muſt always reduce conſiderably the quantity 


of work which he is capable of performing. 


THIRDLY, and laſtly, every body muſt be ſenſible how 
much labour is facilitated and abridged by the application of 
proper machinery. It is unneceſſary to give any example. I 
ſhall only obſerve, therefore, that the invention of all thoſe 

machines by which labour is ſo much facilitated and abridged, 
| ſeems to have been originally owing to the diviſion of labour. 
Men are much more likely to diſcover eaſier and readier me- 
thods WM any object, when the whole attention of 
their minis directed towards that ſingle object, than when 
it is diſſipated, ggnong a great variety of things. But in conſe- 
quence of chWicon of labour, the whole of every man's at- 
tention comes naturally to be directed towards ſome one v 
ſimple object. It is naturally to be expected, therefore, that 
ſome one or other of thoſe who are employed in each particu- 
lar branch of labour ſhould ſoon find out eaſier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular work, wherever 
the nature of it admits of ſuch improvement. A great part 
of the machines made uſe of in thoſe manufactures in which 
labour is moſt ſubdivided, were originally the inventions of 
common workmen, who, being = of them employed in 
ſome very ſimple operation, naturally turned their thoughts 
towards Ending out eaſter and readier methods of performing 
it. Whoever has been much accuſtomed to viſit ſuch manufac- 
tures, muſt frequently have been ſhewn very pretty machines, 
which were the inventions of ſuch workmen, in order to fa- 
cilitate and quicken their own particular part of the work. 
In the firſt fire-engines, a boy was conſtantly employed to 


open and ſhut alternately the communication between the 
| boller 


. 
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boiler and the cylinder, according as the piſton either aſcend- 
ed or deſcended. One of thoſe boys, who loved to play with 
his companions, obſerved that, by tying a ſtring from the 
handle of the valve which opened this communication to ano- 
ther part of the machine, the valve would open and fhut 
without his aſſiſtance, and leave him at liberty to divert him- 
ſelf with his play-fellows. One of the greateſt improvements 
that has been made upon this machine, ſince it was firſt in- 
vented, was in this manner the diſcovery of a boy who want- 
ed to ſave his own labour. 


ALL the improvements in machinery, however, have by 
no means been the inventions of thoſe who had occaſion to 
uſe the machines. Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to make 
them — the buſineſs of a peculiar trade; and ſome by 
that of thoſe who are called philoſophers or men of ſpecula- 
tion, whoſe trade it is not to do any thing, but to obſerve 
every thing; and who, upon that account, are often capable 
of combining together the powers of the moſt diſtant and diſ- 
ſimilar objects. In the progreſs of ſociety, philoſophy or 
ſpeculation becomes, like every other employment, the prin- 
cipal or ſole trade and occupation of a particular claſs of citi- 
zens. Like every other employment too, it is ſubꝗi Med into 
a great number of different branches, each of w affords 
occupation to a peculiar tribe or claſs of philꝑſophers; and 
this ſubdiviſion of employment in philoſophy, as well as in 
every other buſineſs, improves dexterity, and faves time. 
Each individual becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch, more work is done upon the whole, and the quan- 
tity of ſcience is conſiderably increaſed by it. 


IT is the great multiplication of the produCtions of all the 
different arts, in conſequence of the diviſion of labour, which 
occaſions, in a well-governed ſociety, that univerſal opulence 
which extends itſelf to the loweſt ranks of the people. Every 
workman has a great quantity of his own work to diſpoſe of 
beyond what he himſelf has occaſion! for; and every other 
workman being exactly in the ſame' fituation, he is enabled 
to exchange a great quantity of his own goods for a great 
quantity, or, what comes to the ſame thing, for the price of 
1 great quantity of theirs. He ſupplies them abundantly with 
what they have occaſion for, and they accommodate him as 
© | amply 


\ * 
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amply with what he has occaſion for, and a general plenty dif- 
fuſes itſelf through all the different ranks of the ſociety. 


OssERVE the accommodation of the moſt common artifi- 
cer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and 
you will perceive that the number of people of whoſe induſ- 
try a part, though but a ſmall part, has been employed in 

rocuring him this accommodation exceeds all computation. 

e woollen coat, for example, which covers the day-la- 
bourer, as coarſe and rough as it may appear, 1s the produce 
of the joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. 'The 
ſhepherd, the ſorter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, 
the dyer, the ſcribbler, the ſpinner, the weaver, the fuller, 
the drefler, with many others, muſt all join their different 
arts in order to complete even this homely production. How 
many merchants and carriers, beſides, muſt have been em- 
ployed in tranſporting the materials from ſome of thoſe work- 
men to others who often live in a very diſtant part of the coun- 

! how much commerce and navigation in particular, how 
many ſhip-builders, ſailors, ſail- makers, rope-makers, muſt 
have been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made ule of by the dyer, which often come from the 
- remoteſt corners of the world | What a variety of labour too 
is neceſſary in order to produce the tools of the meaneſt of 
thoſe — 1 To ſay nothing of ſuch complicated ma- 
chines as the ſhip of the ſailor, the mill of the fuller, or even 
the loom of the weaver, let us conſider only what a variety 
of labour is requiſite in order to form that very ſimple ma- 
chine, the ſhears with which the ſhepherd clips the wool. 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for ſmelting the ore, 
the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made 
uſe of in the ſmelting-houſe, the brick-maker, the brick- 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, 
the forger, the ſmith, mult all of them join their different 
arts in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the 
ſame manner, all the different parts of his dreſs and houſe- 
hold furniture, the coarſe linen ſhirt which he wears next 
his ſkin, the ſhoes which cover his feet, the bed which he 
lies on, and all the different parts which compoſe it, the kitch- 
en-grate at which he prepares his victuals, the coals which 
he makes uſe of for that purpoſe, dug from the bowels of 
the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long ſea and a 
long land carriage, all the other utenſils of his kitchen, all 


the furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen 
or 
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or pewter plates upon which he ſerves up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glaſs window which lets in the heat and 
the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and art requiſite for preparing that beautiful and 
happy invention, without which theſe northern parts of the 
world could ſcarce have afforded a very comfortable habita- 
tion, together with the tools of all the different workmen 
employed in producing thoſe different conveniencies; if we 
examine, I ſay, all theſe things, and conſider what a variety 
of labour is employed about each of them, we ſhall be ſenſi- 
ble that without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of many 
thouſands, the very meaneſt perſon in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to, what we very 
falſely imagine, the eaſy and fimple manner in which he is 
commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the 
more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommodation 
muſt no doubt appear extremely ſimple and eaſy; and yet it 
may be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of an — 
pean prince does not always ſo much exceed that of an in- 
duſtrious and frugal peaſant, as the accommodation of the 
latter exceeds that of many an African king, the abſolute 
maſter of the lives and liberties of ten thouſand naked ſa- 

vages. | 


C HAP. 
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Chin Þ 


| Of the Principle which gives Occaſion to the Diviſes 
of Labour. | 


— 


Tn 18 diviſion of labour, from which ſo many advan- 

es are derived, is not originally the effect of any human 
wiſdom, which foreſees and —. that general opulence to 
which it gives occaſion. It is the neceſſary, though very 
flow and gradual conſequence of a certain propenſity in hu- 
man nature which has in view no ſuch extenſive utility; the 
propenſity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. 


WHETHER this propenſity be one of thoſe original prin- 
ciples in human nature, of which no further account can be 
given; or whether, as ſeems more probable, it be the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the faculties of reaſon and ſpeech, it 
belongs not to our preſent ſubject to enquire. It is common 
to all men, and to be found in no other race of animals, 
which ſeem to know neither this nor any other ſpecies of 
contracts. Two greyhounds, in running down the ſame 
hare, have ſometimes the appearance of acting in ſome ſort 
of concert. Each turns her towards his companion, or en- 
deavours to intercept her when his companion turns her to- 
wards himſelf. This, however, is not the effect of any 
contract, but of the accidental concurrence of their paſſions 
in the ſame object at that particular time. Nobody ever ſaw 
2 dog make a fair at deliberate exchange of one bone for 
another with another dog. Nobody ever ſaw one animal by 
its geſtures and natural cries ſignify to another, this is mine, 
that yours; I am willing to give this for that. When an ani- 
mal wants to obtain ſomething either of a man or of another 
animal, it has no other means of perſuaſion but to gain the 
favour of thoſe whoſe ſervice it requires. A puppy fawns 
upon its dam, and a ſpaniel endeavours by a thouſand attrac- 
tions to engage the attention of its maſter who is at dinner, 
when it wants to be fed by him. Man ſometimes uſes the 
ſame arts with his brethren, and when he has no other _— 
8, 
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of engaging them to act according to his inclinations, endea- 
yours by every ſervile and fawning attention to obtain their 
good will e has not time, however, to do this upon every 
occaſion. In civilized ſociety he ſtands at all times in need 
of the co-operation and aſſiſtance of great multitudes, while 
his whole life is ſcarce ſufficient to gain the friendſhip of a 
few perſons. In almoſt every other race of animals, each 
individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is intirely in- 
dependent, and in its natural ſtate has occaſion for the aſſiſt- 
ance of no other living creature. But man has almoſt con- 
ſtant occaſion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain 
for him to expect it from their benevolence only. He will 
be more likely to prevail if he can intereſt their ſelf-love in 
his favour, and ſhew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Whoever offers to 
another a bargain of any kind, propoſes to do this. Give 
me that which I want, and you ſhall have this which you 
want, is the meaning of every ſuch offer; and it is in this 
manner that we obtain from one another the far greater part 
of thoſe offices which we ſtand in need of. It is not 
from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the ba- 
ker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own intereſt. We addreſs ourſelves, not ro their hu- 
manity but to their ſelf-love, and never talk to them of our 
own neceſlities but of their advantages. Nobody but a beg- 
gar chuſes to _ chiefly upon the benevolence of his fel- 
low-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it en- 
tirely. The charity of well-diſpoſed people, indeed, ſupplies i A; 
him with the whole fund of his ſubſiſtence. But though ,-, 2 
this principle ultimately provides him with all the neceflaries 
of life which he has occaſion for, it neither does nor can pro 


vide him with them as he has occaſion for them. The greater gar. 


* 


part of his occaſional wants are ſupplied in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by purchaſe. 
With the money which one man gives him he purchaſes food. 
The old cloaths which another beſtows upon him he ex- 
changes for other old cloaths which ſuit him better, or for 
lodging, or for food, or for money, with which he can buy 
either food, cloaths, or lodging, as he has occaſion. 


As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchaſe, that we ob- 
tain from one another the greater part of thoſe mutual good 
offices which we ſtand in need of, ſo it is this ſame truckin 
diſpoſition which originally gives occaſion to the diviſion 0 

labour, 
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labour. In a tribe of hunters or ſhepherds a particular per- 
ſon makes bows and arrows, for example, with more readi- 
neſs and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or for veniſon with his companions; and he 
finds at laſt that he can in this manner get more cattle and 
veniſon, than if he himſelf went to the field to catch them. 
From a regard to his own intereſt, therefore, the making of 
bows and arrows grows to be his chief buſineſs, and he be- 
comes a ſort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houſes. 
He is accuſtomed to be of uſe in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the ſame manner with cattle and with 
veniſon, till at laſt he finds it his intereſt to dedicate himſelf 
entirely to this employment, and to become a ſort of houſe- 
carpenter. In the ſame manner a third becomes a ſmith or 
a brazier, a fourth a tanner or dreſſer of hides or ſkins, the 
principal part of the clothing of ſavages. And thus the cer- 
tainty of being able to exchange all that ſurplus part of the 
produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own 
conſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of other men's 
labour as he may have occaſion for, encourages every man to 
apply himſelf to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may poſſeſs 
for that particular ſpecies of buſineſs. 


Tae difference of natural talents in different men is, in 
reality, much leſs than we are aware of ; and the very differ- 
ent genius which appears to diſtinguiſh men of different pro- 
feſſions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many oc- 
caſions ſo much the cauſe, as the effect of the diviſion of la- 
bour. The difference between the moſt diſſimilar characters, 
between a philoſopher and a common ſtreet porter, for ex- 
ample, ſeems to ariſe not ſo much from nature, as from ha- 
bit, cuſtom, and education. When they came into the 
world, and for the firſt ſix or eight years of their exiſtence, 
they were very much alike, and neither their parents nor 
play-fellows could perceive any remarkable difference. About 
that age, or ſoon after, they come to be employed in very 
different occupations. The difference of talents comes then 
to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at laſt the 
vanity of the philoſopher is willing to acknowledge ſcarce any 
reſemblance. But without the diſpoſition to truck, barter, 
and exchange, every man mult have procured to himſelf 


every neceſſary and conveniency of life which he wanted. 
| All 
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All muſt have had the ſame duties to perform, and the ſame 
work to do, and there could have been no ſuch difference of 
employment as could alone give occaſion to any great differ- 
ence of talents. 


As it is this diſpoſition which forms that difference of ta- 
lents, ſo remarkable among men of different profeſſions, ſo 
it is this ſame diſpoſition which renders that difference uſeful. 
Many tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the ſame 
ſpecies, derive from nature a much more remarkable diſtinc- 
tion of genius, than what, antecedent to cuſtom and educa- 
tion, appears to take place among men. By nature a philo- 
ſopher is not in genius and diſpoſition half ſo different from 
a ſtreet porter, as a maſtiff is from a. greyhound, or a grey- 
hound from a ſpaniel, or this laſt from a ſhepherd's dog. 
Thoſe different tribes of animals, however, though all of the 
ſame ſpecies, are of ſcarce any uſe to one another. 'The 
ſtrength of the maſtiff is not, in the leaſt, ſupported either 
by the ſwiftneſs of the greyhound, or by the 5 of the 
ſpaniel, or by the docility of the ſhepherd's dog. The effects 
of thoſe different geniuſes and talents, for want of the power 
or diſpoſition to barter and exchange, cannot be brought into 
a common ſtock, and do not in the leaſt contribute to the bet- 
ter accommodation and conveniency of the ſpecies. Each 
animal is {till obliged to ſupport and defend itſelf, ſeparately 
and independently, and derives no ſort of advantage from that 
variety of talents with which nature has diſtinguiſhed its fel- 
lows. Among men, on the contrary, the moſt diſſimilar ge- 
niuſes are of uſe to one another uy different produces of 
their reſpective talents, by the general diſpoſition to truck, 
barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a com- 
mon ſtock, where every man may purchaſe whatever part of 
the produce of other men's talents he has occaſion for. 


Vor. I. | C CHAP. 
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E. III. 


That the Diviſion of Labour is limited by the Extent of the 
| Market. | 


A 8 it is the power of exchanging that gives occaſion to 
the diviſion of labour, ſo the extent of this diviſion muſt al- 
ways be limited by the extent of that. power, or, in other 
words, by the extent of the market. When the market is 
very ſmall, no perſon can have any encouragement to dedi- 
cate himſelf entirely to one employment, for want of the 
power to exchange all that ſurplus part of the produce of his 
own labour, which is over, and above his own conſumption, 
for ſuch.parts of the produce of other men's labour as he has 
occaſion for. 7 


Tux RRE are ſome forts of induſtry, even of the loweſt 
kind, which can be carried on no where but in a great town. 
A porter, for example, can find employment and ſubſiſtence 
+ in no other place. A village is by much too narrow a ſphere 
for him; even an ordinary market town is ſcarce large enough 
to afford him conſtant occupation. In the lone houſes. and 
very ſmall Ms ie which are ſcattered about in ſo deſert a 
country as the Highlands of Scotland, every farmer muſt be 
- butcher, baker and brewer for his own family. In ſuch ſitu- 
"ations we can ſcarce expect to find even a ſmith, a carpenter, 
or a maſon, within leſs than twenty miles of another of the 
ſame trade. The ſcattered families that live at eight or ten 
miles diſtance from the neareſt of them, muſt learn to per- 
form themſelves a great number of little pieces of work, for 
which, in more populous countries, they would call in the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe workmen. Country workmen are almoſt * 
every where obliged to apply themſelves to all the different | 
branches of induſtry that have ſo much affinity to one another 
as to be employed about the ſame ſort of materials. A 
country carpenter deals in every fort of work that is made of 
wood: a, country ſmith in every fort of work that is made of 
fron. * The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a a 
cabinet- 
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cabinet- maker, and even a carver in wood, as well as a wheel- 
wright, a plough-wright, a cart and waggon maker. 'The 
employments of the latter are ſtill more various. It is im- 

oſſible there ſhould be ſuch a trade as even that of a nailer 
in the remote and inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Such a workman at the rate of a thouſand nails a day, and 
three hundred working days in the year, will make three 
hundred thouſand nails in the year. But in ſuch a ſituation 
it would be impoſſible to diſpoſe of one thouſand, that is, of 
one day's work 1n the year. 


As by means of water- carriage a more extenſive market is 
opened to every fort of — 4 than what land- carriage 
alone can afford it, ſo it is upon the ſea-coaſt, and along the 


banks of navigable rivers, that induſtry of every kind natu- 


rally begins to ſubdivide and improve itſelf, and it, is fre- 
quently not till a long time after that thoſe improvements ex- 
tend themſelves to the inland parts of the country. A broad- 
wheeled waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by eight 

Bt fix weeks time carries and brings back be- 
tween London and Edinburgh near four ton weight of goods. 


In about the ſame time a ſhip navigated by fix or eight men, 
and failing between the ports of London and Leith, frequently 


carries and brings back two hundred ton weight of goods. 


Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 


can carry and bring back in the ſame time the fame quantity 
of goods between London and Edinburgh, as fifty broad- 
wheeled waggons, attended by a hundred men, and drawn 


by four hundred horſes. Upon two hundred tons of goods, 
therefore, carried by the cheapeſt land-carriage from London 
to Edinburgh, there muſt be charged the maintenance of 'a 


hundred men for three weeks, and both the maintenance, 
and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the wear and 
tear of four hundred horſes as well as of fifty great waggons. 
Whereas, upon the ſame quantity of goods carried by. water, 


there is to be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the wear and tear of a ſhip of two hundred tons 
burden, together with the value of the ſuperior riſk, or the 


difference of the inſurance between land and water- carriage. 


Were there no other communication between thoſe two 


places, therefore, but by land- carriage, as no goods could be 
tranſported from the one to the other, except ſuch whoſe 


price was very conſiderable in proportion to their weight, 


they could carry on but a ſmall part of that commerce which 
8 C 2 at 
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at preſent ſubſiſts between them, and. conſequently could 
give but a ſmall part of that encouragement which * at E 
preſent mutually afford to each other's induſtry. ere 4 
could be little or no commerce of any kind between the diſ- 
tant parts of the world. What goods could bear the expence 
of land-carriage between London and Calcutta? Or if there 
were any ſo precious as to be able to ſupport this expence, 
with what ſafety could they be tranſported through the terri- 
tories of ſo many barbarous nations? Thoſe two cities, 
however, at — * carry on a very conſiderable com- 
merce with each other, and by mutually affording a market, 
give a good deal of encouragement to each other's in- 


SINCE ſuch, therefore, are the advantages of water- 
carriage, it is natural that the firſt improvements of art and 
induſtry ſhould be made where this convemency opens the 
whole world for a market to the produce of every ſort of 
labour, and that they ſhould always be much later in ex- 
tending themſelves into the inland parts of the country. 'The 
inland parts of the country can for a long time have no other 

1 market for the greater part of their goods, but the country 
| which lies round about them, and ſeparates them from the 
ſea-coaſt, and the great navigable rivers. The extent of their 
market, therefore, muſt for. a long time be in proportion to 
the riches and populouſneſs of that country, and conſequently 
their improvement muſt always be poſterior to the improve- 
ment of that country. In our North American colonies 
the plantations have conſtantly followed either the ſea- 
coaſt or the banks of the navigable rivers, and have ſcarce 
any where extended "themſelves to any conſiderable diſtance 


from both. 


THE nations that, according to the beſt authenticated hiſ- 
tory, appear to have been firſt civilized, were thoſe that 
dwelt round the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea. That ſea, 
by far the greateſt inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor conſequently any waves except ſuch as are 
cauſed by the wind only, was, by the ſmoothneſs of its ſur- 
face, as well as by the multitude of its iſlands, and the proxi- 
mity of its 1 ſhores, extremely favourable to the 


infant navigation of the world; when, from their ignorance 
of the compaſs, men were afraid to quit the view of the 
coaſt, and from the imperfection of the art of ſhip-building, 
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to abandon themſelves to the boiſterous waves of the ocean. 
To paſs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to fail out 
of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in the antient world, 
long conſidered as a moſt wonderful and dangerous exploit 
of navigation. It was late before even the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, the moſt ſkilful navigators and ſhip-builders of 
thoſe old times, attempted it, and they were for a long time 
the only nations that did attempt it. 


Or all the countries on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, 
Egypt ſeems to have been the firſt in which either agriculture 
or manufactures were cultivated and improved to any con- 
fiderable degree. Upper Egypt extends itſelf nowhere above 
a few miles from the Nile, and in Lower Egypt that great 

river breaks itſelf into many different canals, which, with 
the aſſiſtance of a little art, ſeem to have afforded a commu- 
nication by water-carriage, not only between all the great 
towns, but between all the conſiderable villages, and even 
to many farm-houſes in the country ; nearly in the ſame 
manner as the Rhine and the Maeſe do in Holland at preſent. 
The extent and eafineſs of this inland navigation was pro- 
bably one of the principal cauſes of the early improvement of 


Egypt. 


Tur improvements in agriculture and manufaCtures ſeem 
lkewiſe\to have been of very great antiquity in the provinces 
of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome of the eaſtern pro- 
vinces of China; though the great extent of this antiquity is 
not authenticated by any hiftories of whoſe authority we, in 
this part of the world, are well aſſured. In Bengal the 
Ganges and ſeveral other great rivers form a great number of 
navigable canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt. In the Eaſtern provinces of China too, ſeveral 
great rivers form, by their different branches, a multitude 
of canals, and by communicating with one another afford an 
inland navigation much more extenſive than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of them put 
together. It is remarkable that neither the antient Egyp- 
tians, nor the Indians, nor the Chineſe, encouraged foreign 
commerce, but ſeem all to have dcrived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. | 


AL 1. the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Aſia 


which lies any conſiderable way north of the Euxine and 
| Caſpian 
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Caſpian ſeas, the antient Scythia, the modern Tartary and 
Siberia, ſeem in all ages of the world, to have been m the 
ſame barbarous and uncivilized ſtate in which we find them 
at preſent. 'The ſea of Tartary is the frozen ocean which 
admits of no navigation, and though ſome of the greateſt 
rivers in the world run through that country, they are at too 
great a diſtance from one another to carry commerce and 
communication through the greater part of it. There are 
in Africa none of thoſe great inlets, ſuch as the Baltic and 
| Adriatic ſeas in Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas 
in both Europe and Aſia, and the gulphs of, Arabia, Perſia, 
India, Bengal, and Siam, in Aſia, to carry maritime com- 
merce into the interior parts of that great continent : and 
the great rivers of Africa are at too great a diſtance from 
one another to give occaſion to any conſiderable inland navi- 
gation. The commerce beſides which any nation can carry 
on by means of a river which does not break itſelf into any 
great number of branches or canals, and which runs into 
another territory before it reaches the ſea, can never be very 
conſiderable ; becauſe it is always in the power of the nati- 
ons who poſſeſs that other territory to obſtruct the commu- 
nication between the upper country and the fea. The navi- 

ation of the Danube is of very little uſe to the different 
— of Bavaria, Auſtria and Hungary, in compariſon of 
what it would be if any of them poſſeſſed the whole of its 
courſe till it falls into the Black Sea. 
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= „„ 
| : | Of the Origin and Uſe of Money. 


V } H EN the diviſion of labour has been once thoroughl 
eſtabliſhed, it is but a very ſmall part of a man's wants which 
the produce of his own labour can ſupply. He ſupphes the 
far greater part of them by exchanging that ſurplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own conſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce of other 

| men's labour as he has occaſion for. Every man thus lives 

J by exchanging, or becomes in ſome meaſure a merchant, 

4 and the ſociety itſelf grows to be what is properly a commer- 
cial ſociety. | 


Bou r when the diviſion of labour firſt began to take place, 
this power of exchanging muſt frequently have been very 
much clogged and embarraſſed in its operations. One man, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, has more of a certain commodity than he 
himſelf has occaſion for, while another has leſs. The former 
conſequently would be glad to diſpoſe of, and the latter to 
purchaſe, a part of this ſuperfluity. But if this latter ſhould 
chance to have nothing that the former ſtands in need of, no 
exchange can be made between them. The butcher has more 
meat in his ſhop than he himſelf can conſume, and the brewer 
and the baker would each of them be willing to purchaſe a a 
part of it. But they have nothing to offer in exchange, ex- 
cept the different productions of their reſpective trades, and 
the butcher is already provided with all the bread and beer 
which he has immediate occaſion for. No exchange can, in 
this caſe, be made between them. He cannot be their mer- 
chant, nor they his cuſtomers ; and they are all of them thus 
mutually leſs Girviceable to one another. In order to avoid 
the inconveniency of ſuch ſituations, every prudent man in 
every period of ſociety, after the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
diviſion of labour, muſt naturally have endeavoured to manage 
his affairs in ſuch a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
beſides the peculiar produce of his own induſtry, a certain 


quantity 
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quantity of ſome one commodity or other, ſuch as he ima- 
gined few people would be likely to refuſe in exchange for the 
produce of their induſtry. 


r 


Many different commodities, it is probable, were ſuc- . 
ceſſively both thought of and employed 2 this purpoſe. In 
the rude ages of ſociety, caftle are ſaid to have been the 

common inſtrument of commerce; and, though they muſt 

have been a moſt inconvenient one, yet in old times we find 

things were frequently valued according to the number of 

| cattle which had been given in exchange for them. The 

milly armour of Diomede, ſays Homer, coſt only nine oxen; but 

2 Achat of Glaucus coſt an hundred oxen. Salt is ſaid to be 

the common inſtrument of commerce and exchanges in 

Abyſſinia ; a ſpecies of ſhells in ſome parts of the coaſt of 

India; dried cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in Virginia 

ſugar in ſome of our Weſt India colonies ; hides or dreſſed 

leather in ſome other countries; and there is at this day a 

village in Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, for 


a workman to _ nails inſtead of money to the baker's 
ſhop or the ale-houſe. | 


Ix all countries, however, men ſeem at laſt to have been 
determined by irreſiſtible reaſons to give the preference, for 
Pr this employment, to metals above every other commodity. 

toe Metals can not only be kept with as little loſs as any other 
commodity, ſcarce any thing Þeing leſs periſhable than they 
are, but they can likewiſe, without any loſs, be divided into 
B any number of parts, as by fuſion thoſe parts can eaſily be 
reunited. again; a quality which no other equally durable 
commodities poſſeſs, and which more than any other quality 

renders them fit to be the inſtruments of commerce and cir- 

culation. The man who wanted to buy ſalt, for example, 

and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for it, muſt 

have been obliged to buy ſalt to the value of a whole ox, or a 

whole ſheep at a time. He could ſeldom buy leſs than this, 

becauſe what he was to give for it could ſeldom be divided 

without loſs; and if he Pad a mind to buy more, he muſt, 

for the ſame pray have been obliged to buy double or 

triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, 

or of two or three ſheep. If, on the contrary, inſtead of 

ſheep or oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, he 

could eaſily proportion the quantity of the metal to the 

* | preciſe 
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ciſe quantity of the commodity which he had immediate oc- 
caſion for. 


'DieFERENT metals have been made uſe of by different 
nations for this purpoſe. Iron was the common inſtrument 
of commerce among the antient Spartans; copper among the 


antient Romans; and gold and filver among all rich and 


commercial nations. 


Trosr metals ſeem originally to have been made uſe of for 
this purpoſe in rude bars, without any ſtamp or coinage. 
Thus we are told by Pliny “, upon the authority of Timzus, 
an antient hiſtorian, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, 
the Romans had no coined money, but made ufe of unſtamp- 
ed bars of copper to purchaſe whatever they had occaſion for. 
Theſe rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the func- 
| tion of money. | 


Tux uſe of metals in this rude ſtate was attended with 
two very conſiderable inconveniencies; firſt, with the trouble 
of weighing ; and, ſecondly, with that of aſſaying them. In 
the precious metals, where a ſmall difference in the quantity 
makes a great difference in the value, even the buſineſs of 
weighing, with proper exactneſs, requires at leaſt very accu- 
rate weights and ſcales. 'The weighing of gold in particular 
is an operation of ſome nicety. In the coarſer metals, in- 
deed, where a ſmall error would be of little conſequence, leſs 
— would, no doubt, be neceſſary. Yet we ſhould find 
it exceſſively troubleſome, if every time a poor man had oc- 
caſion either to buy or ſell a farthing's worth of goods, he 
Vas obliged to * the farthing. The operation of aſſaying 
is ſtill more difficult, ſtill more tedious, and, unleſs a part of 
the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, with proper diſ- 
folregs, any concluſion that can be drawn from it, is ex- 
tremely uncertain. Before the inſtitution of coined money, 
however, unleſs they went through this tedious and difficult 
operation, people muſt always have been liable to the grofleſt 
frauds and impaſitions, and inſtead of a pound weight of 
pure ſilver, or pure copper, might receive in exchange for 
their goods, an adulterated compoſition of the coarſeſt and 
cheapeſt materials, which had, however, in their outward 
appearance, been made to; reſemble thoſe metals. To pre- 
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vent ſuch abuſes, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to en- 
courage all forts of induſtry and commerce, it has been found 
neceſlary, in all countries, that have made any conſiderable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public ſtamp upon 
certain quantities of ſuch particular metals, as were in thoſe 
countries commonly made uſe of to purchaſe goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of thoſe publig offices called 
mints; inſtitutions exactly of the ſame nature/with thoſe of 
the alnagers and ſtampmaſters of woollen and linen cloth. 


All of them are equally meant to aſcertain, by means of a 


public ſtamp, the quantity and uniform goodneſs of thoſe dif- 
ferent commodities when brought to market, get 


Tae firſt public ſtamps of this kind that were aſſixed to 
the current metals, ſeem in many caſes to have been intended 
to aſcertain, what it was both moſt difficult and moſt impor- 
tant to aſcertain, the goodneſs or fineneſs of the metal, and 
to have reſembled the ſterling mark which is at preſent afhxed 
to plate and bars of ſilver, or the Spaniſh mark which is 
ſometimes afhxed to ingots of gold, and which being ſtruck 
only upon one fide of the piece, and not covering the whole 
ſurface, aſcertains the fineneſs, but not the weight of the 
metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the four hundred ſhekels 
of ſilver which he had agreed to pay for the field of Machpelah. 
They are ſaid however to be the current money of the mer- 
chant, and yet are received by weight and not by tale, in the 
fame manner as ingots of gold and bars of filver are at pre- 
ſent. The revenues of the antient Saxon kings of England 
are {aid to have been paid, not in money but in kind, that is, 
in victuals and proviſions of all ſorts. William the Conqueror 
introduced the cuſtom of paying them in money. 'This mo- 
ney, however, was, for a long time, received at the exche- 
quer, by weight and not by tale. 


Tux inconveniency and difficulty of weighing thoſe metals 


with exactneſs gave occaſion to the inſtitution of coins, of 
which the ſtamp, covering entirely both ſides of the piece 
and ſometimes the edges too, was ſuppoſed to aſcertain not 
only the fineneſs, but the weight of the metal. Such coins, 
therefore, were received by tale as at preſent, without the 
trouble of weighing. | 


Tux denominations of thoſe coins ſeem originally to have 


expreſſed the weight or quantity of metal contained in them. 
| | In 
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In the time of Servius Tullius, who firſt coined money at 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a Roman pound 
of good copper. It was divided in the ſame manner as our 
Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, each of which contained 
a real ounce of good copper. 'The Engliſh pound ſterling, in 
the time of Edward I., contained a pound, Tower weight, of 
ſilver of a known fineneſs. The Tower pound ſeems to have 
been ſomething more than the Roman pound, and ſomethin 

leſs than the Troyes pound. This laſt was not introduced 
into the mint of England till the 18th of Henry VIII. The 
French livre contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of ſilver of a known fineneſs. The fair of 
Troyes in Champaign was at that time — — by all the 
nations of Europe, and the weights and meaſures of ſo famous 
a market were generally known and, eſteemed. * The Scots 
money pound contained, from the time of Alexander I. to 
that of Robert Bruce, a pound of ſilver of the ſame weight 
and fineneſs with the Engliſh pound ſterling. Engliſh, French, 
and Scots pennies too, contained all. of them originally a real 
pennyweight of ſilver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and 
the two-hundred-and-forticth part of a pound. 'The ſhilling 
too ſeems originally to have been the denomination of a 
weight. When wheat is at twelve ſhillings the quarter, ſays 
an antient ſtatute of Henry III. then waſte! bread of a,far- 
thing ſhall weigh eleven fhillings and four pence. The propor- 
tion, however, between the ſhilling and either the penny on 
the one hand, or the pound on the other, ſeems not to have 
been ſo conſtant and uniform as that between the penny and 
the pound. During the firſt race of the kings of France, the 
French ſou or ſhilling appears upon different occaſions to 


. have contained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. 


Among the antient Saxons a ſhilling appears at one time to 
have contained only five pennies, and it is not improbable 
that it may have been as variable among them as among their 
neighbours, the antient Franks. From the time of Charle- 
magne among the French, and from that of William the 
Conqueror among the Engliſh, .the proportion between the 
pound, the ſhilling, and the penny, ſeems to have been uni- 
formly the ſame as at preſent, though the value of each has 
been very different. For in every country of the world, I 
believe, the avarice and injuſtice of princes and ſovereign 
ſtates, abuſing the confidence of their ſubjects, have by de- 
grees diminiſhed the real quantity of metal, which had been 
originally contained in their coing. 'The Roman As, in the 

latter 
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latter ages of the Republick, was reduced to the twenty-fourth 
part of its original value, and, inſtead of weighing a pound, 
came to weigh only half an ounce. 'The Engliſh pound and 
penny contain at preſent about a third only ; the Scots pound 
and penny about a thirty-ſixth ; and the French pound and 
penny about a ſixty-ſixth part of their original value. By 
means of thoſe operations the princes and ſovereign ſtates 
which performed them were enabled, in appearance, to pay 
their debts and to fulfil their engagements with a ſmaller 
quantity of filver than would otherwiſe have been requiſite. 
It was indeed in appearance only ; for their creditors were 
really defrauded of a part of what was due to them. All 
other debtors in the ſtate were allowed the ſame privilege, and 
might pay with the ſame nominal ſum of the new and debaſed 
coin whatever they had borrowed in the old. Such operati- 
ons, therefore, have always proved favourable to the debtor, 
and ruinous to the creditor, and have ſometimes produced a 
greater and more univerſal revolution in the fortunes of pri- 
vate perſons, t have been occaſioned by a very great 
public calamity. C0 


IT is in this manner that money has become in all civilized 
nations the univerſal inſtrument of commerce, by the inter- 
vention of which goods of all kinds are bought and ſold, or 
exchanged for one another. 


WHAT are the rules which men naturally obſerve in ex- 


changing them either for money or for one another, I ſhalt 


now proceed to examine. Theſe rules determine what may be 
called the relative or exchangeable value of goods. 


* * I * * 
THE word VALUE, it is to be obſerved, has two different 
meanings, and ſometimes expreſſes the utility of ſome parti- 


cular object, and ſometimes the power of * K other 


goods which the poſſeſſion of that object conveys. e one 
may be called value in uſe;“ the other, “ value in ex- 
* change.” The things which have the greateſt value in uſe 
have frequently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the 
contrary, thoſe which have the greateſt value in exchange 
have frequently little or no value in uſe. Nothing is more 
uſerul than water: but it will purchaſe ſcarce any thing; 
ſcarce any thing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, 


on the contrary, has ſcarce any value in uſe; but a very 
great 
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great quantity of other goods may frequently be had in ex- 


change for it. 
- 


In order to inveſtigate the principles which regulate the ex- 
changeable value of commodities, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, - 


FIRST, what is the real meaſure of this exchangeable va- 
lue ; or, wherein conſiſts the real price of all commodities. 


SECONDLY, what are the different parts of which this real 
price is compoſed or made up. | 


AnD, laſtly, what are the different circumſtances which 
ſometimes raiſe ſome or all cf theſe different parts of price 
above, and ſometimes fink them Below their natural or ordi- 
nary rate; or, what are the cauſes which ſometimes hinder 
the market price, that is, the actual price of commodities, 


from coinciding exactly with what may be called their natural 
Price. 


I $HALL endeavour to explain, as fully and diſtinctly as I 
can, thoſe three ſubjects in the three following chapters, for 


which I muſt very earneſtly entreat both the patience and at- 


tention of the reader: his patience in order to examine à de- 
tail which may perhaps in ſome places appear unneceſſarily 
tedious ; and his attention in order to underſtand what may, 
perhaps, after the fulleſt explication which I am capable of 
giving of it, appear ſtill in ſome degree obſcure. I am al- 
ways willing to run ſome hazard of being tedious in order to 
be ture that I am perſpicuous; and after taking the utmoſt 
pains that I can to be 2 ſome obſcurity may ſtill 
appear to remain upon a ſubject in its own nature extremely 
abſtracted. | 


CHAP. 
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Of the real and nominal Price of Commodities, or of their 
Price in Labour, and their Price in Money. 


E VERY man is rich or poor according to the degree in 


which he can afford to enjoy the neceſſaries, conveniencies, 


and amuſements of human life. But after the diviſion of labour 


has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very ſmall part of 
theſe with which a man's own labour can ſupply him. The 
far greater part of them he muſt derive from the labour of 
other people, and he muſt be rich or poor according to the 
quantity of that labour which he can command, or which he 
can afford to purchaſe. The value of any commodity, there- 
fore, to the perſon who oſſeſſes it, and who means not to 
uſe, or conſume it himſelf, but to exchange it for other com- 
modities, is equal to the quantity of labour which it enables 
Him to purchaſe or command. Labour, therefore, is the real 
meafure of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 


Tux real price of every thing, what every thing really 
coſts to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trou- 
ble of acquiring it. What every thing is really worth to the 
man who has acquired-it, and who wants to difpoſe of it or 
exchange it for 1 5 5 elſe, is the toil and trouble which 
it can ſave to himſelf, and which it can impoſe upon other 
people. What is bought with money or with goods is pur- 
chaſed by labour as much as what we acquire by the toil of 
our own body. That money or thoſe goods indeed fave us 
this toil. They contain the value of a certain quantity of 
labour which we exchange for what 1s ſuppoſed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was the firſt 
price, the original purchaſe-money that was paid for all 
things. It was not by gold or by filver, but by labour, that all 
the wealth of the world was originally purchaſed ; and its 
value, to thoſe who poſſeſs it and who want to exchange it 
for ſome new productions, is preciſely cqual to the quantity 
of labour which it can enable them to purchaſe or command. 
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WEALTH, as Mr. Hobbes ſays, is power. But the per- 
* ſon who either acquires, or ſucceeds to a great fortune, does 
| not neceſſarily acquire or ſucceed to any political power, 
either civil or military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford 
him the means of acquiring both, but the mere poſſeſſion of 
that fortune does not necelfarily convey to him either. The 
power which that poſſeſſion immediately and directly conveys 
to him, 1s. the power of purchaſing ; a certain command 
over all the labour, or over all the produce of labour which is 
then in the market. His fortune is greater or leſs, preciſely 
in proportion to the extent of this power; or to the quantity 
either of other men's labour, or, what is the ſame thing, of 
the produce of other men's labour, which it enables him to 
J purchaſe or command. The exchangeable value of every 
[2 thing muſt always be preciſely equal to the extent of this 
[4 power which it conveys to its owner. 
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Bor though labour be the real meaſure of the exchange- 
j able value of all commodities, it is not that by which their 
7 value is commonly eſtimated. It is often difficult to aſcertain 
: the proportion between two different. quantities of labour. 
| The time ſpent in two different ſorts of work will not always 
} alone determine this proportion. The different degrees of 
: hardſhip endured, and of ingenuity exerciſed, muſt likewiſe 
N be taken into account. There may be more labour in an 
= ' hour's hard work than in two hours eaſy buſineſs ; or in an 
hour's application to a trade which it coſt ten years labour to 
learn, than in a month's induſtry at an ordinary and obvious : 
employment. But it is not eaſy to find any accurate meaſure 
either of hardſhip or ingenuity. In exchanging indeed the 
different productions of different ſorts of labour for one 
y another, ſome allowance is commonly made for both. It is 
: adjuſted, however, not by any accurate meaſure, but by the 
higgling and bargaining of the market, according te that ſort 
; of rough equality which, though not exact, is ſufficient for 
f carrying on the buſineſs of common life. 


EvtRy commodity beſides, is more frequently exchanged 
for, and thereby compared with, other commodities than 
with labour. It is more natural, therefore, to eſtimate its 
exchangeable valye by the quantity of fome other commodity 
than by that of the labour which it can purchaſe. The 
greater part of people too underſtand better what is meant by 
a quantity of a particular commodity, than by a quantity of 
ur. 
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labour. 'The one is a plain palpable object; the other an ab- 
ſtract notion, which, though it can be made ſufficiently intel- 
ligible, is not altogether ſo natural and obvious. 


BuT when barter ceaſes, and money has become the com- 
mon inſtrument of commerce, every particular commodity is 
more frequently exchanged for money than for any other 
commodity. The butcher ſeldom carries his beef or his mut- 
ton to the baker, or the brewer, in order to exchange them 
for bread or for beer, but he carries them to the market, 
Where he exchanges them for money, and afterwards exchan- 
ges that money for bread and for beer. The quantity of 
money which he gets for them ph aer too the 3 of 
bread and beer which he can afterwards purchaſe. It is 
more natural and obvious to him, therefore, to eſtimate their 
value by the quantity of money, the commodity for which he 
immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and beer, 
the commodities for which he can exchange them only by the 
intervention of another commodity; and rather to ſay that 
his butcher's meat is worth threepence or fourpence a pound, 
than that it is worth three or four pounds of bread, or three 
or four quarts of ſmall beer. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
the exchangeable value of every commodity is more fre- 
quently eſtimated by the quantity of money, than by the quan- 
tity either of labour or of any other commodity which can be 
had in exchange for it. | 


GoLD and ſilver, however, like every other commodity, 
vary in their value, are ſometimes cheaper and ſometimes 
dearer, ſometimes of eaſier and ſometimes of more difficult 
purchaſe. The quantity of labour which any particular quan- 
tity of them can purchaſe or command, or the quantity of 
other goods which it will exchange for, depends always upon 
the fertility or barrenneſs of the mines which happen to be 
known about the time when ſuch exchanges are made. The 
diſcovery of the abundant mines of America reduced, in the 
ſixteenth century, the value of gold and filver in Europe to 
about a third of what it had been before. As it coſt leſs la- 


bour to bring thoſe metals from the mine to the market, ſo 


when they were brought thither they could purchaſe or com- 
mand leſs labour; and this revolution in their value, though 
perhaps the greateſt, is by no means the only one of which 
hiſtory gives ſome account. But as a meaſure of quantity, 
ſuch as the natural foot, fathom or handful, which is continual- 
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ly varying in its own quantity, can never be an accurate mea- 
ſure of the quantity of other things; ſo a commodity which 


quantities of labour, at all times and places, may be ſaid to 
be of equal value to the labourer. In his ordinary ſtate of 
health, ſtrength and ſpirits; in the ordinary degree of his 
ſkill and dexterity, he mult always lay down the ſame portion 
of his eaſe, his berry, and his happineſs. The price which 
he pays mult always be the ſame, whatever may be the quan- 
tity of goods which he receives in return for it. Of theſe, 
indeed it may ſometimes purchaſe a greater and ſometimes a 
ſmaller quantity; but it is their value which varies, not that 
of the labour which purchaſes them. At all times and places 
that is dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it coſts 
much labour to acquire; and that cheap which is to be had 
eaſily, or with very little labour. Labour alone, therefore, 
never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real 
ſtandard by which the value of all commodities can at all times 
and places be eſtimated and compared. It is their real price; 
money 1s their nominal price only. | 


BuT though equal quantities of labour are always of 
equal value to the labourer, yet to the perſon who employs 
him they appear ſometimes to be of greater and fometimes 
of ſmaller value. He purchafes them ſometimes with a great- 
er and ſometimes with a ſmaller quantity of goods, and to him 
the price of labour ſeems to vary like that of all other things. 
It appears to him dear in the one caſe, and cheap in the other. 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one caſe, and dear in the other. 


Ix this popular ſenſe, therefore, labour, like commodities, 
may be ſaid to have a real and a nominal price. Its real price 
may be ſaid to conſiſt in the quantity of the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of hfe which are given for it; its nominal price, 
in the quantity of money. The labourer is rich or poor, is 
well orill rewarded, in proportion to the real, not to the no- 
minal price of his labour. 


Tar diſtinction between the real and the nominal price 
of commodities. and labour, is not a matter of mere ſpecu- 
lation, but may ſometimes be of conſiderable uſe in practice. 
The ſame real price is always of the ſame value; but on ac- 
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is itſelf continually varying in its own value, can never be ani, 
accurate meaſure of the value of other commodities. Equal x. 
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count of the variations in the value of gold and ſilver, the 
ſame nominal price is ſometimes of very different values. 
When a landed eſtate, therefore, is ſold with a reſervation 
of a perpetual rent, if it is intended that this rent ſhould 
always be of the ſame value, it is of importance to the fami- 
ly in whoſe favour it is reſerved, that it ſhould not conſiſt in 
a particular ſum of money. Its value would in this caſe be lia- 
ble to variations of two different kinds ; firſt, to thoſe which 
ariſe from the different quantities of gold and filver which 
are contained at different times in coin of the ſame denomi- 
nation; and, ſecondly, to thoſe which ariſe from the different 
values of equal quantities of gold and filver at different 
times. - 


PRINCES and ſovereign ſtates have frequently fancied that 


they had a temporary intereſt to diminiſh the quantity of 
pure metal contained in their coins; but they ſeldom have fan- 


cied that they had any to augment it. 'The D of me- 
tal contained in the coins, I believe of all nations has, ac- 
cordingly, been almoſt continually diminiſhing, and hardly 
ever augmenting. Such variations therefore tend almoſt al- 
ways to diminiſh the value of a money rent. 


THe diſcovery of the mines of America diminiſhed the 
value of gold and filver in Europe. 'This diminution, it is 
— * though, I apprehend, without any cer- 
tain proof, is ſtill going on gradually, and is likely to conti- 
nue to do ſo for a long time. Upon this ſuppoſition, there- 
fore, ſuch variations are more likely to diminiſh, than to aug- 
ment the value of a money rent, (even though it ſhould be ſti- 
pulated to be paid, not in ſuch a quantity of coined money 
of ſuch a denomination (in ſo many pounds ſterling, for ex- 
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ample,) but in ſo many ounces either of pure filver, or of filver | 


of a certain ſtandard. - 


THe rents which have been reſerved in corn have preſerr- 
ed their value much better than thoſe which have been re- 
ſerved in money, even where the denomination of the coin 
has not been altered. By the 18th of Elizabeth it was enact- 


ed, 'That a third of the rent of all college leaſes ſhould be F 


reſerved in corn, to be paid either in kind, or according to 
the current prices at the neareſt public market. The money 
ariſing from this corn rent, though originally but a third of 
the whole, is in the preſent times, according to Doctor 

| Blackſtone, 
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Blackſtone, commonly near double of what ariſes from the 
other two-thirds. The old money rents of colleges muſt, ac- 
cording to this account, have ſunk almoſt to a — part of 
their ancient value; or are worth little more than a fourth 
part of the corn which they were formerly worth. But ſince 
the reign of Philip and Mary the denomination of the Engliſh 
coin has undergone little or no alteration, and the ſame num- 
ber of pounds, ſhillings and pence have contained very 
nearly the ſame quantity of pure ſilver. This yr gut rem 
therefore, in the value of the money rents of colleges, 
has ariſen altogether from the degradation in the value of 
ſilver. | 


Wur the degradation in the value of filveris combined with 
the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the coin of 
the ſame denomination, the loſs is frequently ſtill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has undergone 
much greater alterations than it ever did in England, and in 
France, where it has undergone ſtill greater than it ever did 
in Scotland, ſome ancient rents, originally of cohſiderable va- 
Jue, have in this manner been reduced almoſt to nothing. 


EqQuaL quantities of labour will at diſtant times be pur- 
chaſed more nearly with equal quantities of corn, the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the labourer, than with equal quantities of gold and 
filver, or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal quantities 
of corn, therefore, will, at diſtant times, be more nearly of 
the ſame real value, or enable the poſſeſſor to purchaſe or com- 
mand more nearly the ſame quantity of the labour of other 
people. They will do this, I ſay, more nearly than equal 
quantities of almoſt any other commodity ; for even equal 
quantities of corn will not do it exactly. e ſubſiſtence of 
the labourer, or the real price of labour, as I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew hereafter, is very different upon different occaſions ; 
more liberal in a ſociety advancing to opulence than in one 
that is ſtanding ſtill; and in one that is ſtanding ſtill than in 
one that is going backwards. Every other commodity, how- 
ever, will at any particular time purchaſe a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of labour in proportion to the quantity of ſubſiſtence 
which it can purchaſe at that time. A rent therefore reſerv- 
ed in corn is liable only to the variations in the quantity of 
labour which'a certain quantity of corn can purchaſe. But 
a rent reſerved in any other commodity 1s liable, not only to 
the variations in the quantity of labour which any particular 
| D 2 quantity 
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quantity of corn can PR but to the variations in the 
quantity of corn which can be purchaſed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. | 


Trovcn the real value of a corn rent, it is to be obſerved 
however, varies much leſs from century to. century than that 
of a money rent, it varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter, 
does not fluctuate from year to year with the money price of 
corn, but feems to be every where accommodated, not to the 
temporary or occaſional, but to the average or ordinary price 
of that neceſſary of life. The average or ordinary price of 
corn again is regulated, as I ſhall likewiſe endeavour to ſhow 
hereafter, by the value of ſilver, by the richneſs or barrennet; 
of the mines which ſupply the market with that metal, or by 
the quantity of labour which muſt be employed, and conſe- 
quently of corn which muſt be conſumed, in order to bring 
any particular quantity of filver from the mine to the market. 
But the value of filver, though it ſomerimes varies greatly 
from century to century, ſeldom yaries much from year to 
year, but frequently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
ſame, for half a century or a century together. The ordinary 
or average money price of corn, therefore, may, during ſo 
long a period, continue the ſame or very nearly the ſame 
too, and along with it the money price of labour, pro- 
vided, at leaſt, the ſociety continues, in other reſpects, in the 
ſame or nearly in the ſame condition. In the mean time the 
temporary and occaſional price of corn may frequently be 
double, one year, of what it had been the year before, or fluc- 
tuate, for example, from five and twenty to fifty ſhillings the 
quarter. But when corn is at the latter price, not only thc 
nominal, but the real value of a corn rent will be double of 
what it is when at the former, or will command double the 


quantity either of labour or of the greater part of other com- 


modities; the money price of labour, and along with it that 
of moſt other things, continuing the a during all theſe 
fluctuations. | 


LaBouR, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only univer- 
ſal, as well as the only accurate meaſure of value, or the only 
ſtandard by which we can compare the values of difſerent 
commodities at all times and at all places. We cannot efti- 
mate, it is allowed, the real value of different commodities 


from ccntury to —_ #4 by the quantities of filver which 
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were given for them. We cannot eſtimate it from year to 
year by the quantitics of corn. By the quantities of labour 
we can, with the greateſt accuracy, eſtimate it both from 
century to century and from year to year. From century to 
century, corn is a better meaſure than ſilver, becauſe, from 
century to century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the ſame quantity of labour more nearly than equal quantities 
of ſier. From year to year, on the contrary, ſilver is a 
better meaſure than corn, becauſe equal quantities of it will 
more nearly command the ſame quantity of labour. 


Bu though in eſtabliſhing perpetual rents, or even in let- 
ting very long leaſes, it may be of uſe to diſtinguiſh between 
real and nominal price; it is of none in buying and ſelling, 
the more common and ordinary tranſactions of human life. 


AT the ſame time and place the real and the nominal 
price of all commodities are exactly in proportion to one 
another. The more or leſs money you get for any commo- 
dity, in the London market, for example, the more or leſs la- 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to purchaſe or 
command, At the ſame time and place, therefore, money is 
the exact meaſure of the real exchangcable value of all com- 
modities. It is fo, however, at the ſame time and place only. 


TrovGH at diſtant places, there is no regular proportion 
between. the real and the money price of commodities, yet the 


' merchant who carries goods from the one to the other has 


nothing to conſider but their money price or the difference 
between the quantity of ſilver for which he 1 7 them, and 
that for which he is likely to ſell them. Half an ounce of 
ſilver at Canton in China may command a greater quantity 
both of labour and of the neceſlaries and conveniencies of life, 
than an ounce at London. A commodity, therefore, which 
ſells for half an ounce of filver at Canton may there be really 
dearer, of more real importance to the man who poſſeſſes it 
there, than a commodity which ſells for an ounce at Lon- 
don is to the man who poſſeſſes it at London. If a London 
merchant, however, can buy at Canton for half an ounce of 
ſilver, a commodity which he can afterwards fell at London 
for an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent. by the bargain, 
juſt as much as if an ounce of ſilver was at London exactly 
of the ſame value as at Canton. It, is of no importance to 
lym chat half an ounce of ſilver at Canton would have given 

him 


N 
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him the command of more Iabour and of a greater quantity 
of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life than an ounce can 
do at London. An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all theſe which half an 
ounce could have done there, and thisis preciſely whathe wants. 


As it is the nominal or money price of goods, therefore, 
which finally determines the prudence or imprudence of all 
urchaſes and ſales, and thereby regulates almoſt the whole 
— of common life in which price is concerned, we can- 
not wonder that it ſhould have been fo much more attended 


to than the real price. 


In ſuch a work as this, however, it may ſometimes be of 
uſe to compare the different real values of a particular com- 
modity at different times and places, or the different degrees 
of power over the labour of other people which it may, upon 
different occaſions, have given to thoſe who poſſeſſed it. We 
muſt in this caſe compare, not ſo much the different quanti- 
ties of filver for which it was commonly ſold, as the different 
quantities of labour which thoſe different quantities of ſilver 
could have purchaſed. But the current prices of labour at 
diſtant times and places can ſcarce ever be known with any 
degree of exactneſs. Thoſe of corn, though they have in few 
places been regularly recorded, are in general better known 
and have been more frequently taken notice of by hiſtorians 
and other writers. We mult generally, therefore, content 
ourſelves with them, not as being 3 exactly in the 
ſame proportion as the current prices of labour, but as being 
the neareſt approximation which can commonly be had to 
that proportion. I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to make ſe- 
veral compariſons of this kind. 


In the progreſs of induſtry, commercial nations have found 
it convenient to coin ſeveral different metals into money ; 
gold for larger payments, filver for purchafes of moderate 
value, and copper or ſome other coarſe metal, for thoſe of 
{till ſmaller conſideration. They have always, however, con- 
ſidered one of thoſe metals as more peculiarly the meaſure 
of value than any of the other two; and this preference ſeems 
generally to have been given to the metal which they happen- 
ed firſt to make uſe of as the inſtrument of commerce. Hav- 
ing once begun to uſe it as their ſtandard, which they muſt 


have done when they had no other money, they have gene- 
rally 
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rally continued to do ſo even when the neceſſity was not the 
ſame. 


THE Romans are ſaid to have had nothing but copper mo- 
ney till within five years before the firſt Punic war*, when 
they firſt began to coin ſilver. Copper therefore, appears to 
have continued always the meaſure of value in that repub- 
lick. At Rome all accounts appear to have been kept, and 
the value of all eſtates to have been computed either in A/es 
or in Seftertii. The As was always the denomination of a 
copper coin. The word Seftertius ſignifies two Aſes and a 
half. Though the Seftertius, therefore, was originally a ſilver 
coin, its value was eſtimated in copper. At Rome, one who 
owed a great deal of money, was ſaid to have a great deal of 


other people's copper. 


THE northern nations who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, ſeem to have had filver money 
from the firſt beginning of their ſettlements, and not to have 
known either gold or copper coins for ſeveral ages thereafter. 
There were ſilver coins in England in the time of the Saxons; 
but there was little gold coined till the time of Edward III. 
nor any copper till — of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, thereſore, and for the ſame reaſon, I believe, in all 
other modern nations of Europe, all accounts are kept, and 
the value of all goods and of all eſtates is generally computed 
in ſilver: and when we mean to expreſs the amount of a per- 
ſon's fortune, we ſeldom mention the number of guineas, 


but the number of pounds ſterling which we ſuppoſe would 
be given for it. 


OR1GINALLY, in all countries, I believe, a legal tender 
of payment could be made only in the coin of that metal, 
which was peculiarly conſidered as the ſtandard or meaſure 
of value. In England, gold was not conſidered as a le 
tender for a long time after it was coined into money. 
proportion between the values of gold and ſilver money was 
not fixed by any public law or proclamation; but was left 
to be ſettled by the market. It a debtor offered payment in 
gold, the creditor might either reject ſuch-payment altogether, 
or accept of it at ſuch a valuation of the gold as he and his 


debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at preſent a legal 
| tender, 


® Pliny, lib. xi. c. 2. 
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tender, except in the change of the ſmaller filver coins. In 
this ſtate of things the diſtinction between the metal which 

was the .. and that which was not the ſtandard, was 
ſomething more than a nominal diſtinction. 


Ix proceſs of time, and as people became gradually more 
familiar with the uſe of the different metals in coin, and con- 
ſequently better acquainted with the proportion between their 
reſpective values, it has in moſt countries, I believe, been 
found convenient to aſcertain this proportion, and to declare 
by a public law that a guinea, for example, of ſuch a weight 
and finenefs, thould exchange for one-and-twenty ſhillings, 
or be a legal tender for a debt of that amount. In this ſtate of 
things, and during the continuance of any one regulated pro- 
portion of this kind, the diſtinction between the metal which 
rs the ſtandard, and that which is not the ſtandard, becomes 
little more than a nominal diſtinction. 


IN conſequence of any change, however, in this regulated 
proportion, this diſtinction becomes, or at leaſt ſeems to be- 
come, ſomething more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value of a guinea, for example, was cither reduced to twenty, 
or raiſed to two-and-twenty ſhillings, all accounts being kept 
and almoſt all obligations for debt being exprefſed in filver 
money, the greater part of payments could in either caſe be 
made with the ſame quantity of filver money as before; but 
would require very different 3 of gold money; a 
greater in the one caſe, and a ſmaller in the other. Silver would 
appear to be more invariable in its value than gold. Silver 
would appear to meaſure the value of gold, and gold would 
not appear to meaſure the value of ſilver. The value of gold 
would ſeem to depend upon the quantity of ſilver which it 
would exchange for; and the value of ſilver would not ſeem 
to depend upon the quantity of gold which it would exchange 
for. This. difference, however, would be altogether owing 
to the cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of expreſſing the 
amount of all great and ſmall ſums rather in filver than in 
gold money. One of Mr. Drummond's notes for five-and- 
twenty or fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 

kind, be ſtill ET with five-and-twenty or fifty guineas in 
the ſame manner as before. It would, after ſuch an altera- 
tion, be payadle with the ſame quantity of gold as before, but 
with very different quantities of filver. In the payment of 
fuch a note, gold would appear to be more invariable in its 
1 value 
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value than filver. Gold would appear to meaſure the value 
of filyer, and ſilver would not appear to meaſure the value of 
gold. If the cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of expreſſing 
promiſſory notes and other obligations for money in this man- 
ner, ſhould ever become general, gold, and not ſilver, would 
be conſidered as the metal which was peculiarly the ſtandard 
or meaſure of value. 


In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated 
proportion between the reſpective values of the different me- 
tals in coin, the value of the moſt precious metal regulates 


the value of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence contain 


half a pound avoirdupois, of copper, of not the beſt quality, 
which, before it is coined, is feldom worth ſevenpence in ſil- 
ver. But as by the regulation twelve ſuch pence are ordered 
to exchange for a ſhilling, they are in the market confidered 
as worth a ſhilling, and a 3 can at any time be had for 
them. Even before the late reformation of the gold coin of 
Great Britain, the gold, that part of it at leaſt which circulat- 
ed in London and its neighbourhood, was in general leſs de- 
graded below its ſtandard weight than the greater part of the 
ſilver. One- and- twenty worn and defaced ſhillings, however, 
were conſidered as equivalent to a guinea, which perhaps, in- 
deed, was worn and defaced too, but ſeldom ſo much ſo. The 
late regulations have brought the gold coin as near perhaps to 
its ſtandard weight as it is poſſible to bring the current coin of 
any nation; and the order, to receive no gold at the public 
— but by weight, is likely to preſerve it ſo as long as that 
order is enforced. The ſilver coin ſtill continues in the ſame 
worn and degraded ſtate as before the reformation of the gold 
coin. In the market, however, one-and-twenty ſhillings of 
this degraded ſilver coin are ſtill conſidered as worth a gui- 
nea of this excellent gold coin. 


The reformation of the gold coin has evidently raiſed the 
value of the filver coin which can be exchanged for it. 


In the Engliſn mint a pound weight of gold is coined into 
forty-four guineas and a half, which, at one-and-twenty 
ſhillings the guinea, is equal to forty-ſix pounds - fourteen 
thillings and ſixpence. An ounce of ſuch gold coin, therefore 
is worth 3/. 175. 10d. in ſilver. In England no duty or ſeig- 
norage 1s paid upon the coinage, and he who carries a pound 
weight or an ounce weight of ſtandard gald bullion to the 
mint, 


- 
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mint, gets back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold 

in coin, without any deduction. Three pounds ſeventeen 

ſhillings and ten-pence halfpenny an ounce, therefore is ſaid 

to be the mint price of gold in England, or the quantity of 

= coin which the mint gives in return for ſtandard gold 
ion. 


BEFORE the reformation of the gold coin, the price of 
ſtandard gold bullion in the market had for many years been 
upwards of 3/. 18s. ſometimes 31. 19s. and very frequently 
40. an ounce; that ſum, it is probable, in the worn and de- 

ded gold coin, ſeldom containing more than an ounce of 
{tandard gold. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the 
market price of ſtandard gold bullion ſeldom exceeds 3/. 175. 7d. 
an ounce. Before the reformation of the gold coin, the mar- 
ket pricewas always more or leſs above the mint price. Since 
that reformation, the market price has been conſtantly below 
the mint price. But that market price is the ſame whether it 
is paid in gold or in ſilver coin. The late reformation of the 
gold coin, therefore, has raiſed not only the value'of the gold 
coin, but likewiſe that of the filver coin in proportion to gold 
bullion, and probably too in proportion to all other commodi- 
ties; though the price of the greater part of other commodi- 
ties being influenced by ſo many other cauſes, the riſe in the 
value either of gold or filver coin in proportion to them, may 
not be ſo diſtinct and ſenſible. 


Id the Engliſh mint a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver bul- 
lion is coined into ſixty-two ſhillings, containing, in the ſame 
manner, a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver. Five ſhillings 
and two-pence an ounce, therefore, is ſaid to be the mint price 
of ſilver in England, or the quantity of ſilver coin which the 
mint gives in return for ſtandard ſilver bullion. Before the 
reformation of the gold coin, the market price of ſtandard ſil- 
ver bullion was, upon different occaſions, five ſhillings and 
four-pence, five-ſhillings and five-pence, five ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, five ſhillings and ſeven-pence, and very often five ſhill- 
ings and eight-pence an ounce. Five ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence, however, ſeems to have been the moſt common price. 
Since the reformation of the gold coin, the market price of 
ſtandard filver bullion has fallen occaſionally to five ſhillings 
and three-pence, five ſhillings and four-pence, and five ſhill- 
ings and- five-pence an ounce, which laſt price it has ſcarce 
ever exceeded. Though the market price of ſilver no 
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has fallen conſiderably ſince the reformation of the gold coin, 
it has not fallen fo low as the mint price. 


In the proportion between the different metals in the Eng- 
liſh coin, as copper is rated very much above its real value, 
ſo ſilver is rated ſomewhat below it. In the market of Eu- 
rope, in the French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine ſilver. In 
the Engliſh coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that 
is, for more ſilver than it is worth according to the common 
eſtimation of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars is 
not, even in England raiſed by the high price of copper in 
Engliſh coin, ſo the price of ſilver in bullion is not ſunk by the 
low rate of filver in Engliſh coin. Silver in bullion ſtill pre- 
ſerves its proper proportion to gold ; for the ſame reaſon that 
copper in bars preſerves its proper proportion to ſilver. 


Ueo the reformation of the ſilver coin in the reign of 
William III. the price of ſilver bullion ſtill continued to be 
ſomewhat above the mint price. Mr. Locke imputed this 
high price to the ers of exporting ſilver bullion, and to 
the prohibition of exporting ſilver coin. This permiſſion of 
exporting, he ſaid, rendered the demand for ſilver bullion 
greater than the demand for ſilver coin. But the number of 
people who want ſilver coin for the common uſes of buyin 
and ſelling at home, is ſurely much greater than that of tho e 
who want ſilver bullion either for the uſe of exportation or 
for any other uſe. There ſubſiſts at preſent a like iſſion 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition of exporting 
gold coin; and yet the price of gold bullion has fallen below 
the mint price. But in the Engliſh coin filver was then, in 
the ſame manner as now, under- rated in proportion to gold; 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not ſuppoſed to 
require any reformation) regulated then, as well as now, the * 
real value of the whole coin. As the reformation of the ſilver 
coin did not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like reformation will 
do ſo now. 


Wa Rx the ſilver coin brought back as near to its ſtandard 
weight as the gold, a guinea, it is probable, would, according 
to the preſent proportion, exchange for more filver in coin 
than it would purchaſe m bullion. The filver coin contain- 
ing its full ſtandard weight, there would in this cafe be a 1 
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fit in melting it down, in order, firſt, to ſell the bullion for 
gold coin, and afterwards to exchange this gold coin for ſilver 
coin to be melted down in the ſame manner. Some alteration 
in the preſent proportion feems to be the only mcthod of pre- 
venting this inconveniency. 


THE inconveniency perhaps would be leſs if filver was rat- 
ed in the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold as 
it is at preſent rated below it; provided it was at the ſame 
time enacted that filver ſhould not be a legal tender for more 
than the change of a 2 in the ſame manner as copper 
is not a legal tender for more than the change of a ſhilling. 
No creditor could in this caſe be cheated in conſequence of 
the high valuation of ſilver in coin; as no creditor can at pre- 
ſent be cheated in conſequence of the high valuation of cop- 
per. The bankers only would ſuffer — this regulation. 
When a run comes upon them they ſometimes endeavour 
to gain time by paying in fixpences, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this diſcreditable 
method of evading immediate payment. They would be 
obliged in conſequence to keep at all times in their coffers a 
greater quantity of caſh than at preſent ; and though this might 
no doubt be a conſiderable inconveniency to them, it would 
at the ſame time be a conſiderable ſecurity to their creditors. 


THREE pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ten pence halfpenny 
(the mint price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in our 
preſent excellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ſtandard 
gold, and it may be as = therefore, ſhould not purchaſe 
more ſtandard bullion. But gold in coin is more convenient 
than gold in bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to the mint, can 
ſeldom be returned in com to the owner till after a delay of ſe- 
veral weeks. In the preſent hurry of the mint, it could not 
be returned till after a delay of ſeveral months. This delay 
is equivalent to a imall duty, and renders gold in coin ſome- 
what more valuable than an equal quantity of gold in bullion. 
If in the Engliſh coin filver was rated according to its proper 
proportion to gold, the price of filver bullion would — 
fall below the mint price even without any reformation of the 
filver coin; the value even of the preſent worn and de- 
faced filver coin being regulated by * value of the excellent 
gold coin for which it can be changed. 


A SMALL. 
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A SMALL ſeignorage or duty upon the coinage of both gold 
and ſilver would probably increaſe ſtill more the ſuperiority of 
thoſe metals in wap + nn an equal quantity of either of them 
in bullion. The coinage would in this caſe increaſe the va- 
lue of the metal coined in proportion to the extent of this 
ſmall duty; for the ſame reaſon that the faſhion increaſes the 
value of plate in proportion to the price of that faſhion. The 
ſuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent the melting 
down of the coin, and would diſcourage its exportation. If 
upon any public exigency it ſhould become neceſſary to ex- 
port the coin, the greater part of it would ſoon return again 
of its own accord. Abroad it could fell only for its weight in 
bullion. At home it would buy more than that weight. 
here would be a profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. 
In France a ſeignorage of about eight per cent. is impoſed upon 
the coinage, and the French coin, when exported, is ſaid to 
return home again of its own accord. 


Tux occaſional fluctuations in the market price of gold and 
filver bullion ariſe from the ſame cauſes as the like — 
in that of all other commodities. The frequent loſs of thoſe 
metals from various accidents by ſea and by land, the conti- 
aual waſte of them in gilding and plating, in lace and embroi- 
dery, in the wear and tear of coin, and in that of plate; re- 
quire, in all countries which poſſeſs no mines of their own, a 
continual importation, in order to repair this loſs and this 
waſte. 'The merchant importers, like all other merchants, we 
may believe, endeavour, as well as they can, to ſuit their oc- 
caſional importations to what, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, however, they 
>tmetimes over-do the buſineſs, and ſometimes under-do it. 
When they import more bullion than is wanted, rather than 
incur the riſk and trouble of exporting it again, they are 
ſometimes willing to ſell a part of it for ſomething leſs than 
the ordinary or average price. When, on the other hand, 
they import leſs than is wanted, they get ſomething more 
than this price. But when, under all thoſe occaſional fluc- 
tuations, the market price either of gold or ſilver bullion con- 
tinues for ſeveral years together ſteadily and conſtantly, either 
more or leſs above, or more or leſs below the mint price; 
we may be aſſured that this ſteady and conſtant, either ſuperi- 
ority or inſcriority of price, is the effect of ſomething in the 
ſtate of the coin, which, at that time, renders a certain quan- 
tity of coin either of more value or of leſs value than the 

| preciſe 
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preciſe quantity of. bullion which it ought to contain, The 
conſtancy and ſteadineſs of the effect, ſuppoſes a proportiona- 
ble conſtancy and ſteadineſs in the cauſe. | 


TRE money of any particular country is, at any particular 
time and place, more or leſs an accurate meaſure of value ac- 
cording as the current coin is more or leſs exactly agreeable 
to its ſtandard, or contains more or leſs exactly the preciſe 
quantity of pure gold or pure filver which it ought to contain. 
If in England, for example, forty-four guineas and a half con- 
tained exaCtly a pound weight of ſtandard gold, or eleven oun- 
. ces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the gold coin of 
England would be as accurate a meaſure of the actual value 
of goods at any particular time and place as the nature of the 
thing would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, forty- 
four guineas and a half generally contain leſs than a pound 
weight of ſtandard gold; the 1 however, being 
greater in ſome pieces than in others; the meaſure of value 
comes to be liable to the ſame ſort of uncertainty to which all 
other weights and meaſures are commonly expoſed. As it 
rarely happens that theſe are exactly agreeable to their ſtand- 
ard, the merchant adjuſts the price of his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thoſe weights and meaſures ought to be, but 
to what, upon an average, he finds by experience they actual- 
ly are. In conſequence of a like diſorder in the coin the price 
of goods comes, in the ſame manner, to be adjuſted, not to 
the quantity of pure gold or filver which the coin ought to 
contain, but to that which, upon an average, it is found by 
experience, it actually does contain. | 


By the money-price of goods, it is to be obſerved, I under- 
ſtand always the quantity of pure gold or filver for which 
they are ſold, withqut any regard to the denomination of the 
coin. Six ſhillings nd eight-pence, for example, in the time 
of Edward I., I conſider as the ſame money-price with a 
pound ſterling in the preſent times; becauſe it contained, as 
nearly as we can judge, the ſame quantity of pure ſilver. 
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Of the component Parts of the Price of Commoditier. 


IN that early and rude ſtate of ſociety which precedes both 
the accumulation of ſtock and the appropriation of land, the 
proportion between the quantities of labour neceſſary for ac- 
quiring different objects ſeems to be the only circumſtance 
which can afford any rule for exchanging them for one ano- 
ther. If among a nation of hunters, for example, it uſually 
coſts twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does to kill a 
deer, one beaver ſhould naturally exchange for or be worth 
two deer. It is natural that what is uſually the produce of 
two days or two hours labour, ſhould be worth double of 
what is uſually the produce of one day's or one hour's 


labour. : | 


Ir the one ſpecies of labour ſhould be more ſevere than 
the other, ſome allowance will naturally be made for this ſu- 
perior hardſhip; and the produce of one hour's labour in the 
one way may frequently exchange for that of two hours la- 
bour in the other. 


Ox if the one ſpecies of labour requires an uncommon de- 
gree of dexterity and ingenuity, the eſteem which men have 
tor ſuch talents, will naturally give a value to their produce, 
ſuperior to what would be due to the time employed about it. 
Such talents can ſeldom be acquired but in conſequence of 
long application, and the ſuperior value of their produce may 
frequently be no more than a reaſonable compenſation for 
the time and labour which muſt be ſpent in acquiring them. 
In the advanced ſtate of ſociety, allowances of this kind, for 
ſuperior hardſhip and ſuperior (kill, are commonly made in 
the wages of labour; and ſomething of the ſame kind muſt 


probably have taken place in its earlieſt and rudeſt 
period. | 


Is 
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2 IN this ſtate of things, the whole produce of labour be- 5 
longs to the labourer; and the quantity of labour commonly ö 
employed in acquiring or producing any commodity, is the 
only circumſtance which can regulate the quantity of labour 
which it ought commonly to purchaſe, command, or ex- 


change for. 


As ſoon as ſtock has accumulated in the hands of particu- 
lar perſons, ſome of them will naturally employ it in ſetting 
to work induſtrious people, whom they will ſupply with ma- 
terials and ſubſiſtence, in order to make a profit by the ſale 
of their work, or by what their labour adds to the value of 
the materials. In exchanging the complete manufacture ei- 
ther for money, for labour, or for other goods, over and 
above what may be ſuſſicient to pay the price of the materials, 
and the wages of the workmen, ſomething muſt be given for 
the profits of the undertaker of the work who hazards his 
ſtock in this adventure. The value which the workmen add 
to the materials, therefore, reſolves itſelf in this caſe into two 
parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the pro- 
fits of their employer upon the whole ſtock of materials and 
wages which he advanced. He could have no intereſt to 
employ them, unleſs he expected from the ſale of their work 
ſomething more than what was ſufficient to replace his ſtock 
to him; and he could have no intereſt to employ a great 
ſtock rather than a ſmall one, unleſs his profits were to bear 
ſome proportion to the extent of his ſtock. 


THE profits of ſtock, it may perhaps be thought, are only 
a different name. for the wages of a particular ſort of labour, 
the labour of inſpection and direction. They are, however, 
altogether different, are regulated by quite different princi- 
ples, and bear no proportion to the quantity, the 7 
or the ingenuity of this ſuppoſed labour of inſpection and di- 
rection. They are regulated altogether by the value of the 
ſtock employed, and are greater or ſmaller in proportion to 
the extent of this ſtock. , a" us ſuppoſe, for example, that 
in ſome particular place, where the common annual profits 
of manufacturing ſtock are ten per cent. there are two differ- 
ent manufactures, in each of which twenty workmen arc 
employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year cach, or at the 
expence of three hundred a year in each manufactory. Let 
us ſuppoſe too, that rhe coarſe materials annually wrought up 


in the one coſt only ſeven hundred pounds, while the finer 
material: 
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materials in the other coſt ſeven thouſand. The capital an- 
nually employed in the one will in this caſe amount only to 
one thouſand pounds; whereas that employed in the other 
will amount to ſeven thouſand three hundred pounds. At 
the rate of ten per cent. therefore, the undertaker of the one 
will expect an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only; while that of the other will expect about ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. But though their profits are ſo very 
different, their labour of inſpection and direction may be ei- 
ther altogether or very nearly the ſame. In many great works, 
almoſt the whole labour of this kind is committed to ſome 
principal clerk. - His wages properly expreſs the value of this 
labour of inſpeCtion and direction. Though in ſettling them 
ſome regard is had commonly, not only to his labour and 
{kill, but to the truſt which is repoſed in him, yet they never 
bear any regular proportion to the capital of which he over- 
ſees the management; and the owner of this capital, though 
he is thus diſcharged of almoſt all labour, ſtill expects that 
his profits ſhould bear a regular 3 to his capital. In 
the price of commodities, therefore, the profits of ſtock con- 
ſtitute a component part altogether different from the wages 
of labour, and regulated by quite different principles. 


In this ſtate of things, the whole produce of labour does 


not always belong to the labourer. He muſt in moſt caſes 


ſhare it with the owner of the ſtock which employs him. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only circumſtance 
which can regulate the quantity which it ought commonly to 
purchaſe, command, or exchange for. An additional quan- 
tity, it is evident, muſt be due for the profits of the ſtock 
which advanced the wages and furniſhed the materials of that 
labour. 


As ſoon as the land of any country has all become private 
property, the landlords, like all other men, love to reap 
where they never ſowed, and demand a rent even for its na- 
tural produce. The wood of the foreſt,” the graſs of the field, 
and all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when land was 
in common, coſt the labourer only the trouble of gatherin 
them, come, even to him, to have an additional price fixe 
upon them. He muſt then pay for the licence to gather 
them; and muſt give up to the landlord a portion of what 
his labour either collects 09 produces. This portion, or, 

Vor. I. what 
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what comes to the ſame thing, the price of this portion, con- 
ſtitutes the rent of land, and in the price of the greater part 
of commodities makes a third component part. 


THE real value of all the different component parts of 
— it muſt be obſerved, is meaſured by the quantity of la- 
bour which they can, each of them, purchaſe or command. 
Labour meaſures the value not only of that part of price 
which reſolves itſelf into labour, but of that which 2 
itſelf into rent, and of that which reſolves itſelf into profit. 


In every ſociety the price of every commodity finally re- 
ſolves itſelf into ſome one or other, or all of thoſe three parts; 
and in every improved ſociety, all the three enter more or leſs, 
as component parts, into the price of the far greater part of 
commodities. pF, 


In the price of corn, for example, one part pays the rent 
of the landlord, another pays the wages or maintenance of 


the labourers and labouring cattle employed in producing it, 


and the third pays the profit of the farmer. Theſe three 
parts ſeem either immediately or ultimately to make up the 
whole price of corn. A fourth part, it may perhaps be 
thought, is neceſſary for replacing the ſtock of the farmer, or 

for compenſating the wear and tear of his labouring cattle, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. But it muſt be conſi- 
dered that the price of any inſtrument of huſbandry, ſuch as 
a labouring horſe, is itſelf made up of the ſame three parts 
the rent of the land upon which he is reared, the labour of 
tending and rearing him, and the profits of the farmer who 
advances both the rent of this land, and the wages of this la- 
bour. Though the price of the corn, therefore, may pay 
the price as well as the maintenance of the horſe, the 
whole price ſtill refolves itſelf either immediately or 
ultimately into the fame three parts of rent, labour and 
profit. 


In the price of flour or meal, we muſt add to the price of 
the corn, the profits of the miller, and the wages of his ſer- 
vants; in the price of bread, the profits of the baker, and the 
wapes of his ſervants; and in the price of both, the labour of 
tranſporting the corn from the houſe of the farmer to that of 
the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the baker, 

together 
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together with the profits of thoſe who advance the wages of 
that labour. | 


THe price of flax reſolves itſelf into the ſame three parts as 
that of corn. In the price of linen we muſt add to this price 


the wages of the flax-dreſſer, of the ſpinner, of the weaver, 


of the bleacher, &c. together with the profits of their reſpec- 
tive employers. 


As any particular Oy comes to be more manufac- 


_. tured, that part of the price which reſolves itſelf into wages 


and profit, comes to be greater in be to that which 
reſolves itſelf into rent. In the progreſs of the manufacture, 


not only the number of profits increaſe, but every ſubſequent 


profit is greater than the foregoing; becauſe the capital from 
which it is derived muſt always be greater. The capital 
which employs the weavers, for example, muſt be greater 
than that which employs the ſpinners; becauſe it not only re- 
places that capital with its profits, but pays, beſides, the 
wages of the weavers; and the profits muſt always bear ſome 
proportion to the capital. 

In the moſt improved ſocieties, however, there are always 
a few commodities of which the price reſolves itſelf into two 
parts only, the wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock 
and a ſtill ſmaller number in which it conſiſts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of ſea-fhſh, for example, 
one part pays the labour of the fiſhermen, and the other the 
profits of the capital employed in the fiſnery. Rent very ſel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does ſometimes, as I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. It is otherwiſe, at leaſt through the 
greater part of Europe, in river fiſheries. A falmon fiſhery 
pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a ſalmon as well as 
wages and profit. In ſome parts of Scotland a few poor peo- 
ple make a trade of gathering, along the ſea-ſhore, thoſe little 
variegated ſtones commonly known by the name of Scotch 
pebbles. The price which is paid to them by the ſtone-cutter 
is altogether the wages of their labour; neither rent nor pro- 
fit make any part of it. 


Bur the whole price of any commodity muſt ſtill finally 
reſolve itſelf into ſome one or other, or all of thoſe three 
parts; as whatever part of it remains after paying the rent — 
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the land, and the price of the whole labour employed in 
raiſing, manufacturing, and bringing it to market, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be profit to ſomebody. 


As the price or exchangeable value of every particular 
commodity, taken ſeparately, reſolves itſelf into ſome one or 
other or al of thoſe three parts; ſo that of all the commodi- 
ties which compoſe the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, muſt reſolve itſelf into the 
ſame three parts, and be parcelled out among different inha- 
bitants of the country, either as the wages of their labour, the 
profits of their ſtock, or the rent of their land. The whole 
of what is annually either collected or produced by the labour 
of every ſociety, or what comes to the ſame thing, the whole 
price of it, 1s in this manner originally diſtributed among 
ſome of its different members. Wages, profit, and rent, are 
the three original ſources of all revenue as well as of all ex- 
changeable value. All other reyenue is ultimately derived 
from ſome one or other of theſe. 


Wno EVER derives his revenue from a fund which is his 
own, muſt draw it either from his labour, from his ſtock, or 
from his land. The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages. That derived from ſtock, by the perſon who ma- 
nages or employs it, is called profit. That derived from it 
by the perſon who does not employ it himſelf, but lends it to 
another, 1s called the intereſt or the uſe of money. It is the 
compenſation which the borrower pays to the lender, for the 
profit which he has an opportunity of making by the uſe of 
the money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to the bor- 
rower, who runs the riſk and takes the trouble of employing 
it; and part to the lender, who affords him the opportunity 
of making this profit. The intereſt of money is always a de- 
rivative revenue, which, if it is not paid from the profit 
which is made by the uſe of the money, muſt be paid from 
ſome other ſource of revenue, unleſs perhaps the borrower is 
a ſpendthrift, who contracts a ſecond debt in order to pay the 
intereſt of the firſt. The revenue which proceeds altogether 
from land, is called rent, and belongs to the landlord. 'The 
revenue of the farmer 1s derived partly from his labour, and 
partly from his ſtock. To him, land is only the inſtrument 
which enables him to earn the wages of this labour, and to 
make the profits of this ſtock. All taxes, and all the revenue 
which is 2 upon them, all ſalaries, penſions, and an- 
nuities 
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nuities of every kind, are ultimately derived from © 

or other of thoſe three original ſources of revenue, and are 
aid either immediately or mediately from the wages of la- 

— the profits of ſtock, or the rent of land. 


WHEN thoſe three different ſorts of revenue belong to dif- 
ferent perſons, they are readily diſtinguiſhed z but when they 
belong to the ſame they are ſometimes confounded with one 
another, at leaſt in common language. 


A GENTLEMAN who farms a part of his own eſtate, after 
aying the expence of cultivation, ſhould gain both the rent 
of the landlord and the profit of the farmer. He is apt to 


. denominate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus con- 


founds rent with profit, at leaſt in common language. The 
greater part of our North American and Weſt Indian plant- 
ers are in this ſituation. They farm, the greater part of them, 
their own eſtates, and accordingly we ſeldom hear of the rent 
of a plantation, but frequently of its profit. 


Common farmers ſeldom employ any overſeer to direct 
the general operations of the farm. They generally too work 
a good deal with their own hands, as ploughmen, harrow- 
ers, Sc. What remains of the crop after paying the rent, 
therefore, ſhould not only replace to them their ſtock em- 
ployed in cultivation, together with its ordinary profits, but 
pay them the wages which are due to them, both as labour- 
ers and overſeers. Whatever remains, however, after pay- 
ing the rent and keeping up the ſtock, is called profit. But 
wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, by ſaving 
theſe wages, muſt neceſſarily gain them. Wages, therefore, 
are in this caſe confounded with profit. 


AN independent manufaCturer, who has ſtock enough both 
to purchaſe materials, and to maintain himſelf till he can 
carry his work to market, ſhould gain both the wages of a 
journeyman who works under a maſter, and the profit which 
that maſter makes by the ſale of the journeyman's work. 
His whole gains, however, 'are commonly called profit, and 
wages are, in this caſe too, confounded with profit. 


A. GARDENER who cultivates his own garden with his 
own hands, unites in his own perſon the three different cha- 
racters, of landlord, farmer, and labourer. His produce, 
therefore, ſhould pay him the rent of the firſt, the profit of 


the ſecond, and the wages of the third. The whole, how- 
ever, 
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ever, is commonly conſidered as the earnings of his labour. 
Both rent and profit are, in this caſe, confounded with wages. 


As in a civilized country there are but few commodities of 
which the exchangeable value ariſes from labour only, rent 
and profit contributing largely to that of the far greater part 
of them, ſo the annual produce of its labour will always be 
. ſufficient to purchaſe or command a much greater quantity of 
labour than what was employed in raiſing, preparing, and 
— that produce to market. If the ſociety was annually 
to employ all the labour which it can annually purchaſe, as 
the quantity of labour would increaſe greatly every year, ſo 
the produce of every ſucceeding year would be of vaſtly great- 
er value than that of the foregoing. But there is no country 
in which the whole annual produce is employed in maintaining 
the induſtrious. The idle every where conſume a great part 
of it; and according to the different proportions in which it is 
annually divided between thoſe two different orders of people, 
its ordinary or average value muſt either annually increaſe or 
diminiſh, or continue the ſame from one year to another. 


CHAP. 
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fs 


Of the natural and market Price of Commodities. 


Turzr is in every ſociety or neighbourhood an ordi- 
nary or average rate both of wages and profit in every differ- 
ent employment of labour and ſtock. This rate is naturally 
regulated, as I ſhall ſhow hereafter, partly by the general 
circumſtances of the ſociety, their riches or poverty, their 
advancing, ſtationary, or declining condition; and partly by 
the particular nature of each employment. 


THERE is likewiſe in every ſociety or neighbourhood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent, which is regulated too, as I 
ſhall ſhow hereafter, partly by the general circumſtances of 
the ſociety or neighbourhood in which the land is ſituated, 
_ partly by the natural or improved fertility of the 
and. 


Turks ordinary or average rates may be called the natural 
rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place in which 
they commonly prevail. 


WHEN the price of any commodity is neither more nor 
leſs than what is ſufficient to pay the rent of the land, the 
_ of the labour, and the profits of the ſtock employed in 
raiſing, preparing, and bringing it to market, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then ſold for what may 
be called its natural price. 


Tux commodity is then ſold preciſely for what it is worth, 
or for what it really coſts the perſon who brings it to market; 
for though in common language what is called the prime coſt 
of any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the per- 
ſon who is to ſell it again, yet if he ſells it at a price which 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his neigh- 
bourhood, he is evidently a loſer by the trade; ſince by em- 

| ploying 
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ploying his ſtock in ſome other way he might have made that 
profit. His profit, beſides, is his revenue, the proper fund 
of his ſubſiſtence. As, while he is preparing and bringing 
the goods to market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their ſubſiſtence; ſo he advances to himſelf, in the ſame 
manner, his own ſubſiſtence, which is generally ſuitable to 
the profit which he may reaſonably expect from the ſale of 
his goods. Unleſs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly be ſaid to have 
really coſt him. | 


TrovGH the price, therefore, which leaves him this pro- 
fit, is not always the loweſt at which a dealer may ſometimes 
ſell his goods, it is the loweſt at which he is likely to fell 
them for any conſiderable time; at leaſt where there is per- 
fect liberty, or where he may change his trade as often as he 


pleaſes. - 


TRE actual price at which any commodity is commonly 
ſold is called its market price. It may either be above, or be- 
low, or exactly the ſame with its natural price. 


THE market price of every particular commodity is regu- 
lated by the proportion between the quantity which is actually 
brought to market, and the demand of thoſe who are willing 
to pay the natural price of the commodity, or the whole va- 
lue of the rent, labour, and profit, which muſt be paid in or- 
der to bring it thither. Such people may be called the effec- 
tual demanders, and their demand the effectual demand; 
ſince it may be ſufficient to effectuate the bringing of the 
commodity to market. It is different from the abſolute de- 
mand. A very poor man may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to have 
a demand for a coach and fix; he might like to have it; but 
his demand is not an effectual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market in order to ſatisfy it. 


WHEN the quantity of any commodity which is brought 
to market, falls ſhort of the effectual demand, all thoſe who 
are willing to pay the whole value of the rent, wages, and 
profit, which muſt be paid in order to bring it thither, can- 
not be ſupplied with the quantity which they want. Rather 
than want it altogether, ſome of them will be willing to give 
more. A competition will immediately begin among them, 


and the market price will riſe more or leſs above the natural 
| price, 
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price, according as either the greatneſs of the deficiency, or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, happen to 
animate more or leſs the eagerneſs of the competition. 
Among competitors of equal wealth and luxury the ſame de- 
ficiency will generally occaſion a more or leſs eager competi- 
tion, according as the acquiſition of the commodity happens - 
to be of more or leſs importance to them. Hence the exorbi- 
tant price of the neceſſaries of life during the blockade of a 


/ town or in a famine. 


WHEN the quantity brought to market exceeds the effec- 
tual demand, it cannot be all fold to thoſe who are willing to 
pay the whole value of the rent, wages and profit, which 
mult be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part muſt be 
ſold to thoſe who are willing to pay leſs, and the low price 
which they give for it muſt reduce the price of the whole. 
The market price will fink more or leſs below the natural 
price, according as the greatneſs of the exceſs increaſes more 
or leſs the competition of the ſellers, or according as it hap- 

ns to be more or leſs important to them to get immediately 
rid of the commodity. The fame exceſs in the importation 
of periſhable, will occaſion a much greater competition than 
in that of durable commodities ; in the importation of oranges, 
for example, than in that of old iron. 


Wur the quantity brought to market is juſt ſufficient to 
ſupply the effectual demand and no more, the market price 
naturally comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be 
judged of, the ſame with the natural price. 'The whole quan- 
tity upon hand can be diſpoſed of for this price, and cannot 
be diſpoſed of for more. 'The competition of the different deal- 
ers obliges'them all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 


them to accept of leſs. 


THe quantity of every commodity brought to market na- 
turally ſuits itſelf to the effectual demand. It is the intereſt 
of all thoſe who employ their land, labour, or ſtock, in bring- 
ing any commodity to market, that the quantity never ſhould 
exceed the effectual demand; and it is the intereſt of all other 
people that it never ſhould fall ſhort of that demand. 


Ir at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, ſome of 
the component parts of its price mult be paid below their na- 
tural rate. If it is rent, the intereſt of the landlords will 

immediately 
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immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land; 
and if it is wages or profit, the intereſt of the labourers in 
the one caſe, and of their employers in the other, will prompt 
them to withdraw a part of their labour or ſtock from this 
employment. 'The quantity brought to market will ſoon be 
no more than ſufficient to ſupply the effectual demand. All 
the different parts of its price will riſe to their natural rate, 
and the whole price to its natural price. 


Ir, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market ſhould 
at any time fall ſhort of the effectual demand, ſome of the 
component parts of its price muſt riſe above their natural 
rate. If it is rent, the intereſt of all other landlords will na- 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for the raiſing of 
this commodity; if it is wages or profit, the intereſt of all 
other labourers and dealers will ſoon prompt them to employ 
more labour and ſtock in preparing and bringing it to mar- 
ket. 'The quantity brought thither will — ſufficient to 
ſupply the effectual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will ſoon ſink to their natural rate, and the whole price 
to its natural price. 


Tart natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central 
price, to which the prices of all commodities are continually 

avitating. Different accidents may ſometimes keep them 
uſpended a good deal above it, and ſometimes force them 
down even ſomewhat below it. But whatever may be the ob- 
ſtacles which hinder them from ſettling in this center of 
repoſe and continuance, they are conſtantly tending to- 
wards it. 


Tux whole quantity of induſtry annually employed in or- 

der to bring any commodity to market, naturally ſuits itſelf 
in this manner to the effectual demand. It naturally aims at 
bringing always that preciſe quantity thither which may 
be - oo to ſupply, and no more than ſupply, that de- 
man 


Bur in ſome employments the ſame quantity of induſtry 
will in different years produce very different quantities of 
commodities; while in others it will produce always the 
ſame, or very nearly the ſame. The ſame number of labour- 
ers in huſbandry will, in different years, produce very differ- 
ent quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, &c. But the ſame 

number 
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number of ſpinners and weavers will every year produce the 
ſame or very nearly the ſame quantity of linen and woollen 
cloth. It is only the average produce of the one ſpecies of 
induſtry which can be ſuited in any reſpect to the effectual 
demand; and as its actual produce is frequently much great- 
er and frequently much leſs than its average produce, the 
quantity of the commodities brought to market will ſonge- 
times exceed a good deal, and ſometimes fall ſhort a good 


deal of the effeCtual demand. Even though that demand 


therefore ſhould continue always the ſame, their market price 
will be liable to great fluctuations, will ſometimes fall a good 
deal below, and ſometimes riſe a good deal above their natu- 
ral price. In the other "_—_ of induſtry, the produce of 
equal quantities of labour being — the ſame or very near- 
ly the ſame, it can be more exactly ſuited to the effectual de- 
mand. While that demand continues the ſame, therefore, 
the market price of the commodities is likely to do ſo too, and 
to be either altogether, or as nearly as can be judged of, the 
ſame with the natural price. That the price of linen and 
woollen cloth is liable neither to ſuch frequent nor to ſuch 
great variations as the price of corn, every man's experience 
will inform him. The price of the one ſpecies of commodi- 
ties varies only with the variations in the demand: That of 
the other varies, not only with the variations in the demand, 
but with the much greater and more frequent variations in 
the quantity of what is brought to market in order to ſupply 
that demand. 


THe occaſional and temporary fluctuations in the market 
price of any commodity fall chiefly upon thoſe parts of its 
price which reſolve themſelves into wages and profit. 'That 
part which reſolves itſelf into rent is leſs affected by them. 
A rent certain in money is not in the leaſt affected by them 
either in its rate or in its value. A rent which conſiſts either 
in a certain proportion or in a certain quantity of the rude 
produce, is no doubt affected in its yearly value by all the oc- 
caſional and temporary fluctuations in the market price of 
that rude produce: but it is ſeldom affected by them in its 
yearly rate. In ſettling the terms of the leaſe, the landlord 


and farmer endeavour, according to their beſt judgment, to 


adjuſt that rate, not to the temporary and occaſional, but to 
the average and ordinary price of the produce, 


OUCH 
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Suck fluctuations affect both the value and the rate either 
of wages or of profit, according as the market happens to be 
either over- ſtocked or under- ſtocked with commodities or with 
labour; with work done, or with work to be done. A pub- 
lic mourning raiſes the price of black cloth (with which the 
market is almoſt always under- ſtocked upon ſuch occaſions), 
and augments the profits of the merchints who poſſeſs any 
conſiderable quantity of it. It has no effect upon the wages 
of the weavers. 'The market is under-ſtocked with commo- 
dities, not with labour; with work done, not with work to 
be done. It raiſes the wages of journeymen taylors. The 
market is here under- ſtocked with labour. There is an ef- 
fectual demand for more labour, for more work to be done 
than can be had. It ſinks the price of coloured filks and 
cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who 
have any conſiderable quantity of them upon hand. It ſinks 
too the wages of the workmen employed in preparing ſuch 
commodities, for which all demand 1s — for ſix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here over- ſtocked 
both with commodities and with labour. 


Bur though the market price of every particular commo- 
dity is in this manner continually gravitating, if one may ſay 
ſo, towards the natural price, yet ſometimes particular acci- 
dents, ſometimes natural cauſes, and ſometimes particular re- 
gulations of police, may, in many commodities, keep up the 
market price, for a long time together, a good deal on the 
natural price, 


Wurm by an increaſe in the effectual demand, the market 
price of ſome particular commodity happens to riſe a good 
deal above the natural price, thoſe who employ their. ſtocks 
in ſupplying that market are — careful to conceal this 
change. If it was commonly known, their great profit would 
- tempt ſo many new rivals to employ their ſtocks in the ſame 
way, that, the effeCtual demand being fully ſupplied, the 
market price would ſoon be reduced to the natural price, and 
perhaps for ſome time even below it. If the market is at a 
reat diſtance from the reſidence of thoſe who ſupply it, 
may ſometimes be — to keep the 3 for 3 
her, and may ſo long enjoy their extraordinar 
—— uy — — of this kind, —. 


ever, it muſt be acknowledged, can ſeldom be long kept; and 
the 
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the extraordinary profit can laſt very little longer than they are 
kept. | 


SECRETS in manufactures are capable of being longer 
kept than ſecrets in trade. A dyer who has found the means 
of producing a particular colour with materials which coft 
only half the price of thoſe commonly made uſe of, may, 
with good management, enjoy the advantage of his diſcovery 
as long as he lives, and even leave it as a legacy to his poſte- 
rity. His extraordinary gains ariſe from the high price which 
is paid for his private labour. They properly conſiſt in the 
high wages of that labour. But as they are repeated upon 
every part of his ſtock, and as their whole amount bears, 
upon that account, a regular proportion to it, they are com- 
monly conſidered as extraordinary profits of ſtock. 


SUCH enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effects of particular accidents, of which, however, the opera- 
tion may ſometimes laſt for many years together. 


SOME natural productions require ſuch a ſingularity of 
ſoil and ſituation, that all the land in a great country which 
is fit for producing them, may not be ſufficient to ſupply the 
effectual demand. The whole quantity brought to market, 
therefore, may be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to give 
more than what is ſuthcient to pay the rent of the land which 
produced them, together with the wages of the labour, and 
the profits of the ſtock ,which were employed in preparing 
and bringing them to market, according to their natural rates. 
Such commodities may gontinue for — 2 centuries together 
to be ſold at this high price; and that part of it which reſolves 
itſelf into the rent of land is in this caſe the part which is 
nerally paid above its natural rate. The rent of the land 
which affords ſuch ſingular and eſteemed productions, like 
the rent of ſome vineyards in France of a peculiarly happy 
ſoil and ſituation, bears no regular proportion to the rent of 
other equally fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. The wages of the labour and the profits of 


the ſtock employed in bringing ſuch commodities to market, 


on the contrary, are ſeldom out of their natural proportion to 
thoſe of the other employments of labour and ſtock in their 
neighbourhoood. 


SUCH 
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Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effect of natural cauſes which may hinder the effectual de- 
mand from ever being fully ſupplied, and which may conti- 
nue, therefore, to operate tor ever. 


A MONOPOLY granted either to an individual or to a trad- 
ing company has the ſame effect as a ſecret in trade or manu- 
factures. e monopoliſts, by keeping the market conſtant- 
ly under-ſtocked, by never fully ſupplying the effectual de- 
: mand, ſell their commodities much above the natural price, 
and raiſe their emoluments, whether they conſiſt in wages or 
profit, greatly above their natural rate. 


Iux price of monopoly is upon every occaſion the higheſt 
which can be got. The natural price, or the price of free 
competition, on the contrary, is the loweſt which can be 
taken, not upon every occaſion, indeed, but for any conſidera- 
ble time together. "The one is upon every occaſion the high- 
eſt which can be ſqueezed out of the buyers, or which, it is 
ſuppoſed, they will conſent to give: The other is the loweſt 
which the ſellers can commonly afford to take, and at theſame 
time continue their buſineſs. 


TE excluſive privileges of corporations, ſtatutes of ap- 
prenticeſhip, and all thoſe laws which reſtrain, in particular 
employments, the competition to a ſmaller number than 
might otherwiſe go into them, have the ſame tendency, 
though in a leſs degree. They are a ſort of get mono- 
polies, and may frequently, for ages together and in whole 
clafſes of employments, keep up the market price of particular 
commodities above the natural price, and maintain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the ſtock employed 
about them ſomewhat above their natural rate. 


Svcn enhancements of the market price may laſt as long 
as the regulations of police which give occaſion to them. 


Tat market price of any particular commodity, though it 
may continue long above, can ſeldom continue long below 
its natural price. Whatever part of it was paid below the 
natural rate, the perſons whoſe intereſt it affected would im- 
mediately feel the loſs, and would immediately withdraw 
either ſo much land, or ſo much labour, or ſo much ſtock, 


from being employed about it, that the quantity brought to 
market 
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market would ſoon be no more than ſufficient to ſupply the 
effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, would ſoon 
riſe to the natural price. This at leaſt would be the caſe 
where there was perfect liberty. 


The ſame ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip and other corporation 
laws indeed, which, when a manufacture is in proſperity, en- 
able the workman to raiſe his wages a good deal above their 
natural rate, ſometimes oblige him, when it decays, to let 
them down a good deal below it. As in the one caſe they 
exclude many people from his employment, ſo in the other 
2 exclude him from many employments. The effect of 
ſuch regulations, however, is not near ſo durable in ſinking 
the workman's wages below, as in raiſing them above their 
natural rate. 'Their operation in the one way may endure for 
many centuries, but in the other it can laſt no longer than 
the lives of ſome of the workmen who were bred to the bu- 
ſineſs in the time of its proſperity. When they are gone, the 
number of thoſe who are afterwards educated to the trade 
will naturally ſuit itſelf to the effectual demand. The police 
muſt be as violent as that of Indoſtan or antient Egypt (where 
every man was bound by a principle of religion to follow the 
occupation of his father, and was ſuppoſed to commit the moſt 
horrid ſacrilege if he changed it for another) which can in any 
particular employment, and for ſeveral generations together, 
ſink either the wages of labour or the profits of ſtock below 
their natural rate. 


Turs is all that I think neceffary to be obſerved at preſent 
concerning the deviations, whether occaſional or permanent, 
of the market price of commodities from the natural price. 


THE natural price itſelf varies with the natural rate of 
each of its component parts, of wages, profit, and rent; and 
in every ſociety this rate varies according to their circumſtan- 
ces, according to their riches or poverty, their advancing, ſta- 
tionary, or declining condition. I ſhall, in the four following 
chapters, endeavour to explain, as fully and diſtinctly as I can, 
the cauſes of thoſe different variations. 


FiksT, I ſhall endeavour to explain what are the circum- 
ſtances which naturally determine the rate of wages, and in 


what manner thoſe circumſtances are affected by the riches 
or 
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or poverty, by the advancing, ſtationary, or declining ſtate of 
the ſociety. 


SECONDLY, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow what are the cir- 
cumſtances which naturally determine the rate of profit, and 
in what manner too thoſe circumſtances are affected by the 
like variations in the ſtate of the ſociety. 


Trovcn pecuniary wages and profit are very different in 
the different employments of labour and ſtock ; yet a certain 
proportion ſeems commonly to take place between both the 
pecuniary wages in all the different employments of labour, and 
the pecuniary profits in all the different employments:of ſtock. 
This proportion, it will appear hereafter, depends partly upon 
the nature of the different employments, and partly upon the 
different laws and policy of the ſociety in which they are car- 
ried on, But though in many reſpects dependent upon the 
laws and policy, this proportion ſeems to be little affected by 
the riches or poverty of that ſociety ; by its advancing, ſta- 
tionary, or declining condition ; but to remain the ſame or 
very nearly the ſame in all thoſe different ſtates. I ſhall, in 
the third place, endeavour to explain all the different circum- 
ſtances which regulate this proportion. 


In the fourth and laſt place, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow 
what are the circumſtances which regulate the rent of land, 
and which either raiſe or lower the real price of all the dif- 
ferent ſubſtances which it produces. | 


CHAP. 
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Of the Wages of Labour. 


T HE produce of labour conſtitutes the natural recom- 
pence or wages of labour. 


In that original ſtate of things, which precedes both the 
appropriation of land and the accumulation of ſtock, the 
whole produce of labour belongs to the labourer. He has 
neither landlord nor maſter to ſhare with him. 


Hap this ſtate continued, the wages of labour would have 
augmented with all thoſe improvements in its productive 
powers, to which the diviſion of labour gives occaſion. All 
things would gradually have become cheaper. 'They would 
have been produced by a ſmaller quantity of labour; and as 
the commodities produced by equal quantities of labour 
would naturally in this ſtate of things be exchanged for one 
another, they would have been purchaſed likewiſe with the 
produce of a ſmaller quantity. 


Bor though all things would have become cheaper in rea- 
lity, in appearance many _ might have become dearer 
than before, or have been exchanged for a greater quantity 
of other goods. Let us ſuppoſe, tor example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive powers of labour 
had been improved to tenfold, or that a day's labour could 
produce ten times the quantity of work which it had done 
originally ; but that in a particular employment they had 
been improved only to double, or that a day's labour could 
produce only twice the quantity of work which it had done 
before. In exchanging the 1 of a day's labour in the 


Vol. I. greater 
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greater part of employments, for that of a day's labour in 
this particular one, ten times the original quantity of work 
in them would purchaſe only twice the original quantity in 
it. Any particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, 
for example, would appear to be five times dearer than be- 
fore. In reality, however, it would be twice as cheap. 
Though it required five times the quantity of other goods to 
purchaſe it, it would require only half the quantity of labour 
either to purchaſe or to produce it. 'The acquiſition, there- 
fore, would be twice as eaſy as before. 


Bur this original ſtate of things, in which the labourer 
enjoyed the whole produce of his own labour, could not laſt 
beyond the firſt introduction of the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of ſtock. It was at an end, therefore, long 
before the moſt conſiderable improvements were made in the 
productive powers of labour, and it would be to no purpoſe to 
trace farther what might have been its effects upon the re- 
compence or wages of labour. 


As ſoon as land becomes private property, the landlord de- 
mands a ſhare of almoſt all the produce which the labourer 
can either raife, or collect from it. His rent makes the firſt 
deduCtion from the produce of the labour which is employed 
upon land. 


IT ſeldom happens that the perſon who tills the ground 
has wherewithal to maintain himſelf till he reaps the harveſt. 
His maintenance is generally advanced to him from the ſtock 
of a maſter, the farmer who employs him, and who would 
have no intereſt to employ him, unleſs he was to ſhare in the 
produce of his labour, or unleſs his ſtock was to be replaced 
to him with a profit. This profit makes a ſecond deduction 
from the produce of the labour which is employed upon 


| land, 


Tux produce of almoſt all other labour is liable to the like 
deduction of profit. In all arts and manufaCtures the greater 
part of the workmen ſtand in need of a maſter to advance 
them the materials of their work, and their wages and main- 
tenance till it be compleated. He ſhares in the produce of 
their labour, or in the value which it adds to the materials 
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upon which it is beſtowed; and in this ſhare conſiſts his 
profit. 


IT ſometimes happens, indeed, that a ſingle independent 
workman has ſtock ſufficient both to purchaſe the materials 
of his work, and to maintain himſelf till it be compleated. 
He is both maſter and workman, and enjoys the whole pro- 
duce of his own labour, or the whole value which it adds to 
the materials upon which it is beſtowed. It includes 
what are uſually two diſtinct revenues, belonging to two 
_— perſons, the profits of ſtock, and the wages of 
labour. oy es ; : 


Such caſes, however, are not very frequent, and in every 
part of Europe, twenty workmen ſerve under a maſter for 
one that is independent ; and the wages of labour are every 


where underſtood to be, what they uſually are, when the la- 


bourer is one perſon, and the owner of the ſtock which em- 
ploys him another. , 


WHAT are the common wages of labour depends ev 
where upon the contract uf pine between thoſe — 
parties, whoſe intereſts are by no means the ſame. The 
workmen deſire to get as much, the maſters to give as little as 
poſſible. The former are diſpoſed to combine in order to 
raiſe, the latter in order to lower the wages of labour. 


Ir is not, however, difficult to foreſee which of the two 
parties muſt, upon all ordinary occaſions, have the advantage 
in the diſpute, and force the other into a compliance with 
their terms. The maſters, being fewer in number, can 
combine much more eaſily; and the law, beſides, authoriſes, 
or at leaſt does not prohibit their combinations, while it pro- 
hibits thoſe of the workmen. We have no adds of parlia- 
ment againſt combining to lower the price of work ; but 
many againſt combining to raiſe it. In all ſuch _—_ the 
maſters can hold out much longer. A landlord, a farmer, a 
maſter manufacturer, or merchant, though they did not em- 
ploy a ſingle workman, could generally live a year or two 
upon the ſtocks which they have already acquired. Many 
workmen could not ſubſiſt a week, few could ſubſiſt a 
month, and ſcarce any a year without employment. In 
the long-run the — may be as neceſſary to his 
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maſter as his maſter is to him; but the neceſſity is not ſo 
immediate. 


WE rarely hear, it has been ſaid, of the combinations of 


maſters ; though frequently of thoſe of workmen. But who- 
ever imagines, upon this account, that maſters rarely com- 
bine, is as ignorant of the world as of the ſubject. Maſters 
are always and every where in a ſort of tacit, but conſtant 
and uniform combination, not to raiſe the wages of labour 
above their actual rate. To violate this combination is every 
where a moſt unpopular action, and a ſort of reproach to a 


maſter among his neighbours and equals. We ſeldom, in- 


deed, hear of this combination, becauſe it is the uſual, and 
one may ſay, the natural ſtate of things which nobody ever 
hears of. Maſters too ſometimes enter into particular combi- 
nations to fink the wages of labour even below this rate. 
"Theſe are always conducted with the uttnoſt ſilence and ſe- 
crecy, till the moment of execution, and when the workmen 
yield, as they ſometimes do, without reſiſtance, though ſe- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by other people. 
Such combinations, however, are frequently reſiſted by a con- 
trary defenſive combination of the workmen ; who ſome- 
times too, without any provocation of this kind, combine of 
their own accord to raiſe the price of their labour. Their 
uſual pretences are, ſometimes the high price of 8 
ſometimes the great profit which their maſters make by their 
work. But whether their combinations be offenſive or de- 
fenſive, they are N abundantly heard of. In order to 
bring the point to a ſpeedy deciſion, they have always re- 
courſe to the loudeſt clamour, and ſometimes to the moſt 
ſhocking violence and outrage. They are deſperate, and act 
with the folly and extravagance of deſperate men, who muſt 
either ſtarve, or frighten their maſters into an immediate 
compliance with their demands. The maſters upon theſe 
occaſions are juſt as clamorous upon the other ſide, and never 
ceaſe to call aloud for the. aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, 
and the rigorous execution of thoſe laws which have been 
enacted with ſo much ſeverity againſt the combinations of 

ſervants, labourers, and journeymen. 'The workmen, ac- 
cordingly, very ſeldom derive any advantage from the vio- 
lence of thoſe tumultuous combinations, which, partly from 
the interpoſition of the civil magiſtrate, partly from the ſu- 
perior ſteadineſs of the maſters, partly from the neceſſity 


which the greater part of the workmen are under of ſub- 
| mitting 
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_ Cantillon ſeems, upon this account, to 
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mitting for the ſake of preſent ſubſiſtence, generally end in 
nothing, but the puniſhment or ruin of the ring- leaders. 


Bur though in diſputes with their workmen, maſters 
mult generally have the advantage, there is however a cer- 
tain rate below which it ſeems impoſlible to reduce, for any 
conſiderable time, the ordinary wages even of the loweſt ſpe- 
cies of labour. 


A MAN muſt always live by his work, and his wages muſt 
at leaſt be ſufficient to maintain him. They mult even upon 
moſt occaſions be ſomewhat more; otherwiſe it would be 
impoſlible for him to bring up a family, and the race of ſuch 
workmen could not laſt beyond the firſt generation. Mr. * 

| A that the 
loweſt ſpecies of common labourers muſt every where earn 
at leaſt double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up two children; 
the labour of the wife, on account of her neceſlary attend- 
ance on the children, being ſyppoſed no more than ſufficient 
to provide for herſelf. But one-half the children born, it is 
computed, die before the age of manhood. The pooreſt la- 
bourers, therefore, 1 to this account, muſt, one 
with another, attempt to rear at leaſt four children, in order 
that two may have an equal chance of living to that age. 
But the neceſſary maintenance of four children, it is ſup- 
poſed, may be nearly equal to that of one man. The labour 
of an able-bodied ſlave, the ſame author adds, is computed 
to be worth dduble his maintenance; and that of the meaneſt 
labourer, he thinks, cannot be worth leſs than that of an 
able-bodied ſlave. Thus far at leaſt ſeems certain, that, in 
order to bring up a family, the labour of the huſband and 
wife together muſt, even in the loweſt ſpecies of common 
labour, be able to earn ſomething more than what is pre- 
ciſely neceſſary for their own maintenance; but in what pro- 
portion, whether in that above-mentioned, or in any other, I 
{hall not take upon me to determine. 


TrnrRE are certain circumſtances, however, which 
ſometimes give the labourers an advantage, and enable 
them to raiſe their wages conſiderably above this rate ; 
evidently the loweſt which is conſiſtent with common hu- 


manity. 
WIEN 
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WHEN in any country the demand for thoſe who live b 
wages; labourers, journeymen, ſervants of every kind, is 
continually increaſing ; when every year furniſhes employ- 
ment for a greater number than had been employed the year 
before, the workmen have no occaſion to combine in order 
to raiſe their wages. The ſcarcity of hands occaſions a com- 
petition among maſters, who bid againſt one another, in 
order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily break through 
the natural combination of maſters not to raiſe wages. 


Tux demand for thoſe who live by wages, it is evident, 


cannot increaſe but in proportion to the increaſe of the funds 


which are deſtined for the payment of wages. Theſe funds 
are of two kinds ; firſt, the revenue which is over and above 
what is neceſſary for the maintenance; and, ſecondly, the 
ſtock which is over and above what is neceſſary for the em- 
ployment of their maſters. | 

WHEN the landlord, annuitant, or monied man, has a 
greater revenue than what he judges ſufficient to maintain 
his own family, he employs either the whole or a part of the 
ſurplus in maintaining one or more menial ſervants. In- 
creaſe this ſurplus, and he will naturally increaſe the number 
of thoſe ſervants. 


WHEN an independent workman, ſuch as a weaver or 
ſhoe-maker, has got more ſtock than what is ſufficient to 
22 the materials of his own work, and to maintain 

imſelf till he can difpoſe of it, he naturally employs one or 
more journeymen with the ſurplus, in order to make a profit 
by their work. Increaſe this ſurplus, and he will naturally 
| Increaſe the number of his journeymen. 


Tux demand for thoſe who live by wages, therefore, ne- 
ceſſarily increaſes with the increaſe of the revenue and ſtock 
of every country, and cannot poſſibly increaſe without it. 
The increaſe of revenue and ſtock is the increaſe of national 
wealth. The demand for thoſe who live by wages, therefore, 
naturally increaſes with the increaſe of national wealth, and 
cannot poſſibly increaſe without it. 


Ir is not the actual greatneſs of national wealth, but its 
continual increaſe, which occaſions a rife in the wages of la- 
bour. It is not, accordingly, in the richeſt countries, but in 
. 8 IT the 
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the moſt thriving, or in thoſe which are growing rich the 
faſteſt, that the wages of labour are higheſt. England is cer- 
tainly, in the preſent times, a much richer country than any 
part of North America. The wages of labour, however, are 
much higher in North America than in any part of England. 
In the province of New York, common labourers earn * 
three ſhillings and ſixpence currency, equal to two ſhillings 
ſterling, a day; ſhip carpenters, ten ſhillings and fixpence 
currency, with a pint of rum worth fix-pence ſterling, equal 
in all to fix ſhillings and fixpence ſterling ; houſe carpenters 
and bricklayers, eight ſhillings currency, equal to four ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence ſterling; journeymen taylors, five ſhillings 
currency, equal to about two ſhillings and ten-pence ſterling. 
"Theſe prices are all above the London price; and wages are 
ſaid to be as high in the other colonies as in New York. 
The price of proviſions is every where in North America 
much lower than in England. A dearth has never been 
known there. In the worſt ſeaſons, they have always had a 
ſufficiency for themſelves, though leſs for exportation. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher than it is any 
where in the mother country, its real price, the real com- 
mand of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it 
conveys to the labourer, muſt be higher in a ſtill greater pro- 
Portion. 


Bur though North America is not yet ſo rich as England, 


it is much more thriving, and advancing with much greater 
rapidity to the further acquiſition of riches. The moſt deci- 
ſive mark of the proſperity of any country is the increaſe of 


the number of its inhabitants. In Great Britain, and moſt 
other European countries, they are not ſuppoſed to double in 
leſs than five hundred years. In the Britiſh colonies in North 
America, it has been found, that they double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. Nor in the preſent times is this in- 
creaſe principally owing to the continual importation of new 
inhabitants, but to the great multiplication of the ſpecies. 
Thoſe who live to old age, it is ſaid, frequently fee there 
from fifty to hundred, and ſometimes many more, deſcend- 
ants from their own body. Labour is there ſo well rewarded, 
that a numerous family of children, inſtead of being a bur- 
then, is a ſource of opulence and proſperity to the parents. 

e 


*. was written in 1773, before the commencement of the preſent diſ- 
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The labour of each child, before it can leave their houſe, is 
computed to be worth a hundred pounds clear gain to them. 
A young widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of people in Europe, 
would have ſo little chance for a ſecond huſband, is there 
frequently courted as a ſort of fortune. The value of chil- | 
dren is the greateſt of all encouragements to marriage. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that the people in North America 
ſhould generally marry very young. Notwithftanding the. 
great increaſe occaſioned by ſuch early marriages, there is a 
continual complaint of the ſcarcity of hands in North Ame- 
rica. The demand for labourers, the funds deſtined for 
maintaining them, increaſe, it ſeems, ſtill faſter than they 
can find labourers to employ. 


Trovcn the wealth of a country ſhould be very great, 
if it has been long ſtationary, we muſt not expect to find 
the wages of labour very high in it. The funds deſtined for 
the payment of wages, the revenue and ſtock of its inhabi- 
tants, may be of the greateſt extent, but if they have conti- 
nued for ſeveral centuries of the ſame, or very nearly of the 
ſame extent, the number of labourers employed every year 
could eaſily ſupply, and even more than ſupply, the number 
wanted the following year. 'There could ſeldom be any ſcar- 
city of hands, nor could the maſters be obliged to bid againſt 
one another in order to get them. The hands, on the con- 
trary, would, in this __ naturally multiply beyond their 
employment. There would be a conſtant ſcarcity of employ- 
ment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid againſt one 
another in order to get it. If in ſuch a country the wages of 
labour had ever been more than ſufficient to maintain the la- 
| bourer, and to enable him to bring up a family, the compe- 
tition of the labourers and the intereſt of the maſters would 
ſoon reduce them to this loweſt rate which is conſiſtent with 
common humanity. China has been long one of the richeſt, 
that is, one of the moſt fertile, beſt cultivated, moſt induſ- 
trious, and moſt populous countries in the world. It ſeems, 
however, to have been long ſtationary. Marco Polo, who 
viſited it more than five hundred years ago, deſcribes its cul- 
tivation, induſtry, and populouſneſs, almoſt in the ſame 
terms in which they are deſcribed by travellers in the preſent 
times. It had perhaps, even long before his time, acquired 
that full complement of riches which the nature of its laws 


and inſtitutions permits it to acquire. The accounts of all 
travellers, 
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travellers, inconſiſtent in many other reſpects, agree in the 


low wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a labourer 
finds in bringing up a family in China. If by digging the 
ground a whole day he can get what will purchaſe a ſmall 
quantity of rice in the evening, he is contented. The condi- 
tion of artificers, is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe. Inſtead of wait- 
ing indolently in their work-houſes, for the calls of their cuſ- 
tomers, as'in Europe, they are continually running about the 
ſtreets with the tools of their reſpective trades, oftering their 
ſervice, and as it were begging employment. 'The poverty 
of the lower ranks of people in China far ſurpaſſes that gf the 
moſt beggarly nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly ſaid, many thouſand 
families have no habitation on the land, but live conſtantly in 
little fiſhing boats upon the rivers and canals. The ſubſiſt- 
ence which they find there is ſo ſcanty that they are eager to 
fiſh up the naſtieſt garbage thrown over board from any Eu- 
ropean ſhip. Any carrion, the carcaſe of a dead dog or cat, 

for example, though half putrid and ſtinking, is as welcome 
to them as the moſt wholeſome food to the people of other 
countries. Marriage is encouraged in China, not by the pro- 
fitableneſs of children, but by the liberty of deſtroying them. 
In all great towns ſeveral are every night expoſed in the ſtreet, 
or drowned like puppies in the water. The performance of 
this horrid office is even ſaid to be the avowed buſineſs by 
which ſome people earn their ſubſiſtence. 


CHINA, however, though it may perhaps ſtand ſtill, does 


not ſeem to go backwards. Its towns are no-where deſerted 

by their inhabitants. The lands which had once been culti- 
vated are no-where neglected. 'The ſame or very nearly the 
ſame annual labour muſt therefore continue to be performed, 
and the funds deſtined for maintaining it muſt not, conſe- 
quently, be ſenſibly diminiſhed. The loweſt claſs of labour- 
ers, therefore, notwithſtanding their ſcanty ſubſiſtence, muſt 
ſome way or another make ſhift to continue their race ſo far 
as to keep up their uſual numbers. 


Bor it would be otherwiſe in a country where the funds 
deſtined for the maintenance of labour were ſenſibly decay- 
ing. Every year the demand for ſervants and labourers 
would, in all the different claſſes of employments, be leſs than 
it had been the year before. Many who had been bred in 


the ſuperior claſſes, not being able to find employment in 
their 
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their own buſineſs, would be glad to ſeek it in the loweſt. 
The loweſt claſs being not only overſtocked with its own 
workmen, but with the oyerflowings of all the other claſſes, 
the competition for employment would be ſo great in it, as to 
reduce the wages of —4 to the moſt miſerable and ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence of the labourer. Many would not be able to find 
employment even upon theſe hard terms, but would either 
ſtarve or be driven to ſeek a ſubſiſtence either by begging, or 
by the perpetration perhaps of the greateſt enormities. Want, 
famine, and mortality would immediately prevail in that claſs, 
and from thence extend themſelves to all the ſuperior claſſes, 
till the number of inhabitants in the country was reduced to 
what could eaſily be maintained by the revenue and ſtock 
which remained in it, and which had eſcaped either the ty- 
ranny or calamity which had deſtroyed the reſt. This per- 
haps is nearly the preſent ſtate of Bengal, and of ſome other of 
the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. In a fertile coun- 
try which had before been much depopulated, where ſubſiſt- 
ence, conſequently, ſhould not be very difficult, and where, 
notwithſtanding, three or four hundred thouſand people die 
of hunger in one year, we may be aſſured that the funds deſ- 
tined — the maintenance of the labouring poor are faſt de- 
caying. The difference between the genius of the Britiſh 
conſtitution which protects and — — America, and 
that of the mercantile company which oppreſſes and domi- 
neers in the Eaſt Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuſtrated 
than by the different ſtate of thoſe countries. 


THE liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the ne- 
ceſſary effect, ſo it is the natural ſymptom of increaſing nati- 
onal wealth. The ſcanty maintenance of the labouring poor, 
on the other hand, is the natural ſymptom that things are at 
a ſtand, and their ſtarving condition that they are going faſt 
backwards. 


Ix Great Britain the wages of labour ſeem, in the preſent 
times, to be evidently more than what is preciſely neceſſary 
to enable the labourer to bring up a family. In order to ſa- 
tisfy ourſelves upon this point, it will not be neceſſary to en- 
ter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of what may be 
the loweſt ſum upon which it is poſſible to do this. There 
are many plain ſymptoms that the wages of labour are no- 
where in this country regulated by this loweſt rate which is 
conſiſtent with common humanity. f 


" FIRST, 
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FirsT, in almoſt every part of Great Britain there is a 
diſtinction, even in the loweſt ſpecies of labour, between 
ſummer and winter wages. Summer wages are always high- 
eſt. But on account of the extraordinary expence of fewel, 
the maintenance of a family is moſt expenſive in winter. 
Wages, therefore, being higheſt when this expence is loweſt, 
it ſeems evident that they are not regulated by what is neceſ- 
ſary for this expence ; but by the quantity and ſuppoſed value 
of the work. A labourer, it may be ſaid, indeed, ought to 
ſave part of his ſummer wages an order to defray his winter 
expence; and that through the whole year they do not ex- 
ceed what is neceſſary to maintain his family through the 
whole year. A flave, however, or one abſolutely dependent 
on us fer immediate ſubſiſtence, would not be treated in this 
manner. His daily ſubſiſtence would be proportioned to his 
daily neceſſities. 


SECONDLY, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain 
fluctuate with the price of proviſions. Theſe vary every- 
where from year to ycar, frequently from month to 8 
But in many places the money price of labour remains uni- 
formly the ſame ſometimes for half a century together. If in 
theſe places, therefore, the labouring poor can maintain their 
families in dear years, they muſt be at their eaſe in times of 
moderate plenty, and in affluence in thoſe of extraordinary 
cheapneſs. 'The high price of proviſions during theſe ten 
years paſt has not in many parts of the kingdom been accom- 

anied with any ſenſible riſe in the money price of labour. It 
* indeed, in ſome; owing probably more to the increaſe 
of the demand for labour than to*that of the price of provi- 
ſions. | 


THIRDLY, as the price of proviſions varies more from 
year to year than the wages of labour, ſo, on the other hand, 
the wages of labour vary more from place to place than the 
price of proviſions. The prices of bread and butcher's meat 
are generally the ſame or very nearly the ſame through the 
greater part of the united kingdom. Theſe and moſt other 
things which are ſold by retail, the way in which the labour- 
ing poor buy all things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the country, for 
* which I ſhall have occaſion to explain hereafter. But 
the wages of labour in a great town and its neighbourhood 
are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and- 
art | twenty 
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twenty per cent. higher than at a few miles diſtance. 
Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the common price of 
labour in London and its neighbourhood. At a few miles 
diſtance it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence. 'Ten pence 
may be reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood. At a few miles diſtance it falls to eight pence, the 
uſual price of common labour through the greater part of the 
low country of Scotland, where it varies a good deal leſs 
than in England. Such a difference of prices, which it ſeems 
is not always ſufficient to tranſport a man from one pariſh to 
another, would neceſſarily occaſion ſo great a tranſportation 
of the moſt bulky commodities, not only from one pariſh to 
another, but from one end of the kingdom, almoſt from one 
end of the world to the other, as would ſoon reduce them 
more nearly to a level. After all that has been ſaid of the 
levity and inconſtancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all ſorts of luggage the 
moſt difficult to be tranſported. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, can maintain their families in thoſe parts of the king- 
dom where the price of labour is loweſt, they muſt be in at- 


fluence where it is higheſt. 


FouRTHLY, the variations in the price of labour not 
only do not correſpond either in place or time with thoſe 
in the price of proviſions, but they are frequently quite op- 


polite. 


Grain, the food of the common people, is dearer in 
Scotland than in England, whence Scotland receives almoſt 
every year very large ſupplies. But Engliſh corn muſt be 
ſold dearer in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it comes; and in 
proportion to its quality it cannot be ſold dearer in Scotland 
than the Scotch corn that _ to the ſame market * com- 

ition with it. The quality o in depends chiefly upon 
wn quantity of flour . yields at the mill, NY 
in this reſpect Engliſh grain is ſo much ſuperior to the 

Scotch, that, thou Tann dearer in appearance, or in pro- 
portion to the — 2 of its bulk, it is generally cheaper in 
reality, or in proportion to its quality, or even to the mea- 
ſure of its weight. The price of labour, on the contrary, is 
dearer in England than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, 
therefore, can maintain their families in the one part of the 


united kingdom, they muſt be in afſſluence in the other. 
: Oatmeal 
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Oatmeal indeed ſupplies the common people in Scotland 
with the greateſt and the beſt part of their food, which is in 

neral much inferior to that of their neighbours of the ſame 
rank in England. 'This difference, however, in the mode of 
their ſubſiſtence is not the cauſe, but the effect of the diffe- 


rence in their wages; though, by a ſtrange milapprehenſion gag 
e. It is not um. 


becauſe one man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks 


I have frequently heard it repreſented as the cau 


a- foot, that the one is rich and the other poor; but becauſe 
the one is rich he keeps a coach, and becauſe the other is poor 


he walks a-foot. 


DvuRiNG the courſe of the laſt century, taking one year 
with another, grain was dearer in both parts of the united 
kingdom than — that of the preſent. This is a matter 
of fact which cannot now admit of any reaſonable doubt; 
and the proof of it is, if poſſible, ſtill more deciſive with re- 

rd to Scotland than with regard to England. It is in 

cotland ſupported by the evidence of the publick fiars, an- 
nual valuations — þ upon oath, according to the actual 
ſtate of the markets, of all the different ſorts of grain in 
every different county of Scotland. If ſuch direct proof 
could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I would 
obſerve that this * likewiſe been the caſe in France, and 
robably in moſt other parts of Europe. With regard to 
—— there is the cleareſt proof. But though it is certain 
that in both parts of the united kingdom, grain was ſome- 
what dearer in the laſt century than in the preſent, it is 
. equally certain that labour was much cheaper. If the la- 
bouring poor, therefore, could bring up their families then, 
they muſt be much more at their eaſe now. In the laſt cen- 
tury, the moſt uſual day-wages of common labour through 
the greater part of Scotland were ſixpence in ſummer and 
fivepence in winter. Three ſhillings a week, the ſameyprice 
very nearly, till continues to be paid in ſome parts oK the 
Highlands and Weſtern Iſlands. Through the greater part 
of the low country the moſt uſual wages of common labour 
are now eight-pence a day; ten-pence, ſometimes a ſhilling 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which border upon England, 
probably on account of that neighbourhood, and in a few 
other * where there has lately been a conſiderable riſe in 
the demand for labour, about Glaſgow, Carron, Ayr: ſhire, 
&c. In England the improvements of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce began much earlier than in Scotland. 
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'The demand for labour, and conſequently its price, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have increaſed with thoſe improvements. In the laſt 
century, accordingly, as well as in the preſent, the wages of 
labour were higher in England than in Scotland. They have 
riſen too conſiderably ſince that time, though, on account of 
the greater variety of wages paid there in different places, it 
is more difficult to aſcertain how much. In 1614, the pay 
of a foot ſoldier was the ſame«as in the preſent times, eight- 
pence a day. When it was firſt eſtabliſhed it would natu- 
rally be regulated by the uſual wages of common labourers, 
the rank of people from which foot ſoldiers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Ghief Juſtice Hales, who wrote in the time 
of Charles II. computes the neceſſary expence of a labourer's 
family, conſiſting of ſix perſons, the father and mother, two 
children able to do ſomething, and two not able, at ten ſhil- 
lings a week, or twenty-ſix pounds a year. If they cannot 
earn this by their labour, they muſt make it up, he ſuppoſes, 
either by begging or ſtealing. He appears to have enquired 
very carefully into this ſubject *. In 1688, Mr. Gregory 
King, whoſe ſkill in political arithmetick is ſo much extolled 
by Doctor Davenant, computed the ordinary income of la- 
bourers and out-ſervants to be fifteen pounds a year to a 
family, which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt, one with another, of 
three and a half perſons. His calculation, therefore, though 
different in appearance, correſponds very nearly at bottom 
with that of judge Hales. Both ſuppoſe the weekly expence 
of fach families to be about twenty-pence a head. Both the 
pecuniary income and expence of ſuch families have increaſed 
conſiderably ſince that time through the greater part of the 
kingdom; in ſome places more, and in ſome leſs; though 
perhaps ſcarce any where ſo much as ſome exaggerated ac- 
counts of the preſent wages of labour have lately repreſented 
them to the publick. 'The price of labour, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, cannot be aſcertained very accurately any where, dif- 
ferent prices being often paid at the ſame place and for the 
ſame ſort of labour, not only according to the different abili- 
ties of the workmen, but according to the eaſineſs or hard- 
neſs of the maſters. Where wages are not regulated by law, 
all that we can pretend to determine is what are the moſt 
uſual; and experience ſeems to ſhow that law can never regu- 
late them properly, though it has often pretended to do ſo. 


®* See his ſcheme for the maintenance of the Poor, in Burn's Hiſtory of the 


THE 


Poor-la ws. 
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Tux real recompence of labour, the real quantity of the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it can procure to 
the labourer, has, during the courſe of the preſent century, 
increaſed perhaps in a ſtill greater proportion than its money 
price. Not only grain has become ſomewhat cheaper, but 


many other things from which the induſtrious poor derive an - 


agreeable and wholeſome variety of food, have become a 
great deal cheaper. Potatoes, for example, do not at preſent, 
through the greater part of the kingdom, coſt half the price 
which they uſed to do thirty or forty years ago. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of n_— carrots, cabbages; things which 
were formerly never raiſed but by the ſpade, but which are 
now commonly raiſed by the plough. All ſort of garden 
ſtuff too has become cheaper. 'The greater part of the ap- 
les and even of the onions conſumed in Great Britain were 
in the laſt century imported from Flanders. The great im- 
provements in the coarſer manufactures of both linen and 
woollen cloth furniſh the labourers with cheaper and better 
cloathing; and thoſe in the manufactures of the coarfer me- 
tals, with cheaper and better inſtruments of trade, as well as 
with many agreeable and convenient pieces of houſhold fur- 
niture. Soap, ſalt, candles, leather, and fermented liquors 
have, indeed, become a good deal dearer ; chiefly from the 
taxes which have been laid upon them. The quantity of 
theſe, however, which the labouring poor are under any ne- 
ceſſity of conſuming, is ſo very ſmall, that the increaſe in 
their price does not compenſate the diminution in that of ſo 
many other things. The common complaint that luxury ex- 
tends itſelf even to the loweſt ranks of the people, and that 
the labouring poor will not now be contented with the ſame 
food, cloathing and lodging which ſatisfied them in former 
times, may convince us that it is not the money price of 
labour only, but its real recompence, which has augmented. 


Is this improvement in the circumſtances of the lower 
ranks of the people to be —_ as an advantage or as an 
inconveniency to the ſociety . 
abundantly plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif- 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of every great po- 
litical ſociety. But what improves the circumſtances of the 
greater part can never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No ſociety can ſurely be flouriſhing and. happy, of 
which the far greater part of the members are poor and miſe- 
rable. It is but equity, beſides, that they who feed, cloath 
and lodge the whole body of the people, ſhould have _ a 
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* ſhare of the produce of their own labour as to be themſelves 
tolerably well fed, cloathed and lodged. 


PoveRTY, though it no doubt diſcourages, does not al- 
ways prevent marriage. It ſeems even to be favourable to 

neration. A halt-ſtarved Highland woman frequently 

ars more than twenty children, while a pampered fine lady 
is often incapable of bearing any, and is generally exhauſted 
by two or three. Barrenneſs, ſo frequent among women of 
faſhion, is very rare among thoſe of inferior ſtation. Lux 
in the fair ſex, while it enflames perhaps the paſſion for en- 
joyment, ſeems always to weaken, and frequently to deſtroy 
altogether, the powers of generation. | 


Bu r poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, 
is pv fs ron et wn to the rearing of children. The 
tender plant is produced, but in ſo cold a ſoil and ſo ſevere a 
climate, ſoon withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a 
mother who has born twenty children not to have two alive. 
Several officers of great experience have aſſured me, that ſo 
far from recruiting their regiment, they have never been able 
to ſupply it with drums and fifes from all the ſoldiers children 
that were born in it. A greater number of fine children, 
however, is ſeldom ſeen anywhere than about a barrack of 
ſoldiers. Very few of them, it ſeems, arrive at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. In ſome places one half the children 
born die before they are four years of age; in many places 
before they are ſeven ; and in almoſt all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, will every 
where be found — among the children of the common 
people, who cannot afford to tend them with the ſame care 
as thoſe of better ſtation. Though their marriages are ge- 
nerally more fruitful than thoſe of people of faſhion, a ſmaller 

roportion of their children arrive at maturity. In foundling 
fofpitals and among the children brought up by pariſh cha- 
rities, the mortality is ſtill greater than among thoſe of the 


common people. 


Every ſpecies of animals naturally multiplies in propor- 
tion to the means of their ſubſiſtence, and no ſpecies can ever 
multiply beyond it. But in civilized ſociety it is only among 
the inferior ranks of people that the ſcantineſs of ſubſiſtence 
can ſet limits to the further multiplication of the human 

h ſpecies z 
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ſpecies; and it can do ſo in no other way than by deſtroyi 
— part of the children which their fruitful marriages — 


duce. 


Tux liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide 
better for their children, and conſequently to bring up a 

eater number, naturally tends to widen and extend thoſe 
imits. It deſerves to be remarked too, that it neceſſarily 
does this as nearly as poſſible in the proportion which the de- 
mand for labour requires. If this demand is continually in- 
creaſing, the reward of labour muſt neceſſarily encourage in 
ſuch a manner the marriage and multiplication of labourers, 
as may enable them to ſupply that continually increaſing de- 
mand by a continually increaſing population. If the reward 
ſnould at any time be leſs than what was requiſite for this 
urpoſe, the deficiency of hands would ſoon raiſe it; and if 
it ſhould at any time be more, their exceſſive multiplication 
would ſoon lower it to this neceſſary rate. The market 
would be ſo much under-ſtocked with labour in the one caſe, 
and ſo much over-ſtocked in the other, as would ſoon force 
back its price to that proper rate which the circumſtances of 
the ſociety required. It is in this manner that the demand 
for men, like that for any other commodity, neceſſarily regu- 
lates the production of men; quickens it when it goes on too 
ſlowly, and ſtops it when it advances too faſt. It is this de- 
mand which regulates and determines the ſtate of propagation 
in all the different countries of the world, in North America, 
in Europe, and in China; which renders it rapidly progreſ- 
five in the firſt, flow and gradual in the ſecond, and altoge- 
ther ſtationary in the laſt. 


Tar wear and tear of a ſlave, it has been ſaid, is at the 
expence of his maſter; but that of a free ſervant is at his own 
expence. The wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expence of his maſter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and ſervants of eve- 
ry kind muſt be ſuch as may enable them, one with another, 
to continue the race of journeymen and ſervants, according 
as the increaſing, diminiſhing, or ſtationary demand of the 
ſociety may happen to require. But though the wear and 
tear of a free ſervant be equally at the expence of his maſter, 
it generally coſts him much leſs than that of a ſlave. The 
fund deſtined for replacing or repairing, if I may fay fo, the 
wear and tear of the ſlave, is — managed by a negli- 
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gent maſter or careleſs overſcer. | That deſtined for perform- 
ing the ſame office with regard to the free man, is managed 
by the free man himſelf. e diſorders which generally pre- 
vail in the ceconomy of the rich, naturally introduce them- 
ſelves into the management of the former: The ſtrict fruga- 
lity and parſimonious attention of the poor as naturally eſta- 
bliſh themſelves in that of the latter. Under ſuch different 
management, the ſame purpoſe muſt require very different 
degrees of expence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, I believe, that 
the work done by freemen comes cheaper in the end than 
that performed by ſlaves. It is found to do ſo even at Boſton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where the wages of common 
labour are ſo very high. 


Tat liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the effect 
of increaſing wealth, ſo it is the cauſe of increaſing popula- 
tion. To complain of it is to lament over the neceſſary effect 
and cauſe of the greateſt public proſperity. 


IT deſerves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is in the pro- 
greſſrve ſtate, while the ſociety is advancing to the further ac- 
quiſition, rather chan when i has acquired its full comple- 
ment of riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of 
the great body of the people, ſeems to be the happieſt and 
the moſt comfortable. It is hard in the ſtationary, and mi- 
ſerable in the declining ſtate. 'The progreſſive ſtate is in re- 
ality the chearful and the hearty ftate to all the different or- 
ders of the ſociety. 'The ſtationary is dull; the declining, me- 
lancholy. 


Tux liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propa- 
gation, ſo it increaſes the induſtry of the common people. 
The wages of labour are the encouragement of induſtry, 
which, like every other human quality, improves in propor- 
tion to the encouragement it receives. A plentiful ſubſiſtence 
increaſes the bodily ſtrength of the labourer, and the com- 
fortable hope of bettering his condition, and of ending his 
days perhaps in eaſe and plenty, animates him to exert that 
ſtrength to the utmoſt. Where wages are high, accordingly, 
we ſhall always find the workmen more active, diligent, and 
expeditious, than where they are low; in England, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, than in remote country places. Some workmen, _ 
29 dec 7 
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deed, when they can earn in four days what will maintain 
them through the week, will be idle the other three. This, 
however, is by no means the cafe with the greater part. 
Workmen, on the contrary, when they are liberally paid by 
the piece, are very apt to over-work themſelves, and to ruin 
their health and conſtitution in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in ſome other places, is not ſuppoſed to laſt in 
his utmoſt vigour above eight years. Something of the ſame 
kind happens in many other trades, in which the workmen 
are paid by the piece; as they generally are in manufactures, 
and even in country labour, wherever wages are higher than 
ordinary. Almoſt . claſs of artificers is ſubject to ſome 
peculiar infirmity occaſioned by exceſſive application to their 
peculiar ſpecies of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian 
phyſician, has written a particular book concerning ſuch dif- 
eaſes. We do not reckon our ſoldiers the moſt induſtrious 
ſet of people among us. Yet when ſoldiers have been em- 
ployed in ſome particular ſorts of work, and liberally paid by 
the piece, their officers have frequently been obliged to ſtipu- 
late with the undertaker, that they ſhould not be allowed to 
earn above a certain ſum every day, according to the rate at 
which they were paid. Till this ſtipulation was made, mu- 
tual emulation and the defire of greater gain, frequently 
— 76 them to over-work themſelves, and to hurt their 

alth by exceſſive labour. Exceſſive application during four 
days of the week, is frequently the real cauſe of the idleneſs 


of the other three, ſo much and ſo loudly complained of. 


Great labour, either of mind or body, continued for ſeveral 
days _— is in moſt men naturally followed by a great 
defire of relaxation, which, if not reſtrained by force or by 
ſome ſtrong neceſſity, is almoſt irreſiſtible. It is the call of 
nature, which requires to be relieved by ſome indulgence, 
ſometimes of eaſe only, but ſometimes too of diſſipation and 
diverſion. If it is not complied with, the conſequences are 
often dangerous, and ſometimes fatal, and ſuch as almoſt al- 
ways, ſooner or later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of the 
trade. If maſters would always liſten to the dictates of rea- 
ſon and humanity, they have frequently occaſion rather to 
moderate, than to animate the application of many of their 
workmen. It will be found, I believe, in every ſort of trade, 
that the man who works ſo moderately, as to be able to work 
conſtantly, not only preſerves his health the longeſt, but, in 
the courſe of the year, executes the greateſt quantity of 


work. 
G 2 IN 
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In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are generally 
more idle, and in dear ones more induſtrious than ordinary. 
A plentiful ſubſiſtence, therefore, it has been concluded, re- 
laxes, and a ſcanty one quickens their induſtry. 'That a little 
more plenty than ordinary may render ſome workmen idle, 
cannot well be doubted ; but that it ſhould have this effect 
upon the greater part, or that men in general ſhould work 
better when they are ill fed than when they are well fed, 
when they are diſheartened than when they are in good ſpi- 
rits, when they are frequently ſick than when they are gene- 
rally in good health, ta not very probable. Years of 
dearth, it is to be obſerved, are — among the common 
people years of ſickneſs and mortality, which cannot fail to 
mini. the produce of their induſtry. 


Ix years of plenty, ſervants frequently leave their maſters, 
and truſt their ſubſiſtence to what they can make by their 
own induſtry. But the ſame cheapneſs of proviſions, by in- 
creaſing the fund which is deſtined for the maintenance of 
ſervants, encourages maſters, farmers eſpecially, to employ a 
greater number. Farmers upon ſuch occaſions expect more 
profit from their corn by maintaining a few more labouring 
ſervants, than by ſelling it at a low price in the market. 
The demand for ſervants increaſes, while the number of 
thoſe who offer to ſupply that demand diminiſhes. The price 
of labour, therefore, frequently riſes in cheap years. 


In years of ſcarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of ſub- 
ſiſtence make all ſuch people eager to return to ſervice. But 
the high price of proviſions, by diminiſhing the funds de- 
ſtined for the maintenance of ſervants, diſpoſes maſters ra- 
ther to diminiſh than to increaſe the number of thoſe they 
have. In dear years too, poor independent workmen fre- 
quently conſume the little ſtocks with which they had uſed 
to ſupply themſelves with the materials of their work, and 
are obliged to become journeymen for ſubſiſtence. More 

ople want employment than can eaſily get it; many are 
willing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary, and the 
wages of both ſervants and journeymen frequently ſink in 
dear years. | 


MasTERs of all ſorts, therefore, frequently make better 
bargains with their ſervants in dear than in cheap years, and 
lind them more humble and dependent in the former than 

in 
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in the latter. They naturally, therefore, commend the for- 
mer as more favourable to induſtry. Landlords and farmers, 
beſides, two of the largeſt claſſes of maſters, have another 
reaſon for being pleaſed with dear years. 'The rents of the 
one and the profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of proviſions. Nothing ping + more abſurd, however, 
than to imagine that men in general ſhould work leſs when 
they work for themſelves, than when they work for other 
people. A poor independent workman will generally be 
more induſtrious than even a journeyman who works by the 
piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of his own in- 
duſtry ; the other ſhares it with his maſter. The one, in his 
ſeparate independent ſtate, is leſs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufactories ſo frequently 
ruin the morals of the other. The ſuperiority of the inde- 
pendent workman over thoſe ſervants who are hired by the 
month or by the year, and whoſe wages and maintenance are 
the ſame whether they do much or do little, is likely to be 
{till greater. Cheap years tend to increaſe the proportion of 
independent workmen to journeymen and ſervants of all 
kinds, and dear years to diminiſh it. 


A FRENCH author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. 
Meſſance, receiver of the taillies in the election of St. 
Etienne, endeavours to ſhow that the poor do more work in 
cheap than in dear years, by — the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thoſe different occaſions in 
three different manufactures; one of coarſe woollens carried 
on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of ſilk, both which 
extend through the whole generality of Rouen. It appears 
from his account, which is copied from the regiſters of the 

ublic offices, that the quantity and value of the goods made 
in all thoſe three manufaCtures has genera'iy been greater in 
cheap than in dear years; and that it has always been greateſt 
in the cheapeſt, and leaſt in the deareſt years. All the three 
ſeem to be ſtationary manufactures, or which, though their 
produce may vary ſomewhat from year to year, are upon the 
whole neither going backwards nor forwards. | 


Tux manufacture of linen in Scotland, and that of coarſe 
woollens in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, are growing manu- 
factures, of which the produce is generally, though with 
ſome variations, increaſing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which have been 


publiſhed 
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ubliſhed of their annual produce, I have not been able to ob- 
erve that its variations have had any ſenſible connection 
with the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the ſeaſons. In 1740, a 
your of great ſcarcity, both manufaCtures, indeed, appear to 

ave declined very conſiderably. But in 1756, another year 
of great ſcarcity, the Scotch manufacture made more than 
ordinary advances. The Yorkſhire manufacture, indeed, de- 
clined, and its produce did not riſe to what it had bcen in 
I755 till 1766, after the repeal of the American ſtamp 
act. In that and the following year it greatly exceeded what 
it had ever been before, and it has continued to advance ever 


ſince. 


THE produce of all great manufactures for diſtant ſale 
mult neceſſarily depend, not ſo much upon the dearneſs or 
cheapneſs of the ſeaſons in the countries where they are car- 
ried on, as upon the circumſtances which affect the demand 
in the countries where they are conſumed ; upon peace or 
war, upon the proſperity or declenſion of other rival manu- 
factures, and upon the good or bad humour of their principal 
cuſtomers. A great part of the extraordinary work, beſides, 
which 1s probably done in cheap years, never enters the pub- 
lic regiſters of manufaCtures. 'The men ſervants who leave 
their maſters become independent labourers. 'The women 
return to their parents, and commonly ſpin in order to make 
cloaths for themſelves and their families. Even the indepen- 
dent workmen do not always work for public ſale, but are 
employed by ſome of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family uſe. The produce of their labour, therefore, fre- 
quently makes. no figure in thoſe public regiſters of which 
the records are ſometimes publiſhed with ſo much parade, 
and from which our merchants and manufacturers would 
often vainly pretend to announce the proſperity or declenſion 


of the greateſt empires. 


Trovcn the variations in the price of labour, not only 
do not always correſpond with thoſe in the price of proviſi- 
ons, but are frequently quite oppoſite, we muſt not, upon 

this account, imagine that the price of proviſions has no in- 
fluence upon that of labour. The money price of labour is 
neceſſarily regulated by two circumſtances; the demand for 
labour, and the price of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life. The demand for labour, according as it happens to be 


increaſing, ſtationary, or declining, or to require an in- 
creaſing, 
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creaſing, ſtationary, or declining population, determines 
the quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which 
muſt be given to the labourer; and the money price of la- 
bour is determined by what is requifite for purchaſing this 
quantity. "Though the money price of labour, therefore, is 
ſometimes high where the price of proviſions is low, it would 
be (till higher, the demand continuing the fame, if the price 
of proviſions was high. 


IT is becauſe the demand for labour increaſes in years 
of ſudden and extraordinary plenty, and diminiſhes in 
thoſe of ſudden and extraordinary ſcarcity, that the money 
price of labour ſometimes riſes in the one, and ſinks in the 
other. 


In a year of- ſudden and extraordinary plenty, there are 
funds in the hands of many of the employers of induſtry, 
ſufficient to maintain and employ a greater number of induſ- 
trious people than had been employed the year before; and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. Thoſe 
maſters, therefore, who want more workmen, bid againſt 
one another, in order to get them, which ſometimes raiſes 
both the real and the money price of their labour, 


Tux contrary of this happens in a year of ſudden and ex- 
traordinary ſcarcity. The funds deſtined for employing in- 
duſtry are leſs than they had been the year before. A conſi- 
derable number of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid againſt one another, in order to get it, which ſome- 
times lowers both the real and the money price of labour. 
In 1740, a year of extraordinary ſcarcity, many people were 
willing to work for bare ſubſiſtence. In the ſucceedin 
years of plenty, it was more difficult to get labourers 
ſervants. 


Tux ſcarcity of a dear year, by diminiſhing the demand 
for labour, tends to lower its price, as the high price of pro- 
viſions tends to raiſe it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the 
contrary, by increaſing the demand, tends to raiſe the price 
of labour, as the cheapneſs of proviſions tends to lower it. 
In the ordinary variations of the price of proviſions, thoſe 
two oppoſite cauſes ſeem to counterbalance one another ; 
which is probably in part the reaſon why the wages of labour 
are every-where ſo much more ſteady and permanent than the 


price of proviſions, 
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THe increaſe in the wages of labour neceſſarily increaſes 
the price of many commodities, by increaſing that part of it 
which reſolves itſelf into wages, and fo far tends to diminiſh 
their conſumption both at home and abroad. The ſame cauſe, 
however, which raiſes the wages of labour, the increaſe 
of ſtock, tends to increaſe its productive powers, and to 
make a ſmaller quantity of labour produce a greater quantity 
of work. The owner of the ſtock which employs a great 
number of labourers, neceſſarily endeavours, for his own ad- 
vantage, to make ſuch a proper diviſion and diſtribution of 
employment, that they may be enabled to produce the 
greateſt quantity of work poſſible. For the ſame reaſon, he 
endeavours to ſupply them with the beſt machinery which 
either he or they can think of. What takes place among the 
labourers in a particular workhouſe, takes place, for the 
fame reaſon, among thoſe of a great ſociety. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide themſelves 
into different claſſes and ſubdiviſions of employment. More 
heads are occupied in inventing the moſt proper machinery 
for executing * work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commodities, there- 
fore, which, in conſequence of theſe improvements, come to 
be produced by ſo much leſs labour than before, that the in- 
creaſe of its price is more than compenſated by the diminution 


of its quantity. 


CRAP. 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the Profits of Stock. 


Tu E riſe and fall in the profits of ſtock depend upon 
the ſame cauſes with the riſe and fall in the wages of labour, 
the increaſing or declining ſtate of the wealth of the ſociety; 
but thoſe cauſes affect the one and the other very dif- 


ferently. 


Tux increaſe of the ſtock, which raiſes wages, tends to 
lower profit. When the ſtocks of many rich merchants are 
turned into the ſame trade, their mutual competition natu- 
rally tends to lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
creaſe of ſtock in all the different trades carried on in the 
ſame ſociety, the ſame competition muſt produce the ſame 
effect in them all. 


Ir is not eaſy, it has already been obſerved, to aſcertain what 
are the average wages of labour even in a particular place and 
at a particular time. We can, even in this caſe, ſeldom deter- 
mine more than what are the moſt uſual wages. But even this 
can ſeldom be done with regard to the profits of ſtock. Profit 
is ſo very fluctuating, that the perſon who carries on a particu- 
lar trade cannot always tell you himſelf what is the average 
of his annual profit. It is affected, not only by every varia- 
tion of price in the commodities which he deals in, but by 
the good or bad fortune both of his rivals and of his cuſto- 
mers, and by a thouſand other accidents to which goods when 
carried either by ſea or by land, or even when ſtored in a 
warehouſe, are liable. It varies, therefore, not only from 

ear to year, but from day to day, and almoſt from hour to 

our. Jo aſcertain what is the average profit of all the dif- 
ferent trades carried on in a great kingdom, muſt be much 
more difficult ; and to judge of what it may have been former- 
ly, or in remote periods of time, with any degree of preciſion, 
muſt be altogether impoſſible. | 


Bur 
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Bur though it may be impoſſible to determine, with any 
degree of preciſion, what are or were the average profits of 
ſtock, either in the preſent, or in antient times, a notion 
may be formed of them from the intereſt of money. It may 
be laid down as a maxim, that wherever a great deal can be 
made by the uſe of money, a great deal will commonly be 
given for the uſe of it; and that wherever little can be made 
by it, leſs will commonly be given for it. According, there- 
fore, as the uſual market rate of intereſt varies in any country, 
we may be aſſured that the ordinary profits of ſtock muſt vary 
With it, muſt fink as it ſinks, and riſe as it riſes. The pro- 
greſs of intereſt, therefore, may lead us to form ſome notion 
of the progreſs of profit. 


By the 37th of Henry VIII. all intereſt above ten per cent. 
was declared unlawful. More, it ſeems, had ſometimes been 
taken before that. In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal 
prohibited all intereſt. This prohibition, however, like all 
others of the ſame kind, is faid to have produced no effect, 

and probably rather encreaſed than diminithed the evil of uſu- 
ry. The ſtatute of Henry VIII. was revived: by the 13th of 

Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per cent. continued to be the legal 
rate of intereſt till the 21ſt of James I. when it was reſtricted 
to eight per cent. It was reduced to ſix per cent. ſoon after 
the reſtoration, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, to five per 
cent. All theſe different ſtatutory regulations ſeem to have 
been made with great propriety. They ſeem to have followed 
and not to have gone before the market rate of intereſt, or the 
rate at which people of good credit uſually borrowed. Since 
the time of Queen Anne, five per cent. ſeems to have been 
rather above than below the market rate. Before the late war, 
the government borrowed at three per cent.; and people of 
— credit in the capital, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, at three and a half, four, = four and a half per 
cent. | = * 


Sixcx the time of Henry VIII. the wealth and revenue of 
t he country have been continually advancing, and in the courſe 
of their progreſs, their pace ſeems rather to have been gradu- 
ally accelerated than retarded. They ſeem, not only to have 
been going on, but to have been going on faſter and faſter. 
The wages of labour have been continually increaſing during 
the ſame period, and in the greater part of the different . 

0 
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of trade and manufactures the profits of ſtock have been 
diminiſhing. 


IT generally requires a greater ſtock to carry on any ſort 
of trade in a great town than in a country village. The great 
ſtocks employed in every branch of trade, and the number of 
rich competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the 
former below what it is in the latter. But the wages of la- 
bour are generally higher in a great town than in a coun 
village. In a thriving town the people who have great ſtocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of workmen 
they want, and therefore bid againſt one another in order to 
get as many as they can, which raiſes the wages of labour, 
and lowers the profits of ſtock. In the remote parts of the 
country there 1s ve not ſtock ſufficient to employ all 
the people, who therefore bid againſt one another in order to 


get employment, which lowers the wages of labour, and raiſes 


the profits of ſtock. 


Ix Scotland, though the legal rate of intereſt is the ſame 
as in England, the market rate is rather higher. People of the 
beſt credit there ſeldom borrow under Fre per cent. Even 
private bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent. upon 
their promiſſory notes, of which payment either in whole or 
in part may be demanded at pleafure. Private bankers in 
London give no intereſt for the money which is depoſited 
with them. There are few trades which cannot be carried 
on with a ſmaller ſtock in Scotland than in England. The 
common rate of profit, therefore, muſt be ſomewhat greater. 
The wages of labour, it has already been obſerved, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. 'The country too is not only 
much poorer, but the fes by which it advances to a better 
condition, for it is evidently advancing, ſeem to be much 
{lower and more tardy. 


Tux legal rate of intereſt in France has not, during the 


courſe of the preſent century, been always regulated by the 


market rate“. In 1720 intereſt was reduced from the twen- 
tieth to the fifteenth penny, or from ſive to two per cent. In 
1724 it was raiſed to the thirtieth penny, or to 33 per cent. 
In 1725 it was again raiſed to the twentieth penny, or to five 


per cent. In 1766, during the adminiſtration of Mr. Laver- 
| dy, 


® See Deniſart. Article Taux des Interets, tom. iii. p 18 
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dy, it was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to four per 
cent. 'The Abbey Terry raiſed it afterwards to the old rate of 
five per cent. The ſuppoſed purpoſe of many of thoſe violent 
reduCtions of intereſt was to prepare the way for reducing that 
of the public debts ; a purpoſe which has ſometimes been 
executed. France is perhaps in the preſent times not fo rich 
a 1 as England; and though the legal rate of intereſt 
has in France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher; for there, as 
in other countries, they have ſeveral very ſafe and eaſ 
methods of evading the law. The profits of trade, I 
have been aſſured by Britiſh merchants who had traded in 
both countries, are higher in France than in England ; and it 
is no doubt upon this account that many Britiſh ſubjects chuſe 
rather to employ their capitals in a country where trade is in 
diſgrace, than in one where it is highly reſpected. The wages 
of — are lower in France than in England. When you 
go from Scotland to England, the difference which you may 
remark between the dreſs and countenance of the common 
ple in the one country and in the other, ſufficiently indi- 
cates the difference in their condition. 'The contraſt 1s till 
greater when you return from France. France, though no 
doubt a richer country than Scotland, ſeems not to be going 
forward ſo faſt. It is a common and even a popular opinion 
in the country that it is going backwards; an opinion which, 
I apprehend, is ill founded even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can poſſibly entertain with regard to Scotland, 
who ſees the country now and who ſaw it twenty or thirty 


years ago. 


THe province of Holland, on the other hand, in propor- 
tion to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, 
is a richer country than England. 'The government there bor- 
row attwo per cent., and private = of good credit at three. 
The wages of labour are ſaid to be higher in Holland than in 
England, and the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
profits than any people in Europe. 'The trade of Holland, it 
has been pretended by ſome people, is decaying, and it may 
perhaps be true that ſome particular branches of it are ſo. 
But theſe ſymptoms ſeem to indicate ſufficiently that there is 
no general decay. When profit diminiſhes, merchants are 
very apt to complain that trade decays; though the diminu- 
tion of profit is the natural effect of its proſperity, or of a 


greater ſtock being employed in it than before. During the 
late 
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late war the Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of France, 
of which they ſtill retain a very large ſhare. The great pro- 
perty which they poſſeſs both in the French and Engliſh funds, 
about forty millions, it is ſaid, in the latter (in which I ſuſ- 

ct, however, there is a conſiderable exaggeration) ; the great 
ſums which they lend to private people in countries where 
the rate of intereſt is higher than in their own, are circum- 
ſtances which no doubt demonſtrate the redundancy of their 
ſtock, or that it has increaſed beyond what they can employ 
with tolerable profit in the proper buſineſs of their own 
country : but they do not demonſtrate that that buſineſs has 
decreaſed. As the capital of a private man, m_ acquired 
by a particular trade, may increaſe beyond what he can em- 
ploy in it, and yet that trade continue to increaſe too; ſo may 
likewiſe the capital of a great nation. 


In our North American and Weſt Indian colonies, not only 
the wages of labour, but the intereſt of money, and conſe- 
quently the profits of ſtock, are higher than in England. 
In the different colonies both the legal and the market rate of 
intereſt run from ſix to eight per cent. High wages of 
labour and high profits of ſtock, however, are things, per- 
haps, which ſcarce ever go together, except in the peculiar 
circumſtances of new colonies. A new colony muſt always 
for ſome time be more under-ſtocked in proportion to the 
extent of its territory, and more under-peopled in proportion 
to the extent of its ſtock, than the greater part of other coun- 
tries. They have more land than they have ſtock to culti- 
vate. What they have, therefore, is _—_ to the cultiva- 
tion only of what is moſt fertile and moſt favourably ſituated, 
the lands near the ſea ſhore, and along the banks of naviga- 
ble rivers. Such land too is frequently purchaſed at a price 
below the value even of its natural produce. Stock employed 
in the purchaſe and improvement of ſuch lands muſt yield a 
very large profit, and conſequently afford to pay a very large 
intereſt. Its rapid accumulation in ſo profitable an employ- 
ment enables the planter to increaſe the number of his hands 
faſter than he can find them in a new ſettlement. Thoſe 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. 
As the colony increaſes, the profits of ſtock gradually dimi- 
niſn. When the moſt fertile and beſt ſituated lands have 
been all occupied, leſs profit can be made by the cultivation 
of what is inferior both in ſoil and ſituation, and leſs intereſt 
can be afforded for the ſtock which is ſo employed. In the 

greater 
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greater part of our colonies, accordingly, both the legal and 
the market rate of intereſt have been conſiderably reduced 
during the courſe of the preſent century. As riches, im- 
provement, and population have increaſed, intereſt has de- 
clined. The wages of labour do not fink with the profits of 
ſtock. 'The demand for labour increaſes with the increaſe of 
ſtock whatever be its profits; and after theſe are diminiſhed, 
ſtock may not only continue to increaſe, but to increaſe much 
faſter than before. It is with induſtrious nations who are 
advancing in the acquiſition of riches, as with induſtrious in- 
dividuals. A great ſtock, though with ſmall profits, gene- 
rally increaſes faſter than a ſmall ſtock with great profits. 
Money, ſays the proverb, makes money. When you have 
got a little, it is often eaſy to get more. The great difficulty 
is to get that little. The connection between the increaſe of 
ſtock and that of induſtry, or of the demand for uſeful 
labour, has partly been explained already, but will be ex- 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the accumulation 
of ſtock. has 


Tu acquiſition of new territory, or of new branches of 
trade, may ſometimes raiſe the profits of ſtock, and with 
them the intereſt of money, even in a country which is faſt 
advancing in the acquiſition of riches. 'The ſtock of the 
country not being ſufficient for the whole acceſſion of buſi- 
neſs, which ſuch acquiſitions preſent to the different people 
among whom it is divided, is applied to thoſe particular 
— only which afford the greateſt profit. Part of what 
had before E employed in other trades, is neceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into ſome of the new and 
more profitable ones. In all thoſe old trades, therefore, the 
competition comes to be leſs than before. The market 
comes to be leſs fully ſupplied with many different ſorts of 
goods. Their price neceflarily riſes more or leſs, and yields 
a greater profit to thoſe who deal in them, who can, there- 
fore, afford to borrow at a higher intereſt. For ſome time 
after the concluſion of the late war, not only private people 
of the beſt credit, but ſome of the greateſt companies in 
London, commonly borrowed at five per cent. who beforc 
that had not been ufed to pay more than four, and four and 
a half per cent. The great acceſſion both of territory and 
trade, by our acquiſitions in North America and the Wet 
Indies, will ſufficiently account for this, without ſuppoſing 
any diminution in the capital ſtock of the ſociety. So great 
_ an 
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an acceſſion of new buſineſs to be carried on by the old ſtock, 
muſt neceſſarily have diminiſhed the quantity employed in a 
great number of particular branches, im which the competi- 
tion being leſs, the profits muſt have been greater. I ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to mention the reaſons which diſpoſe 
me to believe that the capital ſtock of Great Britain was 
not diminiſhed even by the enormous expence of the late 
war. 


Tux diminution of the capital ſtock of the ſociety, or of 
the funds deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, however, 
as it lowers the wages of labour, ſo it raiſes the profits of 
ſtock, and oy the intereſt of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of what ſtock 
remains in the ſociety can bring their goods at leſs expence to 
market than before, and leſs ſtock being employed in ſupply- 


ing the market than before, they can ſell them dearer. 


Their goods coſt them leſs, and they get more for them. 
Their profits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, can 
well afford a large intereſt. The great fortunes ſo ſuddenly 
and ſo eaſily acquired in Bengal and the other Britiſh ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies, may fatisfy us that, as the wages of 
labour are very low, ſo the profits of ſtock are very high in 
thoſe ruined countries. The intereſt of money is proportion- 


ably ſo. In Bengal, money is —— lent to the farmers 


at forty, fifty, and ſixty per cent. and the ſucceeding crop is 
mortgaged for the . As the profits which can af- 
ford ſuch an intereſt muſt eat up almoſt the whole rent of 
the landlord, ſo ſuch enormous uſury muſt in its turn eat up 
the greater part of thoſe profits. Before the fall of the 
Roman republick, a uſury of the ſame kind ſeems to bave 
been common in the provinces, under the ruinous adminiſtra- 
tion of their proconſuls. The virtuous Brutus lent money 


in Cyprus at eight-and-forty per cent. as we learn from the 
letters of Cicero. 


In a country which had acquired that full complement of 
riches which the nature of its ſoil and climate, and its ſituation 
with reſpect to other countries allowed it to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which was not 

oing backwards, both the wages of labour and the profits of 
ſock would probably be very low. In a country fully 
peopled in proportion to what either its territory could main- 
tain or its ſtock employ, the competition for employment 
would 
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would neceſſarily be ſo great as to reduce the wages of labour 


to what was barely ſufficient to keep up the number of labour- 


ers, and, the country being already fully peopled, that 


number could never be augmented. In a country fully 
ſtocked in proportion to all the buſineſs it had to tranſact, as 
great a quantity of ſtock would be employed in every parti- 
cular branch as the nature and extent of the trade would 
admit. The competition, therefore, would every-where 
be as great, and conſequently the ordinary profit as low as 
poſſible. | 


Bor perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this de- 
gree of opulence. China ſeems to have been long ſtati- 
onary, and had probably long ago acquired that full com- 

lement of riches which is conſiſtent with the nature of 
its laws and inſtitutions. But this complement may be 
much inferior to what, with other laws and inſtituti- 
ons, the nature of its ſoil, climate, and ſituation might 
admit of. A country which neglects or deſpiſes foreign 
commerce, and which admits the veſſels of foreign nations 
into one or two of its ports only, cannot tranſact the ſame 
wa_ of buſineſs which it might do with different laws 
and inſtitutions. In a country too where, though the rich 
or the owners of large capitals enjoy a good deal of ſecurity, 
the poor or the owners of ſmall capitals enjoy ſcarce any, but 
are liable, under the pretence of juſtice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior mandarines, the quan- 
tity of ſtock employed in all the different branches of buſi- 
neſs tranſacted within it, can never be equal to what the 
nature and extent of that buſineſs might admit. In eve 
different branch, the oppreſſion of the poor muſt eſtabli 
the monopoly of the rich, who, by engroſſing the whole 
trade to themſelves, will be able to make very large profits. 
Twelve per cent. accordingly is ſaid to be the common intereſt 
of money in China, and the ordinary profits of ſtock muſt be 


ſufficient to afford this large intereſt. 


A DEFECT in the law may ſometimes raiſe the rate of in- 
tereſt conſiderably above what the condition of the country, 
as to wealth or poverty, would require. When the law does 
not enforce the performance of contracts, it puts all bor- 
rowers nearly upon the ſame footing with bankrupts or peo- 
ple of doubtful credit in better regulated countries. The un- 
certainty of recovering his money makes the lender exact the 


ſame 
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ſame uſurious intereſt which is uſually required from bank- 
rupts. Among the barbarous nations who over-run the 
weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the performance of 
contracts was left for many ages to the faith of the contract- 
ing parties. The courts of juſtice of their kings ſeldom in- 
termeddled in it. 'The high rate of intereſt which took place 
in thoſe antient times may perhaps be partly accounted for 
from this cauſe. 


WHEN the law prohibits intereſt altogether, it does not 
prevent it. Many people muſt borrow, and nobody will lend 
without ſuch a conſideration for the uſe of their money as is 
ſuitable, not only to what can be made by the uſe of it, but 
to the difficulty and danger of evading the law. The high 
rate of intereſt among all Mahometan nations is accounted 
for by Mr. Monteſquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of recovering the 


money. 


Tux loweſt ordinary rate of profit muſt always be ſome- 
thing more than what is ſufficient to compenſate the oc- 
caſional loſſes: to which every employment of ſtock is ex- 
poſed. It is this ſurplus only which is neat or clear profit. 
What is called groſs profit comprehends frequently, not only 
this ſurplus, but what is retained: for compenſating ſuch ex- 
traordinary loſſes. The intereſt which the borrower can af- 
ford to pay is in proportion to the clear profit only. 


Taz loweſt ordinary rate of intereſt muſt, in the ſame 
manner, be ſomething more than ſufficient to compenſate the 
occaſional loſſes to which lending, even with tolerable pru- 
dence, is expoſed. Were it not more, charity or friendſhip 


could be the only motives for lending. 


Ix a country which had acquired its full complement of 
riches, where in every particular branch of buſineſs there was 
the greateſt quantity of ſtock that could be employed in it, 
as the ordinary rate of clear profit would be very imall, fo 
the uſual market rate of intereſt which could be afforded out 
of it, would be ſo low as to render it impoſſible for any but 
the very wealthieſt people to live upon the intereſt of their 
money. All people of ſmall or middling fortunes would be 
obliged to ſuperintend themſelves the employment of their 


own ſtocks. It would be neceſſary that almoſt every man 
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ſhould be a man of buſineſs, or engage in ſome ſort of trade. 
The province of Holland ſeems to be approaching near to 
this fate. It is there unfaſhionable not to be a man of buſi- 
neſs. Neceſſity makes it uſual for almoſt every man to be ſo, 
and cuſtom every where regulates faſhion. As it is ridicu- 
lous not to dreſs, ſo is it, in ſome meaſure, not to be em- 
ployed, like other people. As a man of a civil profeſſion 
ſeems aukward in a camp or a parriſon, and is even in ſome 
danger of ng deſpiſed there, ſo does an idle man among 
men of bu'\inets 


Tur higheſt ordinary rate of profit may be ſuch as, in the 
price of the greater part of commoditicg, eats up the whole 
of what ſhould go to the rent of the land, and leaves only 
what is ſufficient to pay the labour of preparing and bring- 
ing them to market, according to the loweſt rate at which 
labour can any-where be paid, the bare ſubliſtence of the 
labourer. 'The workman muſt always have been fed in ſome 
way or other while he was about the work; but the land- 
lord may not always have been paid. The profits of 
the trade which the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company 
carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be very far from this 
rate. 


THe proportion which the ufual market rate of intereſt 
ought to bear to the ordinary rate of clear profit, neceſſarily 
varies as profit riſes or falls. Double intereſt is in Great 

Britain reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo- 
derate, reaſonable profit; terms which I apprehend mean no 
more than a common and ufual profit. In a country where 
the 2 rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reaſonable that one half of it ſhould go to intereſt, 
wherever buſineſs is carried on with borrowed money. The 
ſock is at the riſk of the borrower, who, as it were, inſures 
it to the lender; and four or five per cent. may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a ſufficient profit upon the 
riſk of this infurance, and a ſufficient recompence for the 
trouble of employing the ſtock. But the proportion be- 
tween intereſt and clear profit might not be the ſame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was either a good 
deal lower, or a good deal higher. If it were a good deal 
lower, one half of it perhaps could not be afforded for inte- 


reſt; and more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
Is 
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In countries which are faſt advancing to riches, the low 
rate of profit may, in the price of many commodities, com- 
penſate the high wages of labour, and enable thoſe countries 
to ſell as cheap as their leſs thriving neighbours, among 
whom the wages of labour may be lower. 


In reality high profits tend much more to raiſe the price 
of work than high wages. If in the linen manufacture, for 
example, the wages of the different working people; the 
flax-dreſſers, the ſpinners, the weavers, &c. ſhould, all of 
them, be advanced two pence a day: it would be neceſſary 
to heighten the price of a piece of linen only by a number 
of two pences equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been ſo employed. That part of the price of 


the commodity which reſolved itſelf into wages would, 


through all the different ſtages of the manufacture, rife only 
in arithmetical proportion to this riſe of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thoſe working peo- 
ple ſhould be raiſed five per cent. that part of the price of the 
commodity which reſolved itſelf into profit, would, through 
all the different ſtages of the manufacture, riſe in geometri- 
cal proportion to this riſe of profit. 'The employer of the 
flax-drefſers would in felling his flax require an additional five 
per cent. upon the whole value of the materials and wages 
which he advanced to his workmen. The employer of the 
ſpinners would require an additional five per cent. both upon 
the advanced price of the flax and upon the wages of the 
ſpinners. And the employer of the weavers would require a 
like five per cent. both upon the advanced price of the linen 
yarn and upon the wages of the weavers. In raiſing the 
price of commodities the riſe of wages operates in the ſame 


manner as ſimple intereſt does in the accumulation of debt. 


The rife of profit operates like compound intereſt. Our 
merchants and maſter- manufacturers complain much of the 
bad effects of high wages in raiſing the price, and thereb 
lefſening the ſale of their goods both at home and abroad. 
They ſay nothing concerning the bad effects of high profits. 
They are ſilent with regard to the pernicious effect of their 
own gains. 'They complain only of thoſe of other people. 
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. 


Of Wages and Profits in the __ Employments of Labour 


and Stock. 


Tu E whole of the advantages and diſadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and ſtock muſt, in the ſame 
neighbourhood, be either perfectly equal or continually tend- 
ing to equality. If in the ſame neighbourhood, there was any 
employment evidently either more or leſs advantageous than 
the reſt, ſo many mop would crowd into it in the one caſe, 
and ſo many would deſert it in the other, that its advantages 
weuld ſoon return to the level of other employments. This 
at leaſt would be the caſe in a ſociety where things were left 
to follow their natural courſe, where there was perfect liberty, 
and where every man was perfectly free both to chuſe what 
occupation he thought proper, and to change it as often as he 
thought proper. — man's intereſt would prompt him to 
ſeek the advantageous, and to ſhun the diſadvantageous em- 


ployment. 


PECUNIARY wages and profit, indeed, are every-where in 
Europe extremely different, according to the different employ- 
ments of labour and ſtock. But this difference ariſes partly 
from certain circumſtances in the employments chem! ves 


which, either roll or at leaſt in the imaginations of men, 


make up for a pecuniary gain in ſome, and counter-bal- 
ance a great one in others; and partly from the policy of Eu- 
rope, which, no- where leaves things at perfect liberty. 


Tur particular conſideration of thoſe circumſtances and 
of that policy will divide this chapter into two parts. 


PART 1 
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Inequalities ariſing from the Nature of the Employment: 
themſelves. 


'Th E five following are the principal circumſtances which, 
ſo far as I have been able to obſerve, make up for a ſmall pecu- 
niary gain in ſome employments, and counter-balance a great 
one in others: firſt, the agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the 
employments themſelves ; ſecondly, the eaſineſs and cheapneſs, 
or the difficulty and expence of learning them; thirdly, the 
conſtancy or inconſtancy of employment in them ; fourthly, the 
ſmall or great truſt which muſt be repoſed in thoſe who 
exerciſe them ; and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
ſucceſs in them. 


FirsT, The wages of labour vary with the eaſe or hard- 
ſhip, the cleanlineſs or dirtineſs, the honourableneſs or diſho- 
nourableneſs of the employment. Thus in moſt places, take 
the year round, a journeyman taylor earns leſs than a journey- 
man weaver. His work is much eaſier. A journeyman 
weaver earns leſs than a journeyman ſmith. His work 1s not 
always eaſter, but it is much cleanher. A _ an black- 
ſmith, though an artificer, ſeldom earns ſo much in twelve 
hours as a collier, who is =y a labourer, does in eight. His 
work is not quite ſo dirty, is leſs dangerous, and is carried on 
in day-light, and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profeſſions. In point of pe- 
cuniary gain, all things conſidered, they are generally under- 
— 9945 as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow by and by. Diſ- 
you as the contrary effect. The trade of a butcher is a 

rutal and an odious buſineſs; but it is in moſt places more 
profitable than the greater part of common trades. The moſt 
deteſtable of all employments, that of public executioner, is 
in proportion to the quantity of work done, better paid than 


any common trade whatever. 
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HuNTIiNG and fiſhing, the moſt important employments 
of mankind in the rude ſtate of ſociety, become in its advanc- 
ed ſtate their moſt agreeable amuſements, and they purſue tor 
pleaſure what they once followed from neceſſity. In the ad- 
vanced ſtate of ſociety, therefore, they are all very poor peo- 
ple who follow as a trade, what other people purſue as a paſ- 
time. Fiſhermen have been ſo ſince the time of *'Theocritus. 
A poacher is every-where a very poor man in Great Britain. 
In countries where the rigour of the law ſuffers no poachers, 
the licenſed hunter is not in a much better condition. The 
natural taſte for thoſe employments makes more people fol- 
low them than can live comfortably by them, and the produce 
of their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes always too 
cheap to market to afford any thing but the moſt ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence to the labourers. 


D1$SAGREEABLENESS and diſgrace affect the profits of 
ſtock in the ſame manner as the wages of labour. The keep- 
er of an inn or tavern, who 1s never maſter of his own houle, 
and who is expoſed to the brutality of every drunkard, exer- 
ciſes neither a very agreeable nor a very creditable buſineſs. 
But there is ſcarce any common trade in which a ſmall ſtock 
yields ſo great a profit. | 


SECONDLY, the wages of labour vary with the eaſineſs and 
cheapneſs, or the difficulty and expence of learning the buſineſs. 


WHEN any expenſive machine is erected, the extraordina- 
ry work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it muſt be 
expected, will replace the capital laid upon it, with at leaſt 
the ordinary profits. A man educated at the expence of much 
labour and time to any of thoſe employments which require 
extraordinary. dexterity and ſkill, may be compared to one of 
thoſe expenſive machines. The work which he learns to per- 
form, it muſt be expected, over and above the uſual wages 
of common labour, will replace to him the whole expence of 
his education, with at leaſt the ordinary profits of an equally 
valuable capital. It muſt do this too in a reaſonable time, re- 
gard being had to the very uncertain duration of human life in 
the ſame manner as to the more certain duration of the machine. 


Tux difference between the wages of ſkilled labour and 
thoſe of common labour, is founded upon this principle. 


Tae 
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THe policy of Europe conſiders the labour of all mecha- 


nicks, artificers, and manufacturers, as ſkilled labour; and that 
of all country labourers as common labour. It ſeems to ſup- 
poſe that of the former to be of a more nice and delicate na- 
ture than that of the latter. It is ſo perhaps in ſome caſes: 
but in the greater part it is quite otherwiſe, as I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew by and by. The laws and cuſtoms of Europe, 
therefore, in order to qualify any perſon for exerciſing the 
one ſpecies of labour, impoſe the neceſſity of an apprenticeſhip, 
though with different degrees of rigour in different places. 
They leave the other free and open to every body. During 
the continuance of the apprenticeſhip, the whole labour of the 
apprentice belongs to his mailer. In the mean time he mult 
in many caſes, be maintained by his parents or relations, and 
in almoſt all caſes muſt be cloathed by them. Some money 
too is commonly given to the maſter for teaching him his 
trade. They who cannot give money, give time, or become 
bound for more than the uſual number of years; a conſidera- 
tion which, though it is not always advantageous to the maſter, 
on account of the uſual idleneſs of apprentices, is always diſ- 
advantageous to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the eafier, 
learns the more difficult parts of his buſineſs, and his own 
labour maintains him through all the different ſtages of his 


employment. It is reaſonable, therefore, that in Europe the 


wages of mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, thould 
be ſomewhat higher than thoſe of common labourers. The 
are ſo accordingly, and their ſuperior gains make them in — 
places be conſidered as a ſuperior rank of people. This ſupe- 
riority, however, is generally very ſmall; the daily or weekly 
earnings of journeymen in the more common ſorts of manu- 
factures, ſuch as thoſe of plain linen and woollen cloth, com- 
puted at an average, are, in moſt places, very little more than 
the day wages of common labourers. Their employment, in- 
deed, is more ſteady and uniform, and the ſuperiority of their 
earnings, taking the whole year together, may be ſomewhat 
greater. It ſeems evidently, however, to be no greater than 
what is ſufficient to compenſate the ſuperior expence of their 
education. 


EpvucaT10N in the ingenious arts and in the liberal pro- 
feſſions, is {till more tedious and expenſive. The pecuniary 


recompence, therefore, of painters and ſculptors, of 8 
an 
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and phyſicians, ought to be much more liberal: and it is ſo 
accordingly. | | 


THe profits of ſtock ſeem to be very little affected by the 
eaſineſs or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is em- 
ployed. All the different ways in which ftock is commonly 
employed in great towns ſeem, in reality, to be almoſt equally 
eaſy and equally difficult to learn. One branch either of fo- 
reign or domeſtick trade, cannot well be a much more intri- 
cate bufineſs than another. 


THrrrDLyY, the wages of labour in different occupations 
vary with the conſtancy or inconſtancy of employment. 


EMPLOYMENT is much more conſtant in ſome trades 
than in others. In the- — part of manufactures, a jour- 
neyman may be pretty ſure of employment almoſt every day 
in the year that he is able to work. A maſon or bricklayer, 
on the contrary, can work neither in hard froſt nor in foul 
weather, and his employment at all other times depends upon 
the occaſional calls of his cuſtomers. He is liable, in conſe- 
quenee, to be frequently without any. What he earns, there- 
fore, while he is employed, muſt not only maintain him while 
he is idle, but make him ſome compenſation for thoſe anx- 
ious and deſponding moments which the thought of ſo preca- 
rious a ſituation muſt ſometimes occaſion. Where the com- 
puted earnings of the greater part of manufacturers, accord- 
ingly, are nearly upon a level with the day wages of common 
labourers, thoſe of maſons and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double thoſe wages. Where common la- 
bourers earn four and five ſhillings a week, maſons and brick- 
layers frequently earn ſeven and eight; where the former 
earn fix, the latter often earn nine and ten; and where 
the former earn nine and ten, as in London, the latter 
commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No ſpecies of ſkill- 
ed labour, however, ſeems more eaſy to learn than that of 
maſons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, are ſaid ſometimes to be employed as brick- 
layers. The high wages of thoſe workmen, therefore, are 
not ſo much the recompence of their ſkill, as the compenſa- 
tion for the inconſtancy of their employment. 


A HOUSE carpenter ſeems to exerciſe rather a nicer and 
more ingenious trade than a maſon. In moſt places, howe- 
ver, for it is not univerſally ſo, his day-wages are ſomewhat 

5 | lower. 
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lower. His employment, though it depends much, does not 
depend ſo entirely upon the occaſional calls of his cuſtomers ; 
and it isnot liable to be interrupted by the weather, 


When the trades which generally afford conſtant empl We 
ment, happen in a particular place not to do ſo, the wages of 
the workmen always riſe a good deal above their ordinary 
proportion to thoſe of common labour, In London almoit 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and dif. 
miſſed by their maſters from day to day, and from week to 
week, in the ſame manner as day-labourers in other places. 
The loweſt order of artificers, journeymen taylors, accord- 


ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though eighteen-pence. 
may be reckoned the wages of common labour. In ſmall towns 


and country-villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre- 
quently ſcarce equal thoſe of common labour ; but in Lon- 
don they are often many weeks without employment, parti- 
cularly during the ſummer. 


Wur the inconſtancy of employment is combined with 
the hardſhip, diſagrecableneſs and dirtineſs of the work, it 
- ſometimes raiſes the wages of the moſt common labourer 
above thoſe of the moſt ſkilful artificers. A collier working 
by the piece is ſuppoſed, at Newcaſtle, to earn commonly 

on double, and in many parts of Scotland about three 
times the wages of common labour. His high wages ariſe al- 
together from the hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs, and dirtineſs of 
his work. His employment may, upon moſt occaſions, be 
as conſtant as he pleaſes. The coal-heavers in London exer- 
ciſe a trade which in hardflup, dirtineſs, and diſagreeableneſs, 
almoſt equals that of colliers; and from the unavoidable irre- 
gularity in the arrivals of coal-ſhips, the employment of the 
greater part of them 1s — very inconſtant. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the wages of 
common labour, it ought not to ſeem unreaſonable that coal- 
heavers ſhould ſometimes earn four and five times thoſe wages. 
In the enquiry made into their condition a few years ago, it 
was found that at the rate at which they were then paid, they 
could earn from fix to ten ſhillings a day. Six ſhillings are 
about four times the wages of common labour in London, and 
in every particular trade, the loweſt common earnings may 
always be conſidered as thoſe of the far greater number. How 
extravagant ſoever thoſe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than ſufficient to compenſate all the diſagreeable circum- 
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ſtances of the buſineſs, there would ſoon be ſo great a number 
of competitors, as, in a trade which has no excluſive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 


Tnx conſtancy or inconſtancy of employment cannot affect 
the ordinary profits of ſtock in any particular trade. Whe- 
ther the ſtock is or is not conſtantly employed depends, not 
upon the trade, but the trader. 


 FovkTHL y, The wages of labour vary according to the 
{mall or great truſt which muſt be repoſed in the work- 


men. 


THe wages of goldſmiths and jewellers are every where ſu- 

rior to thoſe of many other workmen, not only of equal, 
bee of much ſuperior ingenuity ; on account of the precious 
materials with which they are intruſted. 


We truſt our health to the phyſician; our fortune and 
ſometimes our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. 


Such confidence could not ſafely be repoſed in people of a very 
mean or low condition. Their reward muſt be ſuch, there- 
fore, as may give them that rank in the ſociety which ſo im- 
portant a truſt requires. 'The long time and the great expence 
which muſt be laid out in their education, when combined 
with this circumſtance, neceſſarily enhance ſtill further the 


price of their labour. 


W ner a perſon employs only his own ſtock in trade, there 
25 no truſt ; and the credit which he may get from other peo- 
ple, depends, not upon the nature of his trade, but upon their 
opinion of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The different 
rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches of trade, 
cannot ariſe from the different degrees of truſt repoſed in the 


traders. 


FirFTHLyY, the wages of labour in different employments 
vary according to the probability or improbability of ſucceſs in 


them. 


Tae probability that any particular perſon ſhall ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated, is very 
different in different occupations. In the pour part of me- 


chanic trades, ſucceſs is almoſt certain; but very uncertain 
in 
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in the liberal profeſſions. Put your ſon apprentice to a ſhoe- 
maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
ſhoes : But ſend him to ſtudy the law, it is at leaſt twenty to 
one if ever he makes ſuch proficiency as will enable him to 
live by the buſineſs. In a perfectly fair lottery, thoſe who 
draw the prizes ought to gain all that 1s loſt by thoſe who 
draw the blanks. In a profeſſion where twenty fail for one 
that ſucceeds, that one ought to gain all that ſhould have been 
gained by the unſucceſsful twenty. The counſellor at law, 
who, 2 at near forty years of age, begins to make ſome- 
thing by his profeſſion, ought to receive the retribution, not 
only of his own fo tedious and expenſive education, but of 
that of more than twenty others who are never likely to make 
any thing by it. How extravagant ſoever the fees of coun- 
ſellors at law may ſometimes appear, their real retribution is 
never equal to this. Compute in any particular place, what 
is likely to be annually gained, and what is likely to be annu- 
ally ſpent, by all the difterent workmen in any common trade, 
ſuch as that of ſhoemakers or weavers, and you will find that 
the former ſum will generally exceed the latter. But make 
the ſame computation with regard to all the counſellors and 
{tudents of law, in all the different inns of court, and you 
will find that their annual gains bear but a very ſmall propor- 
tion to their annual expence, even though you rate the for- 
mer as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. The 
lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being a per- 
fectly fair lottery ; and that, as well as many other liberal and 
honourable profeſſions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, evi- 
dently under-recompenced. 


Tuosk profeſſions keep their level, however, with other 
occupations, and, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 
all the moſt generous and liberal ſpirits are eager to crowd 
into them. Two different cauſes contribute to recommend 
them. Firſt, the deſire of the reputation which attends upon 
ſuperior excellence in any of them; and, ſecondly, the natu- 
ral confidence which every man has more or leſs, not only in 
his own abilities, but in his own good fortune. ; 


To excel in any profeſſion, in which but few arrive at me- 
diocrity, is the moſt decifive mark of what is called genius or 
ſuperior talents. The public admiration which attends upon 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, makes always a part of their re- 
ward; a greater or ſmaller in proportion as it is higher or 

lower 
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lower in degree. It makes a conſiderable part of that reward 
in the profeſſion of phyſic; a ſtill greater perhaps in that 
of law; in poetry and philoſophy it makes almoſt the 


whole. 


THERE are ſome very agreeable and beautiful talents of 
which the poſſeſhon commands a certain ſort of admiration ; 
but of which the exerciſe for the ſake of gain is conſidered, 
whether from reaſon or prejudice, as a ſort of public proſti- 
tution. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, of thoſe who 
exerciſe them in this manner, muſt be ſufficient, not only to 

ay for the time, labour, and expence of acquiring the ta- 
ts, but for the diſcredit which attends the employment of 
them as the means of ſubſiſtence. The exorbitant rewards of 
players, opera- ſingers, opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon 
thoſe two principles; the rarity and beauty of the talents, and 
the diſcredit of employing them in this manner. It ſeems 
abſurd at firſt ſight that we ſhould deſpiſe their perſons, and 
= reward their talents with the moſt profuſe liberality. 
ile we do the one, however, we muſt of neceſſity do the 
other. Should the public opinion or prejudice ever alter with 
regard to ſuch occupations, their pecuniary recompence would 
quickly diminiſh. More people would apply to them, and 
the competition would quickly reduce the price of their la- 
bour. Such talents, though far from being common, are by 
no means ſo rare as is imagined. Many people poſſeſs them 
in great perfection, who diſdain to make this uſe of them; 
and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any thing 
could be made honourably by them. 


Tux over-wecning conceit which the greater part of men 
have of their own abilities, is an antient evil remarked by the 
philoſophers and moraliſts of all ages. Their abſurd preſump- 
tion in their own good fortune, has been leſs taken notice of. 
It is, however, if poſſible, ſtill more univerſal. There is no 
man living who, when in tolerable health and ſpirits, has not 
ſome ſhare of it. 'The chance of gain is by every man more 
or leſs over-valued, and the chance of loſs is by moſt men un- 
der-valued, and by ſcarce any man, who is in tolerable health 
and ſpirits, valued more than it is worth. 


Tnar the chance of gain is naturally over-valued, we may 
learn from the univerſal ſucceſs of lotteries. The world nei- 


ther ever ſaw, nor ever will fee, a perfectly fair lottery ; or 
one 
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one in which the whole gain compenſated the whole loſs; be- 
cauſe the undertaker could make nothing by it. In the ſtate 
lotteries the tickets are really not worth the price which is 
paid by the original ſubſcribers, and yet commonly ſell in the 
market for twenty, thirty, and ſometimes forty per cent. ad- 
vance. 'The vain hope of gaining ſome of the great prizes is 
the ſole cauſe of this demand. e ſobereſt people ſcarce 
look upon it as a folly to pay a ſmall ſum for the chance of 
gaining ten or twenty thouſand pounds ; — they know 
that even that ſmall ſum is perhaps twenty or thirty per cent. 
more than the chance is worth. In a lottery in which no 
prize exceeded twenty pounds, though in other reſpects it 
approached much nearer to a perfectly fair one than the 
common ſtate lotteries, there would not be the ſame demand 
for tickets. In order to have a better chance for ſome of the 
you prizes, ſome people purchaſe ſeveral tickets, and others 
mall ſhares in a ſtill greater number. There is not, how- 
ever, a more certain propoſition in mathematicks, than that 
the more tickets you adventure upon, the more likely you are 
to be a loſer. Adventure upon all the tickets in the lottery, 
and you loſe for certainz and the greater the num- 
ber of your tickets, the nearer you approach to this cer- 


tainty. 


Tnar the chance of loſs is frequently under-valued, and 
ſcarce ever valued more than it is worth, we may learn from 
the very moderate profit of infurers. In order to make in- 
ſurance, either from fire or ſea-riſk, a trade at all, the com- 
mon premium muſt be ſufhcient to compenſate the common 
loſſes, to pay the expence of management, and to afford ſuch 
a profit as might have been drawn from an equal capital em- 
ployed in any common trade. The perſon who pays no more 
than this, evidently pays no more than the real value of the 
ritk, or the loweſt price at which he can reaſonably expect to 
inſure it. But though many people have made a little money 
by inſurance, very few have made a great fortune ; and from 
this confideration alone, it ſeems evident enough, that the 
ordinary balance of profit and loſs is not more advantageous 
in this, than in other common trades by which fo many peo- 

le make fortunes. Moderate, however, as the premium of 
inſurance commonly is, many people deſpiſe the riſk too 
much to care to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at an 
average, nineteen houles in twenty, or rather perhaps ninety- 
nine in a hundred, are not inſured from fire. Sea riſk is 
more 
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more alarming to the greater part of people, and the propor- 
tion of ſhips inſured to thoſe not inſured is much greater. 
Many fail, however, at all ſeaſons, and even in time of war, 
without any inſurance. This may ſometimes perhaps be done 
without any imprudence. When a great company, or even 
a great merchant, has twenty or thirty thips at ſea, they may, 
as it were, inſure one another. The premium ſaved upon 
them all, may more than compenſate ſuch loſſes as they are 
likely to meet with in the common courſe of chances. The 
neglect of inſurance upon ſhipping, however, in the ſame 
manner as upon houſes, is, in moſt caſes, the effect of no 
ſuch nice calculation, but of mere thoughtleſs raſhneſs and 
preſumptuous contempt of the riſk. 


Tn contempt of riſk and the preſumptuous hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, are in no period of life more active, than at the age at 
which young people chuſe their profeſhons. How little the 
fear of misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope of 
good luck, appears ſtill more evidently in the readineſs of the 
common people to enliſt as ſoldiers, or to go to ſea, than in 
the eagerneſs of thoſe of better faſhion to enter into what are 
called the liberal profeſſions. | 


WHAT a common ſoldier may loſe is obvious enough. 
Without regarding the danger, however, young volunteers 
never enliſt ſo readily as at the beginning 4 a new war; and 
though they have ſcarce any chance of preferment, they fi- 
gure to themſelves, in their youthful fancies, a thouſand oc- 
caſions of acquiring honour and diſtinction which never oc- 
cur. Theſe romantic hopes make the whole price of their 
blood. Their pay is leſs than that of common labourers, and 
in aCtual ſervice their fatigues are much greater. 


THe lottery of the ſea is not altogether ſo diſadvantageous 
as that of the army. 'The ſon of a creditable labourer or arti- 
ficer may frequently go to ſea with his father's conſent; but 
if he enliſts as a ſoldier, it is always without it. Other people 
ſee ſome chance of his makin — by the one trade: 
nobody but himſelf ſees any of his making any thing by the 
other. The great admiral is leſs the object of public admira- 
tion than the great general, and the higheſt ſucceſs in the ſea 
ſervice promiſes a leſs brilliant fortune and reputation than 
equal ſucceſs in the land. The ſame difference runs through 
all the inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the rules 

of 
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of precedency a captain in the navy ranks with a colonel in 
the army: but he does not rank with him in the common eſ- 
timation. As the great prizes in the lottery are leſs, the 
ſmaller ones muſt be more numerous. Common ſailors, there- 
fore, more frequently get ſome fortune and preferment than 
common ſoldiers; and the hope of thoſe prizes is what prin- 
cipally recommends the trade. Though their ſkill and dexte- 
rity are much ſuperior to that of almoſt any artificers, and 
though their whole life is one continual ſcene of hardſhip and 
danger, yet for all this dexterity and ſkill, for all thoſe hard- 
ſhips and dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common ſailors, they receive ſcarce any other recompence but 
the pleaſure of exerciſing the one and of ſurmounting the 
other. Their wages are not greater than thoſe of common 
labourers at the port which regulates the rate of ſeamens 
wages. As they are continually going from port to port, the 
monthly pay of thoſe who ſail from all the different ports of 
Great Britain, is more nearly upon a level than that of any 
other workmen in thoſe different places; and the rate of the 
port to and from which the greateſt number fail, that is the 
port of London, regulates that of all the reſt. At London the 
wages of the greater part of the different clafſes of workmen 
are about double thoſe of the ſame claſſes at Edinburgh. But 
the ſailors who ſail from the port of London ſeldom earn above 
three or four ſhillings a month more than thoſe who ſail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference 1s frequently not ſo great. 
In time of peace, and in the merchant ſervice, the London 
price is from a guinea to about ſeven-and-twenty ſhillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in London, at the rate 
of nine or ten ſhillings a week, may earn in the calendar month 
from forty to five-and-forty ſhillings. The ſailor, indeed, over 
and above his pay, is ſupplied with proviſions. The va- 
lue, however, may not perhaps always exceed the difference 
between his pay and that of the common labourer z and though 
it ſometimes ſhould, the exceſs will not be clear gain to the 
ſailor, becauſe he cannot ſhare it with his wife and family, 
whom he muſt maintain out of his wages at home. 


Tux dangers and hair-breadth eſcapes of a life of adven- 
tures, inſtead of diſheartening young people, ſeem frequently 
to recommend a trade to them. A tender mother, among 
the inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to ſend her ſon to 
ſchool at a ſea- port town, left the fight of the ſhips, and the 
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converſation and adventures of the failors ſhould entice him 
to go to ſea. The diſtant proſpect of hazards, from which 
we can hope to extricate ourſelves by courage and addreſs, is 
not diſagreeable to us, and does not raiſe the wages of labour 
in any employment. It is otherwiſe with thoſe in which cou- 
rage and addreſs can be of no avail. In trades which are 
known to be very unwholeſome, the wages of labour are al- 
ways remarkably high. Unwholeſomeneſs is a ſpecies of diſ- 
agreeableneſs, and its effects upon the wages of labour are to 
be ranked under that general head. 


In all the different employments of ſtock, the ordinary rate 
of profit varies more or leſs with the certainty or uncertainty 
of the returns. Theſe are in general leſs uncertain in the in- 
land than in the foreign trade, and in ſome branches of foreign 
trade than in others; in the trade to North America, for ex- 
ample, than in that to Jamaica. The ordinary rate of profit 
always riſes more or leſs with the riſk. It does not, however, 
ſeem to riſe in proportion to it, or ſo as to compenſate it com- 
pleatly. Bankruptcies are moſt frequent in the moſt hazard- 
ous trades. 'The moſt hazardous of all trades, that of.a ſmug- 
gler, though when the adventure ſucceeds it is likewiſe the 
moſt profitable, is the infallible road to bankruptcy. The 
preſumptuous hope of ſucceſs ſeems to act here as upon all 
other occaſions, and to entice fo many adventurers into thoſe 
hazardous trades; that their competition reduces the profit be- 
low what is ſufficient to compenſate the riſk. To compenſate 
it compleatly, the common returns ought, over and above the 
ordinary profits of ſtock, not only to make up for all occaſional 
loſſes, but to afford a ſurplus profit to the adventurers of the 
ſame” nature with the profit of inſurers. But if the common 
returns were ſufficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be 
more frequent in theſe than in other trades. 


Or the five circumſtances, therefore, which vary the wa- 
es of labour, two only affect the profits of ſtock ; the agree- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the buſineſs, and the riſk or ſe- 
curity with which it is attended. In point of agreeableneſs or 
difagreeableneſs, there is little or no difference in the far 
greater part of the different employments of ſtock ; but a great 
deal in thoſe. of labour; and the ordinary profit of ſtock, 
though it riſes with the riſk, does not always ſeem to riſe in 
proportion to it. It ſhould follow from all this, that, in the 


ſame ſociety or neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates 
of 
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of profit in the different employments of ſtock ſhould be more 
nearly upon a level than the pecuniary wages of the different 
ſorts of labour. They are ſo accordingly. The difference 
between the earnings of a common labourer and thoſe of a 
well employed lawyer or phyſician, is evidently much greater, 
than that, between the ordinary profits in any two different 
branches of trade. The apparent difference, beſides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a deception ariſing from 
our not always diſtinguiſhing what ought to be conſidered as 
wages, from what ought to be conſidered as profit. 


ArPOTHECARIES profit is become a bye-word, denoting 
ſomething uncommonly extravagant. 'This great apparent 
profit, however, is frequently no more than the reaſonable 
wages of labour. The ſkill of an apothecary is a much nicer 
and more delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever 
and the truſt which is repoſed in him is of much greater im- 
portance. He is the phyſician of the poor in all caſes, and of 
the rich when the diſtreſs or danger is not very great. His 
reward, therefore, ought to be ſuitable to his ſkill and his 
truſt, and it ariſes generally from the price at which he ſells 
his drugs. But the whole drugs which the beſt employed 
apothecary, in a large market town, will ſell in a year, * 
not perhaps coſt him above thirty or forty pounds. Thoug 
he ſhould ſell them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or 
at a thouſand per cent. profit, this may frequently be no more 
than the reaſonable wages of his labour charged, in the only 
way in which he can charge them, upon the price of his 
drugs. The greater part of the apparent profit is real wages 
diſguiſed in the garb of profit. 


In a ſmall ſea-port town, a little grocer will make forty or 
fifty per cent. upon a ſtock of a ſingle hundred pounds, while 
a conſiderable wholeſale merchant in the ſame place will 
ſcarce make eight or ten per cent. upon a ſtock of ten thou- 
ſand. The trade of the grocer may be neceffary for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowneſs of the market 
=_ not admit the employment of a larger capital in the buſi- 
neſs. The man, however, muſt not only live by his trade, 
but live by it ſuitably to the qualifications which it requires. 
Beſides poſſeſſing a fine capital, he mult be able to read, 
write, and account, and muſt be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or ſixty different ſorts of goods, their prices, 


qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapeſt. 
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He muſt have all the knowledge, in ſhort, that is neceſſary 
for a great merchant, which nothing hinders him from be- 
coming but the want of a ſufficient capital. Thirty or forty 
pounds a year cannot be conſidered as too great a recompence 
for the labour of a perſon fo hear ry Deduct this 
from the ſeemingly great profits of his capital, and little more 
will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of ſtock. 
The greater part of the apparent profit is, in this caſe too, 
real wages. | 


Tux difference between the apparent profit of the retail 
and that of the wholeſale trade, is much leſs in the capital 
than in ſmall towns and country villages. Where ten thou- 
ſand pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, the wages 
of the grocer's labour make but a very trifling addition to the 
real profits of ſo great a ſtock. The apparent profits of the 
wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more nearly upon a le- 
vel with thoſe of the wholeſale merchant. It is upon this ac- 
count that goods fold by retail are generally as cheap and fre- 
quently much cheaper in the capital, than in ſmall towns and 
country villages. Grocery goods, for example, are generally 
much cheaper; bread and butcher's meat frequently as cheap. 
It coſts no more to bring grocery goods to the great town, 
than to the country village; but it colts a great deal more to 
bring corn and cattle, as the greater part of them muſt be 
brought from a much greater diſtance. The prime coſt of 
grocery goods, therefore, being the ſame in both places, they 
are cheapeſt where the leaſt profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coſt of bread and butcher's meat is greater in the 
great town than in the country village; and though the profit 
is leſs, therefore, they are not always cheaper there, but 
often equally cheap. In ſuch articles as bread and butcher's 
meat, the ſame cauſe, which diminiſhes apparent profit, in- 
creaſes prime coſt. The extent of the market, by giving em- 
ployment to greater ſtocks, diminiſhes apparent profit ; but 
by requiring ſupplies from a greater diſtance, it increaſes 
prime coſt. This diminution of the one and increaſe of the 
other ſeem, in moſt caſes, nearly to counter-balance one ano- 
ther; which is probably the reaſon that, though the 
prices of corn and cattle are commonly very different in dif- 
terent parts of the kingdom, thoſe of bread and butcher's 
meat are generally very nearly the ſame through the greater 
part of it. 

Tou 
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TrovGH the profits of ſtock both in the wholeſale and 
retail trade, are generally leſs in the capital than in ſmall 
towns and country villages, yet great fortunes are frequently 
acquired from ſmall beginnings in the former, and ſcarce 
ever in the latter. In ſmall towns and country villages, on 
account of the narrowneſs of the market, trade cannot al- 
ways be extended as ſtock extends. In ſuch places, there- 
fore, though the rate of a particular perſon's profits may be 
very high, the ſum or amount of them can never be very 
great, nor conſequently that of his annual accumulation. In 
great towns, on the contrary, trade can be extended as ſtock 
increaſes, and the credit of a frugal and thriving man increaſes 
much faſter than his ſtock. His trade is extended in propor- 
tion to the amount of both, and the ſum or amount of his 
profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade, and his an- 
nual accumulation in proportion to the amount of his profits. 
It ſeldom happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, eſtabliſhed, and well- 
known branch of buſineſs, but in conſequence of a long life of 
induſtry, frugality, and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, 
are ſometimes made in ſuch places by what is called the trade 
of ſpeculation. 'The ſpeculative merchant exerciſes no one 
regular, eſtabliſhed, or well-known branch of buſineſs. He 
is a corn merchant this year, and a wine merchant the next, 
and a ſugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He 
enters into every trade when he foreſees that it is likely to be 
more than commonly profitable, and he quits it when he 
foreſees that its profits are likely to return to the level of other 
trades. His profits and loſſes, therefore, can bear no regu- 
lar proportion to thoſe of any one eſtabliſhed and well-known 
branch of buſineſs. A bold adventurer may ſometimes. ac- 
quire a conſiderable fortune by two or three ſucceſsful ſpecu- 
lations; but is juſt as likely to loſe one by two or three unſuc- 
ceſsful ones. This trade can be carried on no where but in 
great towns. It is only in places of the moſt extenſive com- 
merce and correſpondence that the intelligence requiſite for 
it can be had. 


THe five circumſtances above mentioned, though they oc- 
caſion conſiderable inequalities -in the wages of labour and 
profits of ſtock, occaſion none in the whole of the advantages 
and diſadvantages, real or imaginary, of the different em- 
ployments of either. The nature of thoſe circumſtances is 
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ſuch, that they make up for a ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome, 
and counter-balance a great one in others. 


Y ect h In order, however, that this equality may take place in 


the whole of their advantages or diſadvantages, three things 
are requiſite even where there is the moſt perfect freedom. 


. dad. V. Firſt, the employments muſt be well known. and long eſta- 


bliſhed in the neighbourhood; ſecondly, they muſt be in 


their ordinary, or what may be called their natural ſtate; and, 
thirdly, they muſt be the ſole or principal employments of 
thoſe who occupy them. ills | 


FirsT, this equali can take place only in thoſe employ- 
ments which are well known, and have been long eſtabliſhed 


in the neighbourhood. 


WHERE all other circumſtances are equal, wages are ge- 
nerally higher in new than in old trades. When a projector 
attempts to cſtabliſh a new manufacture, he muſt at firſt en- 
tice his workmen from other employments by higher wages 
than they can either earn in their own trades, or than the na- 
ture of his work would otherwiſe require, and a conſiderable 
time muſt paſs away before he can venture to reduce them to 
the common level. Manufactures for which the demand 
ariſes altogether from Wſhion and fancy, are continually 
changing, and ſeldom laſt Tong enough to be conſidered as 
old eſtabliſhed manufactures. Thoſe, on the contrary, for 
which the demand ariſes chiefly from uſe or neceſſity, are 
leſs liable to change, and the ſame form or fabric may con- 
tinue in demand for whole centuries together. The wages 
of labour, therefore, are likely to be higher in manufaCtures 
of the former, than in thoſe of the latter kind. Birmingham 


deals chiefly in manufactures of the former kind; Sheffield. in 
thoſe of the latter; and the wages of labour in thoſe two dif- 


ferent places, axe ſaid to be ſuitable to this difference in the 


nature of their manufactures. 


Tux eſtabliſnment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new practice in agriculture, 
is always a ſpeculation, from which the projector promiſes 
himſelf extraordinary profits. Theſe profits ſometimes are 
very great, and ſometimes, more frequently, perhaps, they 
are quite otherwiſe ; but in general they bear no regular pro- 
portion to thoſe of other old trades in the neigh —_ 
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If the project ſucceeds, they are commonly at firſt _ high. 
When the trade or practice becomes thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
and well known, the competition reduces 'them to the level 
of other trades. 


SECONDLY, this equality in the whole of the advantages 
and diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
ſtock, can take place only in the ordinary, or what may be 
called the natural ſtate of thoſe employments. 


Tux demand for almoſt every different ſpecies of labour, 
is ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs than uſual. In the 
one caſe the advantages of the employment riſe above, in the 
other they fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveſt, than during 
the greater part of the year; and wages riſe with the de- 
mand. In time of war, when forty or fifty thouſand ſailors 
are forced from the merchant ſervice into that of the king, 
the demand for ſailors to merchant ſhips neceſſarily riſes with 
their ſcarcity, and their wages upon ſuch occaſions common 
riſe from a guinea and ſeven-and-twenty ſhillings, to forty 
ſhillings and three pounds a month. In a decaying manufac- 
ture, on the contrary, many workmen, rather than quit 
their old trade, are contented with ſmaller wages than would 
otherwiſe be ſuitable to the nature of their employment. 


Tux profits of ſtock vary with the price of the commo- 
dities in which it is employed. As the price of any commo- 
dity riſes above the ordinary or average rate, the profits of at 
leaſt ſome part of the ſtock that is employed in bringing it to 
market, riſe above their proper level, and as it falls they fink 
below it. All commodities are more or leſs liable to variati- 
ons of price, but ſome are much more ſo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human induſtry, the 
quantity of induſtry annually employed is neceſſarily regu- 
lated by the annual demand, in ſuch a manner that the ave- 
rage annual produce may, as nearly as poſſible, be equal to 
the average annual conſumption. In ſome employments, it 
has already been obſerved, the ſame quantity of induſtry will 
always produce the ſame, or very nearly the ſame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, for 
example, the ſame number of hands will annually work up 
very nearly the ſame quantity of linen and woollen cloth. 
'The variations in the market price of fuch commodities, 

therefore, 
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therefore, can ariſe only from ſome accidental variation in 
the demand. A public mourning raiſes the price of black 
cloth. But as the demand for moſt forts of plain linen and 
woollen cloth is pretty uniform, ſo is likewiſe the price. 
But there are other employments in which the ſame quantity 
of induſtry will not always produce the ſame quantity of 
commodities. The ſame quantity of induſtry, for example, 
will, in different years, produce very different quantities of 
corn, wine, hops, ſugar, tobacco, &c. The price of ſuch 
commodities, therefore, varies not only with the variations 
of demand, but with the much greater and more frequent 
variations of quantity, and is conſequently extremely fluc- 
tuating. But the profit of ſome of the dealers muſt neceſ- 
ſarily fluctuate with the price of the commodities. The 


e of the ſpeculative merchant are principally em- 
P 


oyed about ſuch commodities. He endeavours to buy them 
up when he foreſees that their price is likely to riſe, and to 


ſell them when it 1s likely to fall. 


TarRDLY, This equality in the whole of the advantages 
and diſadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
ſtock, can take place only in ſuch as are the ſole or principal 
employments of thoſe who occupy them. 


WurN a perſon derives his ſubſiſtence from one employ- 
ment, which does not occupy the greater part of his time; 
in the intervals of his leiſure he is often willing to work at 
another for leſs wages than would otherwiſe ſuit the nature of 
the employment. 


THERE ſtill ſubſiſts in many parts of Scotland a ſet of 
people called Cotters or pang. cy though Kc were more 
requent ſome years ago than they are now. ey are a ſort 
of out-ſervants of the landlords and farmers. 'The uſual re- 
ward which they receive from their maſlers is a houſe, a 
ſmall garden for pot-herbs, as much graſs as will feed a cow, 
and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable land. When 
their maſter has occaſion for their labour, he gives them, 
beſides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, worth about ſixteen- 
pence ſterling. During a great part of the year he has little 
or no occaſion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little poſſeſſion is not ſuthcient to occupy the time which 
is left at their own diſpoſal. When ſuch occupiers were 
more numerous than they are at preſent, they are ſaid to 

8 have 
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have been willing to give their ſpare time for a very ſmall re- 
compence to any body, and to have wrought for leſs wages 
than other labourers. In antient times they ſeem to have 
been common all over Europe. In countries ill cultivated 
and worſe inhabited, the greater part of landlords and 
farmers could not otherwiſe provide themſelves with the ex- 
traordinary number of hands, which country labour requires 
at certain ſeaſons. The daily or weekly recompence which 
ſuch labourers occaſionally received from their maſters, was 


evidently not the whole price of their labour. Their ſmall 


tenement made a conſiderable part of it. This daily or 
weekly recompence, however, ſcems to have been conſidered 
as the whole of it, by many writers who have collected the 
prices of labour and proviſions in antient times, and 
who have taken pleaſure in repreſenting both as wonder- 


fully low. 

THe produce of ſuch labour comes frequently cheaper to 
market than would otherwiſe be ſuitable to its nature. 
Stockings in many parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper 
than they can any-where be wrought upon the loom. They 
are the work of ſervants and labourers, who derive the prin- 
cipal part of their ſubſiſtence from ſome other employment. 
More than a thouſand pair of Shetland _— are annually 
imported into Leith, of which the price is from five-pence 
to ſeven-pence a pair. At Learwick, the ſmall capital of 
the Shetland iſlands, ten-pence a day, I have been aſſured, is 
a common price of common labour. In the fame iſlands 
they knit worſted ſtockings to the value of a guinea a pair 
and upwards. 


THe ſpinning of linen varn is carried on in Scotland 
nearly in the Tas way as the knitting of ſtockings, by 
ſervants who are chiefly hired for other purpoſes. They 
earn but a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, who endeavour to get 
their whole livehhood by either of thoſe trades. In moſt 
parts of Scotland ſhe is a good ſpinner who can earn twenty- 
pence a weck. | 


Ix opulent countries the market is generally ſo extenſive, 
that any one trade is ſufhcient to employ the whole labour 
and ſtock of thoſe who occupy it. Initances of people's 
living by one employment, and at the fame time deriving 


ſome little advantage from another, occur chiefly in poor 
countries. 
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countries. The following inſtance, however, of ſomething 
of the ſame kind is to be found in the capital of a very rich 
one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houſe- 
rent 1s dearer than in London, and yet I know no capital in 
which a furniſhed apartment can be hired ſo cheap. Lodg- 
ing 1s not only much cheaper in London than in Paris ; it is 
much cheaper than in Edinburgh of the ſame degree of 
—— ; and what may ſeem extraordinary, the dearneſs of 

ouſe-rent is the cauſe of the cheapneſs of lodging. The 
dearneſs of houſe-rent in London = not only from'thoſe 
cauſes which render it dear in all great capitals, the dearneſs 
of labour, the dearneſs of all the materials of building, 
which muſt generally be brought from a great diſtance, and 
above all the — of ground- rent, every landlord acting 
the part of a monopoliſt, and frequently exacting a higher 
rent for a ſingle acre of bad land in a town, than can be 
had for a hundred of the beſt in the country; but it ariſes 
in part from the peculiar manners and cuſtoms of the people, 
which oblige every maſter of a family to hire a whole houſe 
from top to bottom. A dwelling-houſe in England means 
every thing that is contained under the ſame roof. In 
France, Scotland, and many other parts of Europe, it fre- 
quently means no more than a ſingle ſtory. A tradeſman in 
London is obliged to hire a whole houſe in that part of the 
town where his cuſtomers live. His ſhop is upon the 
ground- floor, and he and his family ſleep in the garret; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houſe-rent by letting the 
two middle ſtories to lodgers. He expects to maintain his 
family by his trade, and not by his lodgers. Whereas, at 
Paris and Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings, have com- 
monly no other means of fubliſtence and the price of the 


lodging muſt pay, not only the rent of the houſe, but the 
whole expence of the family. 


PART 
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Inequalities occaſioned by the Policy of Europe. 


8 UC H are the inequalities in the whole of the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of the different employments of la- 
bour and ſtock, which the defect of any of the three requi- 
ſites above-mentioned muſt occaſion, even where there is the 
moſt perfect liberty. But the policy of Europe, by not leav- 
ing things at perfect liberty, occaſions other inequalities of 
much greater importance. 


IT does this chiefly in the three following ways. Firſt, by 
reſtraining the competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller 
number than would otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into 
them; ſecondly, by increaſing it in others beyond what it 
naturally would be; and, thirdly, by obſtructing the free cir- 
culation of labour and ſtock, both from employment to em- 
ployment and from place to place. 


FrrsT, The policy of Europe occaſions a very important 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and diſadvantages 
of the different employments of labour and ſtock, by re- 
ſtraining the competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller 
number than might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into 
them. | 


THe excluſive privileges of corporations are the principal 
means it makes uſe of for this purpoſe. 


THe excluſive privilege of an incorporated trade neceſſa- 
rily reſtrains the competition, in the town where it is eſta- 
bliſhed, to thoſe who are free of the trade. To have ſerved 
an apprenticeſhip in the town, under a maſter properly qua- 
lified, is commonly the neceſſary requiſite for obtaining this 
freedom. 'The bye-laws of the corporation regulate — 


times the number of apprentices which any maſter is allowed 
to have, and almoſt always the number of years which each 
| | | "NM apprentice 
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apprentice is obliged to ſerve. The intention of both regu- 
lations is to reſtrain the competition to a much ſmaller num- 
ber than might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into the trade. 
The limitation of the number of apprentices reſtrains it di- 
rectly. A long term of apprenticeſhip reſtrains it more in- 
— 7 but as effectually, by increaſing the expence of 
education. 


In Sheffield no maſter cutler can have more than one ap- 
rentice at a time, by a bye-law of the corporation. In 
Norfolk and Norwich no maſter weaver can have more than 
two apprentices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month to the king. No maſter hatter can have more than 
two apprentices any-where in England, or in the Englith 
plantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a month, 
half to the king, and half to him who ſhall ſue in any court 
of record. Both theſe regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the ſame corporation ſpirit which enacted the 
bye-law of Sheffield. The filk weavers in London had ſcarce 
been incorporated a year when they enacted a bye-law, re- 
ſtraining any maſter from having more than two apprentices 
at a time. It required a particular act of parliament to re- 


ſcind this bye-law. 


SEVEN years ſeem antiently to have been, all over Europe, 
the uſual term eſtabliſhed for the duration of apprenticeſhips 
in the greater part of incorporated trades. All ſuch incor- 
/ porations were antiently called univerſities ; which indeed 
is the proper Latin name for any incorporation whatever. 

The univerſity of ſmiths, the univerſity of taylors, &c. are 
_ expreſſions which we commonly meet with in the old charters 
of antient towns. When thoſe particular incorporations 
which are now peculiarly called univerſities were firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, the term of years which it was neceſſary to ſtudy, in 
order to obtain the degree of maſter of arts, appears evi- 
dently to have been copied from the term of apprenticeſhip 
in common trades, of which the incorporations were much 
more antient. As to have wrought ſeven years under a 
maſter properly qualified, was neceſſary, in order to intitle 
any perſon to become a maſter, and to have himſelf appren- 
tices in a common trade; ſo to have ſtudied ſeven years un- 
der a maſter properly qualified, was neceſſary to entitle him 


to become a maſter, teacher, or doctor (words antiently ſyno- 
| nimous) 
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nimous) in the liberal arts, and to have ſcholars or appren- 
tices (words likewiſe originally ſynonimous) to ſtudy under 


him. 


By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the Statute of 
Apprenticeſhip, it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould for 
the future exerciſe any trade, craft, or myſtery at that time 
exerciſed in England, unleſs he had previouſly ſerved to it an 
apprenticeſhip of ſeven years at leaſt; and what before had 
been the bye-law of many particular corporations, became in 
England the general and public law of all trades carried on in 
market towns. For though the words of the ſtatute are 
very general, and ſeem plainly to include the whole king- 
dom, by interpretation its operation has been limited to 
market towns, it having been held that in country villages a 
perſon may exerciſe ſeveral different trades, though he has 
not ſerved a ſeven years apprenticeſhip to each, they being 
neceſſary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and the 
number of people frequently not being ſufficient to ſupply 
each with a particular ſett of hands. 


By a ſtrict interpretation of the words too the operation 
of this ſtatute has been limited to thoſe trades which were 
eſtabliſhed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth, and has 
never been extended to ſuch as have been introduced ſince 
that time. This limitation has given occaſion to ſeveral 
diſtinCtions'which, conſidered as rules of police, appear as 
fooliſh as can well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for 
example, that a coach-maker can neither himſelf make nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, but muſt buy 
them of a maſter wheel-wright ; this latter trade having 
been exerciſed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. 
But a wheel-wright, though he has never ſerved an appren- 
ticeſhip to a coach-maker, may either himſelf make or em- 
ploy journeymen to make coaches; the trade of a coach- 
maker not being within the ſtatute, becauſe not exerciſed 
in England at the time when it was made. 'The manu- 
factures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them, upon this account, not within the ſta- 
tute; not having been exerciſed in England before the 5th of 
Elizabeth. ; 


In France, the duration of apprenticeſhips is different 


in different towns and in different trades, In Paris, five years 
is 
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15 the term required in a great number ; but before any per- 
ſon can be qualified to exerciſe the trade as a maſter, he muſt, 
in many of them, ſerve five years more as a journeyman. 
During this latter term he is called the companion of his maſ- 
ter, and the term itſelf is called his companionſhip. 


In Scotland there is no general law which regulates uni- 
verſally the duration of apprenticeſhips. The term is diffe- 
rent in different corporations. Where it is long, a part of 
it may generally be redeemed by paying a ſmall ſine. In 
moſt towns too a very ſmall fine is ſufficient to purchaſe the 
freedom of any corporation. The weavers of linen and hem- 
pen cloth, the principal manufactures of the country, as well 
as all other artificers ſubſervient to them, — hon reel- 
makers, &c. may exerciſe their trades in any town corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns corporate all perſons 
are free to ſell butcher's-meat upon any lawful day of the 
week. Three years is in Scotland a common term of. appren- 
ticethip, even in ſome very nice trades; and in general I 
know of no country in Europe in which corporation laws are 
ſo little oppreſſive. 


THe property which every man has in his own labour, as 
it is the original foundation of all other property, ſo it is the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man 
lies in the ſtrength and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder 
him from employing this ſtrength and dexterity in what man- 
ner he thinks proper without injury to his neighbour, is a 
plain violation of this moſt facred property. It is a manifeſt 
encroachment upon the juſt liberty both of the workman, and 
of thoſe who might be diſpoſed to employ him. As it hin- 
ders the one from working at what he thinks proper, ſo it 
hinders the others from employing whom they think proper. 
To judge whether he is fit to be employed, may furely be 
truſted to the diſcretion of the employers whoſe intereſt it ſo 
much concerns. The affected anxiety of the law-giver leſt 
they ſhould employ an improper perſon, 1s evidently as imper- 
tinent as it 1s oppreſhve. | | | | 


THE inſtitution of long apprenticeſhips can give no ſecu- 
rity that inſufficient workmanſhip ſhall not frequently be ex- 
poſed to public ſale. When this is done. it is generally the 
effect of fraud, and not of inability ; and the longeſt appren- 
ticeſhip can give no ſecurity againſt fraud. Quite different 

regulations 
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regulations are neceſſary to prevent this abuſe. The ſterling 
mark upon plate, and the ſtamps upon linen and woollen 
cloth, give the purchaſer much greater ſecurity than any ſta- 
tute of apprenticeſhip. He generally looks at theſe, but ne- 
ver thinks it worth while to enquire whether the workman 
had ſerved a ſeven years apprenticeſhip. 


THe inſtitution of long apprenticeſhips has no tendency to 
form young people to induſtry. A journeyman who works 
by the piece is likely to be induſtrious, becauſe he derives a 
benefit from every exertion of his induſtry. An apprentice 
is likely to be idle, and almoſt always is ſo, becauſe he has no 
immediate intereſt to be otherwiſe. In the inferior employ- 
ments, the ſweets of labour conſiſt altogether in the recompence 
of labour. 'They who are ſooneſt in a condition to enjoy the 
{weets of it, are likely ſooneſt to conceive a reliſh for it, and 
to acquire the early habit of induſtry. A young man naturally 
conceives an averſion to labour, when for a long time he re- 
ceives no benefit from it. The boys who are put out appren- 
tices from public charities are generally bound for more than 
the uſual number of years, and they generally turn out very 
idle and worthleſs. 


APPRENTICESHIPS were altogether unknown to the an- 
tients. 'The reciprocal duties of maſter and apprentice make 
a conſiderable article in every modern code. 'The Roman 
law is perfectly filent with regard to them. I know no Greek 
or Latin word (I might venture, I believe, to aſſert that there 
is none) which expreſſes the idea we now annex to the word 
Apprentice, a ſervant bound to work at a particular trade for 
the benefit of a maſter, during a term of years, upon condition 
that the maſter ſhall teach him that trade. 


LoxG apprenticeſhips are altogether unneceſſary. The 
arts, which are much ſuperior to common trades, ſuch as 
thoſe of — clocks and watches, contain no ſuch myſtery 
as to require a long courſe of inſtruction. The firſt invention 
of ſuch beautiful machines, indeed, and even that of ſome of 
the inſtruments employed in making them, muſt, no doubt, 
have been the work of deep thought and long time, and may 
juſtly be conſidered as among the happieſt efforts of human 
ingenuity. But when both have been fairly invented and are 
well underſtood, to explain to any young man, in the com- 
pleateſt manner, how to apply the inſtruments and how to 

counſtruct 
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conſtruct the machines, cannot well require more than the 
leſſons of a few weeks: perhaps thoſe of a few days might 
be ſufficient. In the common mechanick trades, thoſe of a 
few days might certainly be ſufficient. The dexterity of 
hand, indeed, even in common trades, cannot be acquired 
without much practice and experience. But a young man 
would practiſe with much more diligence and attention, if 
from the beginning he wrought as a journeyman, being paid 
in proportion to the little work which he could execute, and 

ing in his turn for the materials which he might ſome- 
times fpoil through awkwardneſs and inexperience. His 
education would generally in this way be more efteCtual, and 
always leſs tedious and expenſive. The maſter, indeed, 
would be a loſer. He would loſe all the wages of the ap- 
prentice, which he now ſaves, for ſeven years together. In 
the end, perhaps, the apprentice himſelf would be a loſer. 
In a trade fo eaſily learnt he would have more competitors, 
and his wages, when he came to be a compleat workman, 
would be much leſs than at preſent. The fame increaſe of 
competition would reduce the profits of the maſters as well 
as the wages of the workmen. The trades, the crafts, the 
myſteries, would all be loſers. But the public would be a 
gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this way much 
cheaper to market. 


IT is to prevent this reduction of price, and conſequently 
of wages and profit, by reſtraining that free competition 
which would moſt certainly occaſion it, that all corporations, 
and the greater part of corporation laws, have been eſtab- 
liſhed. In order to erect a corporation, no other authority 
in antient times was requiſite in many parts of Europe, but 
that of the town corporate in which it was eſtabliſhed. In 
England, indeed, a charter from the king was likewiſe ne- 
— But this prerogative of the crown ſeems to have 
been reſerved rather for extorting money from the ſubject, 
than for the defence of the common liberty againſt ſuch o 
preſſive monopolies. Upon paying a fine to the king, the 
charter ſeems generally to have been readily granted; and 
when any particular claſs of artificers or traders thought pro- 
per to ct as a corporation without a charter, ſuch adulterine 
guilds, as they were called, were not always disfranchiſed 
upon that account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permiſſion to exerciſe their uſurped privileges“. The 
immediate inſpection of all corporations, and of the bye- 

laws 
* See Madox Firma Burgi, p. 26, &c. | 
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laws which they might think proper to enact for their own 
government, belonged to the town corporate in which they 
were eſtabliſhed ; and whatever diſcipline was exerciſed over 
them, proceeded commonly, not from the king, but from 
that greater incorporation of which thoſe ſubordinate ones 
were only parts or members. 


Tae government of towns corporate was altogether in the 
hands of traders and artificers; and it was the manifeſt in- 
tereſt of every particular claſs of them, to prevent the mar- 
ket from being over-ſtocked, as mw commonly expreſs it, 
with their own particular ſpecies of induſtry ; which is in 
reality to keep it always under-ſtocked. Each claſs was 
eager to eſtabliſh regulations proper for this purpoſe, and, 
provided it was allowed to do ſo, was willing to conſent that 
every other claſs ſhould do the fame. In conſequence of ſuch 
regulations, indeed, each claſs was obliged to buy the goods 
they had occaſion for from every other within the town, 
ſomewhat dearer than they otherwiſe might have done. But 
in recompence, they were enabled to ſell their own juſt as 
much dearer ; ſo that ſo far it was as broad as long, as they 
ſay; and in the dealings of the different claſſes within the 
town with one another, none of them were loſers by theſe 
regulations. But in their dealings with the country they 
were all great gainers; and in theſe latter dealings conſiſts the 
whole trade which ſupports and enriches every town. 


EveRY town draws its whole ſubſiſtence, and all the ma- 
terials of its induſtry, from the country. It pays for theſe 
chiefly in two ways : firſt, by ſending back to the country a 
part of thoſe materials wrought up and manufaCtured ; in 
which caſe their price is augmented by the wages of the 
workmen, and the profits of their maſters or immediate em- 
ans re : ſecondly, by ſending to it a part both of the rude 
and manufactured produce, either of other countries, or of 
diſtant parts of the ſame country, imported into the town; 
in which caſe too the original price of thoſe goods is aug- 
mented by the wages of the carriers or ſailors, and by the 
profits of the merchants who employ them. In what is 
gained upon the firſt of thoſe two branches of commerce, 
conſiſts the advantage which the town makes by its manufac- 
tures; in what is gained upon the fecond, the advantage of 
its inland and foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, 


and the profits of their different employers, make up the 
whole 


ſimple and obvious obſervation. 
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whole of what is gained upon both. Whatever regulations, 
therefore, tend to increaſe thoſe wages and profits beyond 
what they otherwiſe would be, tend to enable the town to 
purchaſe, with a ſmaller quantity of its labour, the produce 
of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. They 
give the traders and artificers in the town an advantage over 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers in the country, and .. 
break down that natural equality which would otherwiſe take 
place in the commerce which 1s carried on between them. 
The whole annual produce of the labour of the ſociety is an- 
nually divided between thoſe two different ſets of people. By 
means of thoſe regulations a greater ſhare of it is given to the 
inhabitants of the town than would otherwiſe fall to them 
and a leſs to thoſe of the country. 


THe price which the town really pays for the proviſions 
and materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of 
manufactures and other goods annually exported from it. 
'The dearer the latter are fold, the cheaper the former are 
bought. 'The induſtry of the town becomes more, and that 
of te country leſs advantageous. 


THAT the induſtry which is carried on in towns 1s, every- 
where in Europe, more advantageous than that which is 
carried on in the country, without entering into any very 
nice computations, we may _— ourſelves by one very 

n every country of Eu- 
rope we find, at leaſt, a hundred people who have acquired 
great fortunes from ſmall beginnings by trade and manufac- 
tures, the induſtry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done ſo by that which properly belongs to the 
country, the raifing of rude produce by the improvement and 
cultivation of land. Induſtry, therefore, muſt be better re- 
warded, the wages of labour and the profits of ſtock muſt 
evidently be greater in the one ſituation than in the other. 
But ſtock and labour naturally ſeek the moſt advantageous 
employment. 'They r therefore, reſort as much as 
they can to the town, and deſert the country. 


Tux inhabitants of a town, being collected into one place, 
can eaſily combine together. The moſt inſignificant trades 
carried on in towns have accordingly, in ſome place or other, 
been incorporated; and even where they have never been in- 
corporated, yet the corporation ſpirit, the jealouſy of ſtran- 


gers, 
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gers, the averſion to take apprentices, or to communicate 
the ſecret of their trade, generally prevail in them, and often 
teach them, by voluntary aſſociations and agreements, to 

revent that free competition which they cannot prohibit by 
—— The trades which employ but a ſmall number of 
hands, run moſt eaſily into ſuch combinations. Half a 
dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are neceſſary to keep a thou- 
ſand ſpinners and weavers at work. By combining not to 
take apprentices they can not only engroſs the employment, 
but reduce the whole manufacture into a ſort of ſlavery to 
themſelves, and raiſe the price of their labour much above 
what 1s due to the nature of their work. | 


THE inhabitants of the country, diſperſed in diſtant 
places, cannot eaſily combine _— They have not 
only never been incorporated, but the corporation ſpirit never 
has prevailed among them. No apprenticeſhip has ever 
been thought neceſſary to qualify for huſbandry, the great 
trade of the country. After what are called the fine arts, 
and the liberal profeſſions, however, there 1s perhaps no trade 
which requires ſo great a variety of knowledge and experi- 
ence. The innumerable volumes which have been written 
upon it in all languages, may ſatisfy us, that among the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned nations, it has never been regarded as a 
matter very eaſily underſtood. And from all thoſe volumes 
we ſhall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge of its vari- 
ous and complicated operations, which is commonly poſſeſſed 
even by the common farmer; how contemptuouſly ſoever the 
very contemptible authors of ſome of them may ſometimes 
affect to ſpeak of him. There is ſcarce any common me- 
chanic trade, on the — of which all the operations 
may not be as compleatly and diſtinctly explained in a pam- 
phlet of a very few pages, as it is poſſible for words illuſ- 
trated by figures to explain them. In the hiſtory of the arts, 
now pu — by the French academy of ſciences, ſeveral 
of them are actually explained in this manner. The direc- 
tion of operations, beſides, which muſt be varied with 
every change of the weather, as well as with many other 
accidents, requires much more judgment and diſcretion, 
than that of thoſe which are always the ſame or very nearly 
the ſame. 


No r only the art of the farmer, the general direction of 
the operations of huſbandry, but many inferior branches of 
Vol. I. K country 
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country labour require much more ſkill and experience than 
the greater part of mechanic trades. The man who works 
upon brafs and iron, works with inſtruments and upon ma- 
terials of which the temper is always the ſame, or very nearly 
the ſame. But the man who ploughs the ground with a team 
of horſes or oxen, works with inſtruments of which the 
health, ſtrength, and temper are very different upon diffe- 
rent occaſions. 'The condition of the materials which he 
works upon too 1s as variable as that of the inſtrument which 
he works with, and both require to be managed with much 
judgment and diſcretion. The common ploughman, though 

enerally regarded as the pattern of ſtupidity and ignorance, 
is ſeldom defective in this judgment and diſcretion. He is 
leſs accuſtomed, indeed, to ſocial intercourſe than the me- 
chanic who lives in a town. His voice and language are 
more uncouth and more difficult to be underſtood by thoſe 
who are not uſed to them. His underſtanding, however, 
being accuſtomed to conſider a greater variety of * is 
generally much ſuperior to that of the other, whote whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly occupied in 
performing one or two very ſimple operations. How much 
the lower ranks of people in the country are really ſuperior 
to thoſe of the town, is well known to every man whom 
either buſineſs or curioſity has led to converſe much with 
both. In China and Indoſtan accordingly both the rank and 
the wages of country labourers are ſaid to be ſuperior to thoſe 
of the greater part of artificers and manufacturers. They 
would probably be ſo every where, if corporation laws and 
the corporation ſpirit did not prevent it. 


THe ſuperiority which the induſtry of the towns has every 
where in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether 
owing to corporations and corporation laws. It is fupported 
by many other regulations. The high duties upon foreign 
manufactures and upon all goods imported by alien mer- 
chants, all tend to the ſame purpoſe. Corporation laws en- 
able the inhabitants of towns to raiſe their prices, without 
fearing to be under-ſold by the free competition of their own 
countrymen. Thoſe other 1 ſecure them equally 
againſt that of foreigners. e enhancement of price occa- 
ſioned by both is every where finally paid by the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers of the country, who ſeldom op- 
poſed the eſtabliſhment of ſuch monopolies. They have 


commonly neither inclination nor fitneſs to enter into com- 
binations 
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hinations; and the clamour and ſophiſtry of merchants and 
manufacturers eaſily perſuade them that the private intereſt 
of a part, and of a 4 — part of the ſociety, is the ge- 
neral intereſt of the whole. | 


In Great Britain the ſuperiority of the induſtry of the 
towns over that of the country, ſeems to have been greater 
formerly than in the preſent times. The wages of country 
labour approach nearer to thoſe of — — labour, 
and the proſits of ſtock employed in agriculture to thoſe of 
trading and manufacturing ſtock, than they are ſaid to have 
done in the laſt century, or in the beginning of the preſent. 
This change may be regarded as the neceffary, though very 
late conſequence of the extraordinary encouragement given 
to the induſtry of the towns. 'The ſtock accumulated in 
them comes in time to be ſo great, that it can no longer be 
employed with the antient profit in that ſpecies of induſtry 
which is peculiar to them. That induſtry has its limits like 
every other; and the increaſe of ſtock, 8 the 
competition, neceſſarily reduces the profit. e lowering of 
profit in the town forces out ſtock to the country, where, by 
creating a new demand for country labour, it neceſſarily 
raiſes its wages. It then ſpreads itſelf, if I may ſay fo, over 
the face of the land, and by being employed in agriculture 
is in part reſtored to the country, at the expence of which, 
in a great meaſure, it had originally been accumulated in 
the town. That every where in Europe the greateſt im- 
provements of the country have been owing to ſuch over- 
flowings of the ſtock originally accumulated in the towns, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter; and at the ſame time to 
demonſtrate, that though ſome countries have by this courſe 
attained to a conſiderable degree of opulence, it 1s in itſelf 
neceſſarily flow, uncertain, liable to be diſturbed and inter- 
rupted by innumerable accidents, and in every reſpect con- 
trary to the order of nature and of reaſpn. 'The intereſts, 
prejudices, laws and cuſtoms which have given occation to it, 
I hall endeavour to explain as fully and diſtinctly as I can in 
the third and fourth books of this enquiry. 


PeoPLE of the ſame trade ſeldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diverſion, but the converſation ends in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the public, or in ſome contrivance to raiſe 
prices. It is impoſſible indeed to prevent ſuch meetings, by 


any law which either could be executed, or would be con- 
K 2 ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with liberty and juſtice. But though the law cannot 
hinder people of the ſame trade from ſometimes aſſembling 
together, it ought to do — to facilitate ſuch afſemblies ; 
much leſs to render them neceſſary. 


A REGULATION which obliges all thoſe of the ſame trade 
in a particular town to enter their names and places of abode 
in a public regiſter, facilitates ſuch afſemblies. It connects 

individuals who might never otherwiſe be known to one 
another, and gives every man of the trade a direction where 


to find every other man of it. 


A REGULATION which enables thoſe of the fame trade to 
tax themſelves in order to — for their poor, their ſick, 
their widows and orphans, by giving them a common intereſt 
to manage, renders ſueh aſſemblies neceſſary. 


AN incorporation not only renders them neceſſary, but 
makes the act of the majority binding upon the whole. In 
a free trade an effectual combination cannot be eſtabliſhed 
but by the unanimous conſent of every fingle trader, and it 


cannot laſt . than — ſingle trader continues of the 
ſame mind. e majority of a corporation can enact a bye- 


law with proper penalties, which will limit the competition 
more effectually and more durably than any voluntary combi- 
nation whatever. 


Tut pretence that corporations are neceſſary for the better 
government of the trade, is without any foundation. The 
real and effectual diſcipline which is exerciſed over a work- 
man, is not that of his corporation, but that of his cuſtomers. 
It is the fear of loſing their employment which reſtrains his 
frauds and corrects his negligence. An excluſive corporation 
neceſſarily weakens the force of this diſcipline. A particular 
ſet of workmen muſt then be employed, let them behave well 
or ill. It is upon this account that in many large incorpo- 
rated towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, even in 
ſome of the moſt neceſſary trades. If you would have your 
work tolerably executed, it muſt be done in the ſuburbs, 
where the workmen having no excluſive privilege, have nothing 
but their character to depend upon, and you muſt then ſmug- 
gle it into the town as well as you can. 


IT 
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IT is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by reſtrain- 
ing the competition in ſome employments to a ſmaller num- 
ber than would otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into them, oc- 
caſions a very important inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of the different employments of labour 


and ſtock. 


SECONDLY, The policy of Europe, by increafing the com- 
tition in ſome employments beyond what it naturally would 
bs occaſions another inequality of an oppoſite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and diſadvantages of the different em- 


ployments of labour and ſtock. / 


IT has been conſidered as of ſo much importance that a 
proper number of young people ſhould be educated for cer- 
tain profeſſions, that, ſometimes the — and ſometimes 
the piety of private founders have eſtabliſhed many penſions, 
ſcholarſhips, exhibitions, burſaries, &c. for this purpoſe, 
which draw many more people into thoſe trades than could 
otherwiſe pretend to follow them. In all chriſtian countries, 
I believe, the education of the greater part of churchmen is 
paid for in this manner. Very few of them are educated al- 
together at their own expence. The long, tedious and ex- 
penſive education, therefore, of thoſe who are, will not al- 
ways procure them a ſuitable reward, the church being crowd- 
ed with people who, in order to get employment, are willing 
to accept of a much ſmaller recompence than what ſuch an 
education would otherwiſe have entitled them to; and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away the reward of 
the rich. It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either 
a curate or a chaplain with a journeyman in any common 
trade. The pay of a curate or chaplain, however, may very 
properly be conſidered as of the ſame nature with the wages 
of a journeyman. 'They are, all three, paid for their work 
according to the contract which they may happen to make 
with their reſpeCtive ſuperiors. Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five marks, containing about as much ſil- 
ver as ten pounds of our preſent money, was in England the 
uſual pay of a curate or ſtipendiary pariſh prieſt, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of ſeveral different national councils. 
At the ſame period four-pence a day, containing the ſame 


quantity of ſilver as a ſhilling of our preſent money, was de- 


clared to be the pay of a maſter maſon, and three-pence a 


day, equal to nine-pence of our preſent money, that of a 
| journeyman 
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journeyman maſon. * The wages of both theſe labourers, 
therefore, ſuppoſing them to have been conſtantly employed, 
were much ſuperior to thoſe of: the curate. The wages of 
the maſter maſon, pong him to have been without em- 
ployment one-third of the year, would have fully equalled 
them. By the 12th of Queen Anne, c. 12, it is declared, 
« That whereas for want of ſuſhcient maintenance and en- 
“ couragement to curates, the cures have in ſeveral places 
© been meanly 12 the biſhop is, therefore, empow- 
cc ered to appoint by writing under his hand and ſeal, a ſuf- 
tc ficient certain ſtipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty 
cc and not leſs than twenty pounds a year.” Forty pounds a 
year is reckoned at preſent very good pay for a curate, and 
notwithſtanding this act of Parliament, there are many cura- 
cies under twenty pounds a year. There are journeymen 
ſhoe-makers in London who earn forty pounds a year, and 
there is ſcarce an induſtrious workman of any kind in that 
metropolis who does not earn more than twenty. This laſt 
ſum indeed does not exceed what is frequently earned by 
comman labourers in many country pariſhes. Whenever the 
law has attempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it has 
always been rather to lower them than to raiſe them. But 
the law has upon many occaſions attempted to raiſe the wages 
of curates, and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
rectors of pariſhes to give them more than the wretched 
maintenance which they themſelves might be willing to ac- 
cept of. And in both caſes the law ſeems to have been equal- 
ly ineffectual, and has never either been able to raiſe the wa- 

es of curates or to ſink thoſe of labourers to the degree that 
was intended; becauſe it has never been able to hinder either 
the one from being willing to accept of leſs than the legal al- 
lowance, on account of the indigence of their ſituation and 
the multitude of their competitors; or the other from receiv- 
ing more, on account of the contrary competition of thoſe 
who expected to derive either profit or pleaſure from employ- 


ing them. 


Tux great benefices and other eccleſiaſtical dignities ſup- 
port the honour of the church, notwithſtanding the mean 
circumſtances of ſome of its inferior members. The reſpect 
paid to the profeſſion too makes ſome compenſation even to 
them for the meanneſs of their pecuniary recompence. In 

| England, 


® See the Statute of labourers, 25 Ed, III. 
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England, and in all Roman Catholic countries, the lottery of 
the church is in reality much more advantageous than is ne- 
ceſſary. The example of the churches of Scotland, of Ge- 
neva, and of ſeveral other proteſtant churches, may ſatisfy us 
that in ſo creditable a profeſſion, in which education is ſo ea- 
ſily procured, the hopes of much more moderate benefices 
will draw a ſufficient number of learned, decent, and reſpect- 
able men into holy orders. 


IN profeſſions in which there are no benefices, ſuch as law 
and i if an equal proportion of people were educated 
at the public expence, the competition would ſoon be ſo 
great, as to ſink very much their pecuniary reward. It might 
then not be worth any man's while to educate his ſon to ei- 
ther of thoſe profeſſions at his own expence. They would 
be entirely abandoned to ſuch as had been educated by thoſe 
public charities, whoſe numbers and neceſſities would oblige 
them in general to content themſelves with a very miſerable 
recompence, to the entire degradation of the now reſpectable 
profeſſions of law and phyſic. 


THAT unproſperous race of men commonly called men of 
letters, are pretty much in the ſituation which lawyers and 
phyſicians probably would be in upon the foregoing ſuppoſi- 
tion. In every part of Europe the greater part of them have 
been educated for the church, but have been hindered by dif- 
ferent reaſons from entering into holy orders. They have ge- 
nerally, therefore, been educated at the public expence, and 
their numbers are every where ſo great, as commonly to 
reduce the price of their labour to a very paultry recom- 


pence. | 


BeeroRE the invention of the art of printing, the only em- 
33 by which a man of letters could make any thing by 
is talents, was that of a public or private teacher, or by 
communicating to other people the curious and uſeful know- 
ledge which he had acquired himſelf: And this is ſtill ſurely 
a more honourable, a more uſeful, and in general even a more 
„ goes employment than that other of writing for a book- 
eller, to which the art of printing has given occaſion. 'The 
time and ſtudy, the genius, knowledge, and application re- 
quiſite to qualify an eminent teacher of the ſciences, are at 
leaſt equal to what is neceſſary for the greateſt practitioners 


in law and phyſic. But the uſual reward of the eminent 
| teacher 
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teacher bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or phyſi- 
cian; becauſe the trade of the one is crowded with indigent 
people who have been brought up to it at the public expence ; 
whereas thoſe of the other two are incumbered with very few 
who have not been educated at their own. The uſual recom- 
pence, however, of public and 8 teachers, ſmall as it 
may appear, would undoubtedly be leſs than it is, if the com- 
petition of thoſe yet more indigent men of letters who write 
for bread was not taken out of the market. Before the in- 
vention of the art of printing, a ſcholar and a beggar ſeem to 
have been terms very nearly ſynonimous. The differ- 
ent governors of the univerſities before that time, ap- 
pear to have often granted licences to their ſcholars 


to beg. 


IN antient times, before any charities of this kind had been 
eſtabliſhed for the education of indigent people to the learned 
— the rewards of eminent teachers appear to have 

n much more conſiderable. Iſocrates, in what is called 
his diſcourſe againſt the ſophiſts, reproaches the teachers of 
his own times with inconſiſtency. “ They make the moſt 
magnificent promiſes to their ſcholars, ſays he, and under- 
take to teach them to be wiſe, to be happy, and to be juſt, 
and in return for ſo important a ſervice, they ſtipulate the 
paultry reward of four or five minæ. They who teach wiſ- 
dom, continues he, ought certainty to be wiſe themſelves; 
but if any man was to ſell ſuch a bargain for ſuch a price, he 
would be convicted of the moſt evident folly.” He certainly 
does not mean here to exaggerate the reward, and we may 
be aſſured that it was not lefs than he repreſents it. Four 
minz were equal to thirteen pounds fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence: five minz to ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence. Something not lefs than the largeſt of thoſe two 
ſums, therefore, muſt at that time have been uſually paid 
to the moſt eminent teachers at Athens. Ifocrates himſelf 
demanded ten minæ, or thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence, from each ſcholar. When he taught at Athens, 
he is ſaid to have had an hundred ſcholars. I underſtand this 
to be the number whom he taught at one time, or who at- 
tended what we would call one courſe of lectures, a number 
which will not appear extraordinary from fo great a city to ſo 
famous a teacher, who taught too what was at that time the 
moſt faſhionable of all ſciences, rhetorick. He muſt have 
made, therefore, by each courſe of lectures, a thouſand minæ, 

or 
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or 3,3331. 6s. 8d. A thouſand minæ, accordingly, is ſaid 
by Plutarch in another place, to have been his Didactron, or 
uſual price of teaching. Many other eminent teachers in 
thoſe times appear to have acquired great fortunes. Gorgias 
made a preſent to the temple of Delphi of his own ſtatue in 
ſolid gold. We muſt not, I preſume, ſuppoſe that it was as 
large as the life. His way of living, as well as that of 
Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of thoſe 
times, is repreſented by Plato as ſplendid even to oſtentation. 
Plato himſelf is ſaid to — lived with a good deal of magni- 
ficence. Ariſtotle, after having been tutor to Alexander and 
moſt munificently rewarded, as it is univerſally agreed, both 
by him and his father Philip, thought it worth while, not- 
withſtanding, to return to Athens, in order to reſume the 
teaching of his ſchool. Teachers of the ſciences were proba- 
bly in thoſe times leſs common than they came to be in an age 
or two afterwards, when the competition had probably ſome- 
what reduced both the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their perſons. The moſt eminent of them, however, ap- 
ar always to have enjoyed a degree of conſideration much 
uperior to any of the like profeſſion in the preſent times. 
The Athenians ſent Carneades the academic, and Diogenes 
the ſtoic, upon a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome; and though 
their city had then declined from its former grandeur, it was 
ſtill an independent and conſiderable republic. Carneades too 
was a Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a people 
more jealous of admitting foreigners to public offices than the 
Athenians, their conſideration for him muſt have been very 


gr cat. 


Tuts inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, rather ad- 
vantageous than hurtful to the public. It may ſomewhat de- 

ade the profeſſion of a public teacher; but the cheapneſs of 
literary education is ſurely an advantage which greatly over- 
balances this trifling inconveniency. e public too might 
derive ſtill greater benefit from it, if the conſtitution of thoſe 
ſchools and colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more reaſonable than it is at preſent through the greater part 


of Europe. 
THr1RDLyY, The policy of Europe, by obſtructing the free 


circulation of labour and ſtock both from employment to em- 
ployment, and from place to place, occaſions in ſome caſes a 
very inconvenient inequality in the whole of the ad- 

vantages 
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vantages and diſadvantages of their different employ- 
ments. | 


THe ſtatute of apprenticeſhip obſtructs the free circulation 
of labour from one employment to another, even in the ſame 
place. 'The excluſive privileges of corporations obſtruct 
it from one place to another, even in the ſame employ- 
ment. 


. Ir frequently happens that while high wages are given to 
the workmen in one manufaCture, thoſe in another are obliged 
to content themſelves with bare ſubſiſtence. The one is in 
an advancing ſtate, and has, therefore, a continual demand 
for new hands: The other is in a declining ſtate, and the ſu- 
per-abundance of hands is continually increaſing. "Thoſe two 
manufactures may ſometimes be in the ſame town, and ſome- 
times in the ſame neighbourhood, without being able to lend 
the leaſt aſſiſtance to one another. The ſtatute of appren- 
ticeſhip may oppoſe it in the one caſe, and both that and an 
excluſive corporation in the other. In many different manu- 
fackures, however, the operations are ſo much alike, that the 
workmen could eaſily change trades with one another, if thoſe 
abſurd laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving plain 
linen and plain ſilk, for example, are almoſt entirely the ſame. 
That of weaving plain woollen is ſomewhat different; but the 
difference is ſo inſignificant, that either a linen or a filk 
weaver might become a tolerable workman in a very few days. 
If any of thoſe three capital manufaCtures, therefore, were 
decaying, the workmen might find a reſource in one of the 
other two which was in a more proſperous condition; and 
their wages would neither riſe too high in the thriving, nor 
fink too low in the decaying manufacture. The linen manu- 
facture indeed is, in England, by a particular ſtatute, open 
to every body; but as it is not much cultivated through the 
greater part of the country, it can afford no general reſource 
to the workmen of other decaying manufactures, who, where- 
ever the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip takes place, have no other 
choice but either to come upon the pariſh, or to work as com- 
mon labourers, for which, by their habits, they are much 
worſe qualified than for any ſort of manufacture that bears 
any reſemblance to their own. They generally, therefore, 
chuſe to come upon the pariſh. 


WHATEVER 
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WHATEVER obſtructs the free circulation of labour from 
one employment to another, obſtructs that of ſtock likewiſe ; 
the quantity of ſtock which can be employed in —— of 
buſineſs depending very much upon that of the labour which 
can be employed in it. Corporation laws, however, — 
leſs obſtruction to the free circulation of ſtock from one place 
to another than to that of labour. It is every-where — ea- 
ſier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the privilege of trading 
in a town corporate, than for a poor artificer to obtain that of 
working in it. 


Tur obſtruction which corporation laws give to the free 
circulation of labour is common, I believe, to every part of 
Europe. That which is given to it by the poor laws is, ſo 
far as I know, peculiar to England. It conſiſts in the diffi- 
culty which a poor man finds in obtaining a ſettlement, or 
even in being allowed to exerciſe his induſtry in any pariſh 
but that to which he belongs. It is the labour of artificers 
and manufaCturers only of which the free circulation is ob- 
ſtructed by corporation laws. The difficulty of obtaining ſet- 
tlements obſtructs even that of common labour. It may be 
worth while to give ſome account of the riſe, progreſs, and 
preſent ſtate of this diforder, the greateſt perhaps of any in 
the police of England. 


WHEN by the deſtruction of monaſteries the poor had 
been deprived of the charity of thoſe religious houſes, after 
ſome other ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was enacted 
by the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2. that every pariſh ſhould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that overſeers of the 
poor ſhould be annually appointed, who, with the church- 
wardens, ſhould raiſe by a pariſh rate, competent ſums for 


this purpoſe. 


By this ſtatute the neceſſity of providing for their own 
poor was indiſpenſably impoſed upon every pariſh. Who 
were to be conſidered as the poor of each pariſh, became, 
therefore, a queſtion of ſome importance. This queſtion, 
after ſome variation, was at laſt determined by the 13th and 
14th of Charles II. when it was enacted, that forty days un- 
diſturbed reſidence ſhould gain any perſon a ſettlement in any 
pariſh; but that within that time it ſhould be lawful for two 
juſtices of the peace, upon complaint made by the church- 
wardens or overſeers of the poor, to remove any new inhabi- 

tant 
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tant to the pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled; unleſs he 
either rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could 
give ſuch ſecurity for the diſcl.urge of the pariſh where 

e was then living, as thoſe juſtices ſhould judge ſuffi- 


cient. 


SOME frauds, it is ſaid, were committed in conſequence 
of this ſtatute ; pariſh officers ſometimes bribing their own 
poor to go clandeſtinely to another pariſh, and by keeping 
themſelves concealed for forty days to gain a ſettlement there, 
to the diſcharge of that to which they properly belonged. It 
was enacted, therefore, by the iſt of James II. that the forty 
days undiſturbed reſidence of any perſon neceſſary to gain a 
ſettlement, ſhould be accounted only from the time of his de- 
livering notice in writing, of the place of his abode and the 
number of his family, to one of the churchwardens or over- 
ſeers of the pariſh where he came to dwell. 


Bo r pariſh officers, it ſeems, were not always more honeſt 
with regard to their own, than they had been with regard to 
other pariſhes, and ſometimes connived at ſuch intruſions, 
receiving the notice, and taking no proper ſteps in conſe- 
quence of it. As every perſon in a pariſh, therefore, was 
ſuppoſed to have an intereſt to prevent as much as poſſible 
their being burdened by ſuch intruders, it was further enact- 
ed by the 3d of William III. that the forty days reſidence 
ſhould be accounted only from the publication of ſuch notice 
in writing on Sunday in the church, immediately after divine 


ſervice. 


« AFTER all, ſays Doctor Burn, this kind of ſettlement, 
c by continuing forty days after publication of notice in 
« writing, is very ſeldom obtained; and the deſign of the 
“ acts is not ſo much for gaining of ſettlements, as for the 
&« avoiding them, by perſons coming into a pariſh clandeſtine- 
&« ly: for the giving of notice is only putting a force upon the 
&* pariſh to remove. But if a perſon's ſituation is ſuch, that it 
re is doubtful whether he is 2ualiy removeable or not, he 
& ſhall by giving of notice compel the pariſh either to allow 
* hima ſettlement unconteſted, by ſuffering him to continue 
« forty days; or, by removing him, to try the right.“ 


THr1s ſtatute, therefore, rendered it almoſt impracticable 


for a poor man to gain a new ſettlement in the old * by 
orty 
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2 days inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to pre- 
lude altogether the common people of one pariſh from ever 
eſtabliſhing themſelves with ſecurity in another, it appointea 
four other ways by which a ſettlement _ be gained with- 
out any notice delivered or publiſhed. e firſt was, by be- 
ing taxed to pariſh rates and paying. them ; the ſecond, by 
being elected into an annual pariſh office and ſerving in it a 
year; the third, by ſerving an apprenticeſhip in the pariſh ; 
the fourth, by being hired into ſervice there for a year, and 
continuing in the ſame ſervice during the whole of it. 


Nogop can gain a ſettlement by either of the two firſt 
ways, but by the public deed of the whole pariſh, who are 
too well aware of the conſequences to adopt any new-comer 
who has nothing but his labour ſupport him, either by tax- 
ing him to pariſh rates, or by electing him into a pariſh 
office. 


No married man can well gain any ſettlement in either of 
the two laſt ways. An apprentice is ſcarce ever married; 
and it is expreſsly enacted, that no married ſervant ſhall gain 


any ſettlement by being hired for a year. The principal effect 


of introducing ſettlement by ſervice, has been to put out in a 


out meaſure the old faſhion of hiring for a year, which be- 
0 


re had been ſo cuſtomary in England, that even at this day, 
if no particular term is agreed upon, the law intends that every 
ſervant is hired for a year. But maſters are not always will- 
ing to give their ſervants a ſettlement by hiring them in this 
manner; and ſervants are not always willing to be ſo hired, 
becauſe as every laſt ſettlement diſcharges all the foregoing, 
they might thereby loſe their original ſettlement in the places 
of their nativity, the habitation of their parents and rela- 
tions. 


No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer 
or artificer, is likely to gain any new ſettlement either by a 
prenticeſhip or by ſervice. When ſuch a perſon, therefore, 
carried his induſtry to a new pariſh, he was liable to be re- 
moved, how healthy and induſtrious ſoever, at the caprice of 
any churchwarden or overſeer, unleſs he either rented a tene- 
ment of ten pounds a year, a thing impoſſible for one who 
has nothing but his labour to live by; or could give ſuch ſe- 
curity for the diſcharge of the pariſh as two juſtices of the 
peace ſhould judge ſufficient. What ſecurity they ſhall re- 

quire, 
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quire, indeed, is left altogether to their diſcretion; but they 
cannot well require leſs than thirty pounds, it having been 
enacted, that the purchaſe even of a freehold eſtate of leſs 
than thirty pounds value, ſhall not gain any perſon a ſettle- 
ment, as not being ſufhcient for the diſcharge of the pariſh. 
But this is a ſecurity which ſcarce any man who lives by la- 
bour can give; and much greater ſecurity is frequently de- 


manded. 


Ix order to reſtore in ſome meaſure that free circulation 
of labour which thoſe different ſtatutes had almoſt entirely 
taken away, the invention of certificates was fallen upon. By 
the 8th and gth of William III. it was enacted, that if any 

rſon ſhould bring a certificate from the pariſh where he was 
laſt legally ſettled, ſubſcribed by the churchwardens and over- 
ſeers of the poor, and allowed by two juſtices of the peace, 
that every other pariſh ſhould be obliged to receive him ; that 
he ſhould not be removeable merely upon account of his be- 
ing likely to become chargeable, but only upon his becoming 
actually chargeable, and that then the pariſh which granted 
the certificate ſhould be obliged to pay the expence both of his 
maintenance and of his removal. And in order to give the 
moſt perfect ſecurity to the pariſh where ſuch certificated man 
ſhould come to reſide, it was further enacted by the ſame 
ſtatute, that he ſhould gain no ſettlement there by any means 
whatever, except either, by renting a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, or by ſerving upon his own account in an annual pariſh 
office for one whole year ; and conſequently neither by no- 
tice, nor by ſervice, nor by apprenticeſhip, nor by paying 
pariſh rates. By the 12th of Queen Anne too, ſtat. 1. c. 18. 
it was further enacted, that neither the ſervants nor appren- 
tices of ſuch certificated man ſhould gain any ſettlement in the 
pariſh where he reſided under ſuch certificate. 


How far this invention has reſtored that free circulation of 
labour which the preceding ſtatutes had almoſt entirely taken 
away, we may learn from the following very judicious ob- 
ſervation of Doctor Burn. © It is obvious, ſays he, that 
cc there are divers good reaſons for requiring certificates with 
ce perſons coming to ſettle in any place; namely, that perſons 
cc reſiding under them can gain no ſettlement, neither by ap- 
<« prenticeſhip, nor by ſervice, nor by giving notice, nor by 
« paying pariſh rates; that they can ſettle neither apprentices 


ce nor ſervants; that if they become chargeable, it is certainly 
« known 
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« known whither to remove them, and the pariſh ſhall be 
« paid for the removal, and for their maintenance in the 
« mean time; and that if they fall ſick, and cannot be re- 
«© moved, the pariſh which gave the certificate muſt maintain 
ce them: none of all which can be without a certificate. 
« Which reaſons will hold proportionably for pariſhes not 
© granting certificates in ordinary caſes; for it is far more 
© than an equal chance, but that they will have the certifi- 
c cated perſons again, and in a worſe condition.” The mo- 
ral of this obſervation ſcems to be, that certificates ought al- 
ways to be required by the pariſh where any poor man comes 
to reſide, and that they ought very ſeldom to be granted by 
that which he propoſes to leave. © There is ſomewhat of 
© hardſhip in this matter of certificates,” ſays the ſame very 
intelligent author in his Hiſtory of the Poor | pay « by put- 
« ting it in the power of a pariſh officer, to impriſon a man 
&« as it were for life; however inconvenient it may be for 
«© him to continue at that place where he has had the misfor- 
« tune to acquire what is called a ſettlement, or whatever 
« advantage he may propoſe to himſelf by living elſe- 
« where.” 


THoUGH a certificate carries along with it no teſtimonial 
of good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the perſon 
belongs to the pariſh to which he really does belong, it is al- 
together diſcretionary in the parith officers either to grant or 
to refuſe it. A mandamus was once moved for, ſays Doctor 
Burn, to compel the churchwardens and overſeers to ſign a 
certificate; but the court of King's Bench rejected the motion 
as a very ſtrange attempt. 


THE very unequal price of labour which we frequently 
find in England in places at no great diſtance from one ano- 
ther, is probably owing to the obſtruction which the law of 
ſettlements gives to a poor man who would carry his induſtry 
from one pariſh to another without a certificate. A ſingle 
man, indeed, who is healthy and induſtrious, may ſometimes 
reſide by ſufferance without one; but a man with a wife and 
family who ſhould attempt to do ſo, would in moſt pariſhes 
be ſure of being removed, and if the ſingle man ſhould after- 
wards marry, he would generally be removed likewiſe. The 
ſcarcity of hands in one pariſh, therefore, cannot always be 
relieved by their ſuper-abundance in another, as it is con- 


ſtantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other countries 


where 
% 
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where there is no difficulty of ſettlement. In ſuch countries, 
though wages may ſometimes riſe a little in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town, or wherever elſe there is an extraordi- 
nary demand for labour, and fink gradually as the diſtance 
from ſuch places increaſes, till they fall back to the common 
rate of the country; yet we never meet with thoſe ſudden 
and unaccountable differences in the wages of neighbouring 
Places which we ſometimes find in England, where it is often 
more difficult for a poor man to paſs the artificial boundary of 
2 pariſh, than an arm of the ſea or a ridge of high mountains, 
natural boundaries which ſometimes ſeparate very diſ- 
tinctly different rates of wages in other countries. 


To remove a man who has committed no miſdemeanour 
from the pariſh where he chuſes to refide, is an evident vio- 
lation of natural liberty and juſtice. 'The common people of 
England, however, ſo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of moſt other countries never rightly under- 
ſtanding wherein it conſiſts, have now for more than a cen- 
tury together ſuffered themſelves to be _ to this oppreſ- 
ſion without a remedy. Though men of reflection too have 
ſometimes complained of the law of ſettlements as a public 
grievance; yet it has never been the object of any general 
popular clamour, ſuch as that againſt general warrants, an 
abuſive practice undoubtedly, but ſuch a one as was not like- 
ly to occaſion any general oppreſſion. 'There is ſcarce a poor 
man in England of forty years of age, I will venture to ſay, 
who has not in ſome part of his life felt himſelf moſt cruelly 
oppreſſed by this ill-contrived law of ſettlements. 


I sHALL conclude this long chapter with obſerving, that 
though antiently it was uſual to rate wages, firſt by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the juſtices of peace in every particular 
county, both theſe practices have now gone entirely into diſ- 
uſe. *© By the experience of above four hundred years,” ſays 


Doctor Burn, “it ſeems time to lay aſide all endeavours to 
„ bring under ſtrict regulations, what in its own nature 
« ſeems incapable of minute limitation: for if all perſons in 
“ the ſame kind of work were to receive equal wages, there 
« would be no emulation, and no room let 

© ingenuity.” 


t for induſtry or 


PARTICULAR 
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PARTICULAR acts of parliament, however, ſtill attempt 
ſometimes to regulate wages in particular trades and in parti- 
cular places. Thus the 8th of George III. prohibits under 
heavy penalties all maſter taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen from accepting, 
more than two ſhillings and ſeven-pence halfpenny a day, ex- 
cept in the caſe of a general mourning. Whenever the legi- 
flature attempts to regulate the differences between maſters 
and their workmen, its counſellors are always the maſters. 
When the regulation, therefore, is in favour of the work- 
men, it is always juſt and equitable; but it is ſometimes 
otherwiſe when in favour of the maſters. Thus the law which 
obliges the maſters in ſeveral different trades to pay their 
workmen in money and not in goods, is quite juſt and equit- 
able. It impoſes no real hardſhip upon the maſters. It only 
abliges them to pay that value in money, which they pretend- 
ed to pay, but did not always really pay, in goods. This 
law is in favour of the workmen ; but the 8th of George III. 
is in favour of the maſters. When maſters combine together 
in order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they com- 
monly enter into a private bond or agreement, not to give 
more than a certain wage under a certain penalty. Were the 
workmen to enter into a contrary combination of the ſame 
kind, not to accept of a certain wage under a certain os 
nalty, the law would puniſh them very ſeverely; and if it 
dealt impartially, it would treat the maſters in the ſame man- 
ner. But the 8th of George III. enforces by law that very 
regulation which maſters ſometimes attempt to eſtabliſh by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the workmen, that it 
puts the ableſt and moſt induſtrious upon the ſame footing 
with an ordinary workman, ſeems perfectly well founded. 


Ix antient times too it was uſual to attempt to regulate the 
rofits of merchants and other dealers, by rating the price 
th of proviſions and other goods. The aſſize of bread is, fo 
far as I know, the only remnant of this ancient uſage. Where 
there is an excluſive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to 
regulate the price of the firſt neceſſary of life. But where 
there is none, the competition will regulate it much better 
than any aſſize. The method of fixing the aſſize of bread 
eſtabliſhed by the 31ſt of George II. could not be put in prac- 
tice in Scotland, on account of a defect in the law; its exe- 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the market, 
which does not exiſt there. This defect was not remedied 
VorL. I. L till 
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till the 3d of George III. The want of an aſſize occaſioned 
no ſenſible inconveniency, and the eſtabliſhment of one, in 
the few places where it has yet taken place, has produced no 
ſenſible advantage. In the greater part of the towns of Scot- 
land, however, there is an incorporation of bakers who claim 


excluſive privileges, though they are not very ſtrictly guarded. 


THE 2 between the different rates both of wages 
and profit in the different employments of labour and ſtock, 
ſeems not to be much affected, as has already been obſerved, 
by the riches or poverty, the advancing, ſtationary, or de- 
clining ſtate of the ſociety. Such revolutions in the public 
welfare, though they affect the general rates both of wages 
and profit, muſt in the end affect them equally in all different 
employments. The proportion between them, therefore, muſt 
remain the ſame, and cannot well be altered, at leaſt for any 


conſiderable time, by any ſuch revolutions. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Rent of Land. 


R ENT, conſidered as the price paid for the uſe of land, 
is naturally the higheſt which the tenant can afford to pay in 
the actual circumſtances of the land. In adjnſting the terms 
of the leaſe, the landlord endeavours to leave him no greater 
ſnare of the produce than what is ſufficient to keep up the 
ſtock from which he furniſhes the feed, pays the labour, and 
purchaſes and maintains the cattle and other inſtruments of 
huſbandry, together with the ordinary profits of farmin 
ſtock in the neighbourhood. This is evidently the ſmall 
ſhare with which the tenant can content himſelf without be- 
ing a loſer, and the landlord ſeldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what is the ſame 
thing, whatever part of its price, is over and above this ſhare, 
he naturally endeavours to reſerve to himſelf as the rent of 
his land, which is evidently the higheſt the tenant can afford 
to pay in the actual circumſtances of the land. Sometimes, 
indeed, the liberality, more — the ignorance, of the 
landlord, makes him accept of ſomewhat leſs than this por- 
tion; and ſometimes too, though more rarely, the ignorance 
of the tenant makes him undertake to pay E more, 
or to content himſelf with ſomewhat leſs than the ordinary 
profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
however, may ſtill be conſidered as the natural rent of land, 
or the rent for which it is naturally meant that land ſhould for 
the moſt part be let. 


Tux rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no 
more than a reaſonable profit or intereſt for the ſtock laid out 
by the landlord upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may 
be partly the caſe upon ſome occaſions; for it can ſcarce ever 
be more than partly the caſe. The landlord demands a rent 
even for unimproved land, and the ſuppoſed intereſt or profit 
upon the expence of improvement is generally an addition to 
chis original rent. Thoſe improvements, beſides, are not 
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always made by the ſtock of the landlord, but ſometimes by 
that of the tenant. When the leaſe comes to be renewed, 
however, the landlord coramonly demands the ſame aug- 
mentation of rent, as if they had been all made by his own, 


He ſometimes demands rent for what is altogether inca- 
pable of human improvement. Kelp is a ſpecies of ſea-weed, 
which, when burnt, yields an alkaline ſalt, uſeſul for making 
glaſs, ſoap, and for ſeveral other purpoſes. It grows in ſe- 
veral parts of Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, upon 
' ſuch rocks only as lie within the high water mark, which are 
twice every day covered with the ſea, and of which the pro- 
duce, therefore, was never augmented by human induſtry. 
The landlord, however, whoſe eſtate. is bounded by a kelp 
ſhore of this kind, demands a rent for it as much as for his 
corn- fields. us : | 


Inx ſea in the neighbourhood of the iſlands of Shetland is 
more than commonly abundant in fiſh, which make a great 

of the ſubſiſtence of their inhabitants. But in order to 
profit by the produce of the water, they muſt have a habita- 
tion upon the neighbouring land. The rent of the-landlord 
is in proportion, not to what the farmer can make by the 
land, but to what he can make both by the land and by the 
water. It is partly paid in ſea-fiſn; and one of the very few 
inſtances in which rent makes a part of the price of that com- 


. 


modity, is to be found in that count). 


Tux rent of land, therefore, conſidered as the price 
aid for the uſe of the land, is. naturally a monopoly price. 
t is not at all proportioned, to what the landlord may have 

laid out upon the improvement of the land, or to what he 
can afford to take; but to what the farmer can afford to 
give... : oh | Ns do 


Sucn parts only of the produce of land can commonly be 
brought to market of which the ordinary price is ſufficient to 
replace the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If the ordinary 
price 1s more than this, the ſurplus part of it will naturally go 
to the rent of the land. If it is not more, though the com- 
modity may be brought to market, it can afford no rent to the 
landlord, . Whether the price is, or is not more, depends 
upon the demand. $7. 

1 THERE 
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 'TaERE are ſome parts of the produce of land for which the 

demand muſt always be ſuch as to afford a greater price than 
what is ſufficient to bring them to market; and there are 
others for which it either may or may not be ſuch as to af- 
ford this greater price. The former mult always afford a rent 
to the landlord. The latter ſometimes may, and ſometimes 
may not, according to different circumſtances. 


RENT, it is to be obſerved, therefore, enters into the com- 
poſition of the price of commodities in a different way from 
wages and profit. High or low wages and profit, are the 
cauſes of high or low price; high or low rent is the effect 
of it. It is becauſe high or low wages and profit muſt be 
paid, in order to bring a particular commodity to market, that 
its price is high or low. But it 1s becauſe its price is high 
or low ; a great deal more, or very little more, or no more, 
than what 1s ſufficient to pay thoſe wages and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent at all. 


Tux particular conſideration, firſt, of thoſe parts of the 
produce of land which always afford ſome rent ; ſecondly, of 
thoſe which ſometimes may and ſometimes may not afford 
rent; and, thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place, in the relative 
value of thoſe two different ſorts of rude produce, when com- 
pared both with one another and with manufactured commo- 
dities, will divide this chapter into three parts. 


PART 
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PART I. 


Of the Produce of Land which always affords Rent. 


A 8 men, like all other animals, naturally multiply in pro- 
portion to the means of their ſubſiſtence, food is always, more 
or leſs, in demand. It can always purchaſe or command a 
greater or ſmaller quantity of labour, and fomebody can al- 
ways be found who is willing to do ſomething, in order to 
obtain it. The quantity of labour, indeed, which it can pur- 
chaſe, is not always equal to what it could maintain, if manag- 
ed in the moſt œconomical manner, on account of the high 
wages which are ſometimes given to labour. But it can al- 
ways purchaſe ſuch a quantity of labour as it can maintain, 
according to the rate at which that ſort of labour is common- 
ly maintained in the neighbourhood. 


Bu r land, in almoſt any ſituation, produces a greater quan- 
tity of food than what is {cient to maintain all the labour 
rieceflary for bringing it to market, in the moſt liberal way in 
which that ſabour is ever maintained. The ſurplus too is al- 
ways more than ſufficient to replace the ftock which employ- 
ed that labour, together with its profits. Something, there- 
fore, always remains for a rent to the landlord. 


THE moſt deſart moors in Norway and Scotland produce 
ſome fort of paſture for cattle, of which the milk and the in- 
creaſe are always more than ſufficient, not only to maintain all 
the labour neceſſary for tending them, and to pay the ordina- 
ry profit to the farmer or owner of the herd or flock; but to 
afford ſome ſmall rent to the landlord. 'The rent increaſes in 
proportion to the goodnefs of the paſture. The ſame extent 
of ground not only maintains a greater number of cattle, but 
as they are brought within a ſmaller compaſs, leſs labour be- 
comes requiſite to tend them, and to collect their produce. The 
landlord gains both ways ; by the increaſe of the produce, and 
by the diminution of the tows which muſt be maintained 
out of it. | 
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Tux rent of land not only varies with its fertility, whatever 
be its produce, but with its ſituation, whatever be its fertility. 
Land in the neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent 
than land equally fertile in a diſtant part of the country. 
Though it may coſt no more labour to cultivate the one than 
the other, it muſt always coſt more to bring the produce of 
the diſtant land to market. A greater quantity of labour, 
therefore, muſt be maintained out of it; and the ſurplus, from 
which are drawn both the profit of the farmer and the rent 
of the landlord, muſt be diminiſhed. But in remote parts of 
the country the rate of profit, as has already been ſhown, is 
generally higher than in the neighbourhood of a large town. 
A ſmaller proportion of this diminiſhed ſurplus, therefore, 
muſt belong to the landlord. 


Goon roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminiſhing 
the expence of carriage, put the remote parts of the country 
more nearly upon a level with thoſe in the neighbourhood 
of the town. They are upon that account the greateſt of all 
improvements. They encourage the cultivation of the remote, 
which muſt always be the moſt extenſive circle of the country. 
They are advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. They are 
advantageous even to that part of the country. Though they 
mtroduce fome rival commodities into the old market, they 
open many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, beſides, 
is a great enemy to good management, which can never be 
univerſally eſtabliſhed but in conſequence of that free and uni- 
verſal competition which forces every body to have recourſe 
to it for the ſake of ſelf-defence. It is not more than fifty 

ears ago that ſome of the connties in the neighbourhood of 
ndon, petitioned the parliament againſt the extention of the 
turnpike roads into the remoter counties. Thoſe remoter 
counties, they pretended, from the cheapneſs of labour, would 
be able to fel! their graſs and corn cheaper in the London 
market than themſelves, and would thereby reduce their rents, 
and ruin their cultivation. Their rents, however, have riſen, 
ard their cultivation has been improved fince that time. 


A co field of moderate fertility produces a much great- 
er quantity of food for man, than the belt paſture of equal 
extent. Though its cultivation requires much more labour, yet 
the ſurplus which remains after replacing the ſeed and main- 
taining all that labour, is likewiſe much greater. If a * 
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of butcher's- meat, therefore, was never ſuppoſed to ve wortl« 
more than a pound of bread, this greater ſurplus would every- 
where be of greater value, and conſtitute a greater fund botit 
for the profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord. It 
* ſeems to have done ſo univerſally. in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. | 


Bor the relative values of thoſe two different ſpecies of 
food, bread and butcher's-meat, are very different in the dit- 
ferent periods of agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the un- 
improved wilds, which then occupy the far greater part of the 
country, are all abandoned to cattle. There is more butch- 
er's-meat than bread, and bread, therefore, is the food for 
which there is the greateſt competition, and which conſe- 
quently brings the greateſt price. At Buenos Ayres, we are 
told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty pence halfpenny 
ſterling, was, forty or fifty years ago, the ordinary price of 
an ox, choſen from a herd of two or three hundred. He 
ſays nothing of the price of bread, probably becauſe he found 
nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he ſays, colts little 
more than the labour of catching him. But corn can no- 
where be raiſed without a great deal of labour, and in a coun- 
try which lies upon the river Plate, at that time the direct 
road from Europe to the ſilver mines of Potoſi, the mone 
price of labour could not be very cheap. It is — 
when cultivation is extended over the greater part of the 
country. There is then more bread than butcher's-meat. 
The competition changes its direction, and the price of 
butcher's-meat becomes greater than the price of bread. 


By the extenſion beſides of cultivation, the unimproved 
wilds become inſufficient to ſupply the demand for butcher's- 
meat. A great part of the cultivated lands mult be employed 
in.rearing and fattening cattle, of which the price, therefore, 
muſt be ſufficient to pay, not only the labour neceſſary for 
tending them, but the rent which the landlord and the profit 
which the farmer could have drawn from ſuch land employed 
in tillage. The cattle bred upon the moſt uncultivated moors, 
when brought to the ſame market, are, in proportion to their 
weight or goodneſs, ſold at the ſame price as thofe which are 
reared upon the moſt improved land. The proprietors of 
thoſe moors profit by it, and raiſe the rent of their land in 
proportion to the price of their cattle. It is not more than a 
ventury ago that in many parts of the highlands of Scotland, 
5 | butcher's- 
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butcher's- meat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread made 
of oatmeal. The union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. 'Their ordinary price is at preſent about three 
times greater than at the beginning of the century, and the 
rents of many highland eſtates have been tripled and quadru- 
pled in the ſame time. In almoſt every part of Great Bri- 
tain a pound of the beſt butcher's-meat is, in the preſent times, 


— worth more than two pounds of the beſt white 


read; and in plentiful years it is ſometimes worth three or 
four pounds. 


II is thus that in the progreſs of improvement the rent and 
profit of unimproved paſture come to be regulated in ſome 
meaſure by the rent and profit of what is improved, and theſe 
again by the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual crop. 
Butcher's- meat, a crop which requires four or five years to 
gun As an acre of land, therefore, will produce a much 
maller quantity of the one ſpecies of food than of the other, 
the inferiority of the quantity muft be compenfated by the 
ſuperiority of the price. If it was more than — 
more corn land would be turned into paſture; and if it was 
not compenſated, part of what was in paſture would be 
brought back into corn. 


Turs equality, however, between the rent and profit of 
graſs and thoſe of corn; of the land of which the imme- 
diate produce is food for cattle, and of that of which the im- 
mediate produce is food for men; muſt be underſtood to 
take place only through the greater part of the improved lands 
of a great country. In ſome particular local ſituations it is 
quite otherwiſe, and the rent and profit of graſs are much 
ſuperior to what can be made by corn. 


Tnus in the neighbourhood of a great town, the demand 
for milk and for forage to horſes, frequently contribute, to- 
gether with the high price of butcher's-meat, to raiſe the value 
of graſs above what may be called its natural proportion to 
that of corn. This local advantage, it is evident, cannot be 
communicated to the lands at a diſtance. 


PARTICULAR circumſtances have ſometimes rendered 
ſome countries ſo populous, that the whole territory, like the 
lands in the neighbourhood of a great town, has not been 
ſufficient to produce both the graſs and the corn neceſſary — 
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the ſubſiſtence of their inhabitants. Their lands, therefore, 
have been principally employed in the production of graſs, 
the more bulky commodity, and which cannot be fo eaſily 
brought from a great diftance ; and corn, the food of the 
uu body of the people, has been chiefly imported from 

eign countries. Holland is at preſent in this ſituation, 
and a conſiderable part of antient Italy, ſeems to have been 
fo during the proſperity of the Romans. To feed well, old 
Cato ſaid, as we are told by Cicero, was the firſt and moſt 
profitable thing in the management of a private eſtate ; to 
feed tolerably well, the ſecond ; and to feed ill, the third, 
To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of profit and 
advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part of antient Italy 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, muſt have been 
very much diſcouraged by the diſtributions of corn which 
were frequently made to the people, either gratuitouſly, or at 
2 very low price. This corn was brought the conquer- 
ed provinces, of which feveral, inftead of taxes, were ob- 
kged to furniſh a tenth part of their produce at a ſtated price, 
about fix-pence a peck, to the republic. The low price at 
which this corn was diftributed to the people, muſt neceſſa- 
rily have ſunk the price of what could be brought to the 
Roman market from Latium, or the antient territory of 
Rome, and muſt have diſcouraged its cultivation in that 
country. | 


Ex an open country too, of which the principal produce is 
corn, a welkenclofed: piece of grafs will frequently rent 
higher than any corn field in its netghbourhood. It is con- 
venient for the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in this caſe, not 
fo properly paid from the value of its own produce, as from 
that of the corn lands which are cultivated by means of it. 
It is likely to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are com- 
pup incloſed. The preſent high rent of enclofed land in 

othnd feems owing to the —— encloſure, and will 
probably laſt no longer than that fcarcity. The advantage 
of enclofure is greater for paſture than for corn. It faves the 
labour of guarding the cattle, which feed better too when 
they are not liable to be diſturbed by their keeper or his 


dog. 
BuT where there is no local advantage of this kind, the 
rent and profit of corn, or whatever elſe is the common 
| vegetable 
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vegetable food of the people, muſt naturally regulate, upon 
the land which is fit for producing it, the rent and profit of 
paſture. | 


THe uſe of the artificial graſſes, of turnips, carrots, cab- 
bages, and the other expedients which have been fallen upon 
to make an equal quantity of land feed a greater number of 
cattle than when in natural graſs, ſhould ſomewhat reduce, it 
might be expected, the ſuperiority which, in an improved 
country, the price of butcher's-meat naturally has over that 
of bread. It ſeems accordingly to have done ſo; and there 
is ſome reaſon for believing that, at leaſt in the London 
market, the price of butcher's-meat in proportion to the price 
of bread is a good deal lower in the prefent times than it was 


in the beginning of the laſt century. 
In the appendix to the Life of * Henry, Doctor 
t 


Birch has given us an account of the prices of butcher's- 
meat as commonly paid by that prince. It is there ſaid, 
that the four quarters of an ox weighing ſix hundred pounds 
uſually coſt him nine pounds ten ſhillings, or thereabouts; 
that is, thirty-one ſhillings and eight pence per hundred 


pounds weight. Prince Henry died on the 6th of November, 


1612, in the nineteenth year of his age. 


In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary enquiry into 
the cauſes of the high price of proviſions at that time. It 
was then, among other proof to the ſame purpoſe, given in 
evidence by a Virginia merchant, that in March, 1763, he 
had victualled his ſhips for twenty-four or twenty-five ſhil- 
lings the hundred weight of beef, which he conſidered as the 
1 price; whereas, in the dear year, he had paid 
twenty-ſeven ſhillings for the ſame weight and fort. This 
high price in 1764, is, however, four ſhillings and eight 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by prince Henry ; 
and it is the beſt beef only, it muſt be obſerved, which is fit 
to be ſalted for thoſe diſtant voyages. 


Tae price paid by prince Henry amounts w 35d. per 
pound weight of the whole carcaſe, coarſe and "choice 
pieces taken together; and at that rate the choice pieces 
could not have been ſold by retail for leſs than 44d. or 5d. the 
pound, 
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Ix the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the witneſſes ſtated 
the price of the choice pieces of the beſt beef to be to the 
conſumer 4d. and 45d. the pound; and the coarſe pieces in 
general to be from ſeven farthings to 23d. and 24d. ; and this 
they ſaid was in general one hali-penny dearer than the ſame 
ſort of pieces had uſually been ſold in the month of March. 
But even this high price is ſtill a good deal cheaper than what 
we can well ſuppoſe the ordinary retail price to have been in 
the time of prince Henry. 


Duni the twelve firſt years of the laſt century, the 
average price of the beſt wheat at the Windſor market was 
17. 18s. 33d. the quarter of nine Wincheſter buſhels. 


Bor in the twelve years preceding 1764, including that 
year, the average price of the ſame meaſure of the beſt wheat 
at the ſame market was 2/. 1s. 94d. 


In the twelve firſt years of the laſt century, therefore, 
wheat appears to have been a good deal cheaper, and butcher's- 
meat a good deal dearer than in the twelve years preceding 
1764, including that year. 


In all great countries the greater part of the cultivated 
lands are employed in producing either food for men or food 
for cattle. The rent and profit of theſe regulate the rent 
and profit of all other cultivated land. any particular 
produce afforded leſs, the land would ſoon be turned into 
corn or paſture; and if any afforded more, ſome part 
of the lands in corn or paſture would ſoon be turned to that 
produce. 


Trose productions, indeed, which require either a greater 
original expence of improvement, or a greater annual ex- 
pence of cultivation, in order to fit the land for them, 
appear commonly to afford, the one a greater rent, the 
other a greater profit than corn or paſture. This ſuperio- 
rity, however, will ſeldom be found to amount to more 
than a reaſonable intereſt or compenſation for this ſuperior 


EXPCEnce. 


In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both the 
rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are gene- 


rally greater than in a corn or graſs field. But to bring the 
ground 
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ground into this condition requires more expence. Hence a 
greater rent becomes due to the landlord. It requires too a 
more attentive and ſkilful management. Hence a greater 
profit becomes due to the farmer. 'The crop too, at leaſt in 
the hop and fruit garden, is more precarious. Its price, 
therefore, beſides compenſating all occaſional lofſes, muſt 
afford ſomething like the profit of inſurance. The circum- 
ſtances of gardeners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may ſatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not commonly 
over-recompenſed. Their delightful art is practiſed by ſo 
many rich people for amuſement, that little advantage is to be 
made by thoſe who praCtiſe it for profit; becauſe the perſons 
who ſhould naturally be their beſt cuſtomers, ſupply them- 
ſelves with all their moſt precious productions. 


THE advantage which the landlord derives from ſuch im- 
provements ſeems at no time to have been greater than what 
was ſufficient to compenſate the original expence of making 
them. In the antient huſbandry, after the vine-yard, a well- 
watered kitchen garden ſeems to have been the part of the 
farm which was ſuppoſed to yield the moſt valuable produce. 
But Democritus, who wrote upon huſbandry about two 
thouſand years ago, and who was regarded by the antients as 
one of the fathers of the art, thought they did not act wiſely 
who encloſed a kitchen garden. The profit, he ſaid, would 
not compenſate the expence of a ſtone wall ; and bricks (he 
meant, I ſuppoſe, bricks baked in the ſun) mouldered with 
the rain, and the winter ſtorm, and required continual re- 
pairs. Columella, who reports this judgment of Democritus, 
does not controvert it, but propoſes a very frugal method of 
encloſing with a hedge of brambles and briars, which, he 
ſays, he had found by experience to be both a laſting and an 
impenetrable fence ; but which, it ſeems, was not commonly 
known in the time of Democritus. Palladius adopts the 
opinion of Columella, which had before been recommended 
by Varro. In the judgment of thoſe antient improvers, the 
produce of a kitchen garden had, it ſeems, been little more 
than ſufficient to pay the extraordinary culture and the ex- 
pence of watering ; for in countries ſo near the ſun, it was 
thought proper, in thoſe times as in the preſent, to have 
the command of a ſtream of water, which could be con- 
ducted to every bed in the garden. Through the greater 
part of Europe, a kitchen garden is not at preſent ſuppoſed 
to deſerve a better incloſure than that recommended by Co- 


lumella. 
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Jlumella. In Great Britain, and ſome other northern coun-. 
tries, the finer fruits cannot be brought to perfection but - 
the aſſiſtance of a wall. Their price, therefore, in ſuc 
countries muſt be ſufficient to pay the expence of building 
and maintaining what- they cannot be had without. 'The 
fruit-wall frequently ſurrounds the kitchen garden, which 
thus enjoys the benefit of an encloſure which its own pro- 
duce could ſeldom pay for. | 


Tnarr the vineyard, when properly planted and brought 
to perfection, was the moſt valuable part of the farm, ſeems 
to have been an undoubted maxim in the antient agriculture, 
as it is in the modern through all the wine countries. But 
whether it was advantageous to plant a new vineyard, was a 
matter of diſpute among the antient Italian huſbandmen, as 
we learn from Columella. He decides, like a true lover of 
all curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, and en- 
deavours to ſhow, by a compariſon of the profit and expence, 
that it was a moſt advantageous improvement. Such com- 
pariſons, however, between the profit and expence of new 
projects, are commonly v Fallacious ; and in nothing 
more ſo than in agriculture. Had the gain actually made b 
ſuch plantations E commonly as great as he imagined it 
might have been, there could have been no diſpute a it, 
The fame point is frequently at this day a matter of contro- 
verſy in the wine countries. Their writers on agriculture, 
indeed, the lovers and promoters of high cultivation, ſeem 
generally diſpoſed to decide with Columella in favour of the 
vineyard. In France the anxiety of 2 tres of the 
old vineyards to prevent the planting any new ones, 
ſeems to favour their opinion, and to indicate a conſciouſ- 
neſs in thoſe who muſt have the experience, that this ſpecies 
of cultivation is at preſent in that country more vrokitable 
than any other. It ſeems at the ſame time, however, to indi- 
cate another opinion, that this ſuperior profit can laſt no lon- 
ger than the laws which at preſent reſtrain the free cultivation 
of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an order of council, pro- 
hibiting both the planting of new vineyards, and the renewal 
of thoſe old ones, of which the cultivation had been inter- 
rupted for two years; without a 22 iſſion from 
the king, to be granted only in conſequence of an information 
from the intendant of the province, certifying that he had ex- 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. 
The pretence of this order was the ſcarcity of corn and paſture, 

. tt, | += 25 24% 
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and the ſuper-abundanceof wine But had this ſuper-abundance 
been real, it would, without any order of council, have ef- 
fectually prevented the plantation of new vineyards, by reduc- 
ing the profits of this ſpecies of cultivation below their natu- 
ral proportion to thoſe of corn and paſture. With regard to 
the ſuppoſed ſcarcity of corn occaſioned by the multiplication 
of vineyards, corn is no where in France more carefully culti- 
vated than in the wine provinces, where the land is fit for 

roducing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper 
4 The numerous hands employed in the one ſpe- 
cies of cultivation neceſſarily encourage the other, by affording 
a ready market for its produce. To diminiſh the number of 
thoſe who are capable of paying for it, is ſurely a moſt unpro- 
miſing expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It 
is like the oy which would promote agriculture by dif- 
couraging manufactures. 


Tux rent and profit of thoſe productions, therefore, which 
require either a greater original expence of improvement in 
order to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expence of 
cultivation, though often much ſuperior to thoſe of corn and 
paſture, yet when they do no more than compenſate ſuch ex- 
traordinary expence, are in reality regulated by the rent and 
profit of thoſe common Crops. 


IT ſometimes happens, indeed, that the quantity of land 
which can be fitted for ſome particular produce, is too ſmall 
to ſupply the effectual demand. The whole produce can be 
diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to give ſomewhat more 
than what is ſufhicient to pay the whole rent, wages and pro- 
fit neceſſary for raiſing and bringing it to market, according 
to their natural rates, or according to the rates at which they 
are paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. The 
ſurplus part of the price which remains after defraying the 
whole expence of improvement and cultivation may common- 
ly, in this caſe, and in this caſe only, bear no regular propor- 
tion to the like ſurplus in corn or paſture, but may exceed it 
in almoſt any degree; and the greater part of this exceſs na- 
turally goes to the rent of the landlord. 5 


Tun uſual and natural proportion, for example, between 
the rent and profit of wine and thoſe of corn and paſture, muſt 
be underſtood to take place only with regard to thoſe vine- 


yards which produce nothing but good common vine, ſuch as 
can 
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can be raiſed almoſt any where, upon any light, gravelly, or 
ſandy ſoil, and which has nothing to de but its 
ſtrength and wholeſomeneſs. It is with ſuch vineyards only 
that the common land of the country can be brought into 
competition ; for with thoſe of a peculiar quality it is evident 
that it cannot. 


Tur vine is more affected by the difference of ſoils than 
any other fruit tree. From ſome it derives a flavour which 
no culture or management can equal, it is ſuppoſed, upon 
any other. This flavour, real or imaginary, is ſometimes pe- 
cular to the produce of a few vineyards; ſometimes it ex- 
tends through the greater part of a {mall diſtrit, and ſome- 
times through a confiderable part of a large province. The 
whole quantity of ſuch wines that is brought to market falls 
{aort of the effectual demand, or the demand of thoſe who 
would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit and wages ne- 
ceſſary for preparing and bringing them thither, according to 
the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at which they are 
paid in common vineyards. The whole quantity, therefore, 
can be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to pay more, which 
neceſſarily raiſes the price above that of common wine. The 
difference is greater or leſs, according as the faſhionableneſs 
and ſcarcity of the wine render the competition of the buy- 
ers more or leſs eager. Whatever it be, the greater part 
of it goes to the rent of the landlord. For though ſuch 
vineyards are in general more carefully cultivated than moſt 
others, the high price of the wine ſeems to be, not ſo much 
the effect, as the cauſe of this careful cultivation. In ſo va- 
luable a produce the loſs occaſioned by negligence is ſo great 
as to force even the moſt careleſs to attention. A ſmall part 
of this high price, therefore, is ſufficient to pay the wages 
of the extraordinary labour beſtowed upon their cultivation, 
and the profits of the extraordinary ſtock which puts that la- 
bour into motion. | Wn" 


Tas ſugar colonies poſſeſſed by the European nations in the 
Weſt Indies, may be compared to thoſe precious vineyards. 
Their whole produce falls ſhort of the effectual demand of 
Europe, and can be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to 

ive more than what is ſufficient to pay the whole rent, pro- 
t and wages neceſſary for preparing and bringing it to mark- 
et, according to the rate at which they are commonly paid by 
any other prodyce. In Cochin-china the fineſt white ſugar 
commonly 
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commonly ſells for three piaſters the quintal, about thirteen 
ſhillings and ſixpence of our money, as we are told by * Mr. 
Poivre, a very careful obſerver of the agriculture of that coun- 
try. What 1s there called the quintal weighs from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred Paris pounds, or a hundred and ſe- 
venty-five Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces the price 
of the hundred weight Engliſh to about eight ſhillings ſterl- 
ing, not a fourth part of what is commonly paid for the brown 
or muſkavada ſugars imported from our colonies, and not a 
ſixth part of what is paid for the fineſt white ſugar. The 
greater part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china are em- 
ployed in producing corn and rice, the food of the great body 
of the people. The reſpective prices of corn, rice, and ſugar, 
are there probably in the natural proportion, or in that which 
naturally takes place in the different crops of the greater part 
of cultivated land, and which recompences the landlord and 
farmer, as nearly as can be computed, according to what is 
uſually the original expence of improvement and the annual 
expence of cultivation. But in our ſugar colonies the price 
of ſugar bears no ſuch proportion to that of the produce of a 
rice or corn field either in Europe or in America. It is com- 
monly ſaid, that a ſugar planter expects that the rum and 
the molaſſes ſhould defray the whole expence of his cultiva- 
tion, and that his ſugar ſhould be all clear profit. If this be 
true, for I pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expected to defray the expence of his cultivation with the 
chaff and the ſtraw, and that the grain ſhould be all clear pro- 
fit. We ſee frequently ſocieties of merchants in London and 
other trading towns, purchaſe waſte lands in our ſugar colo- 
nies, which they expect to improve and cultivate with profit 
by means of faCtors and agents ; notwithſtanding the great 
diſtance and the uncertain returns, from the defective admini- 
{tration of juſtice in thoſe countries. N _ will attempt 
to improve and cultivate in the ſame manner the moſt fertile 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the corn provinces of North 
America; though from the more exact adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice in theſe countries, more regular returns might be ex- 
pected. 


In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is 
preferred, as more profitable, to that of corn. "Tobacco 
might be cultivated with advantage through the greater part 

Vol. I. M of 


* Voyages d'un Philoſophe. 
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of Europe; but in almoſt every part of Europe it has become 
a principal ſubject of taxation, and to collect a tax from every 
different farm in the country where this plant might happen 
to be cultivated, would be more difficult, it has been ſuppoſed, 
than' to levy one upon its importation at the cuſtom-houſe. 
The cultivation of tobacco has upon this account been moſt 
abſurdly prohibited through the greater part of Europe, which 
neceſſarily gives a ſort of — the countries where it 
is allowed; and as Virginia and Maryland produce the great- 
eſt, quantity of it, they ſhare largely, though with ſome com- 
petitors, in the advantage of this monopoly. The cultivation 
of tobacco, however, ſeems not to be ſo advantageous as that 
of ſugar. I have never even heard of any tobacco plantation 
that was improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who reſided in Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies fend 
us home no ſuch wealthy planters as we ſee frequently arrive 
from our ſugar iſlands. 'Though from the preference given 
in thoſe colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effectual demand of Europe 
for tobacco is not completely ſupplied, it probably is more 
nearly ſo than that for ſugar : And though the preſent price 
of tobacco is probably more than ſufficient to pay. the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceſſary for preparing and bringing 
it to 'market, according to the rate at which they are com- 
monly paid in corn land; it muſt. not be fo mych more as 
the preſent price of ſugar. Our tobacco planters, according- 


ly, have ſhewn the ſame fear of the fuper-abundance of to- 


bacco, which the proprietors of the old vineyards in France 
have of the ſuper-abundance of wine. By act of - aſſembly 
they have reſtrained its cultivation to fix thouſand plants, ſup- 
poſed to yield a thouſand weight of tobacco, for every negro 
between ſixteen and ſixty years of age. Such a negro, over 
and above this quantity of tobacco, can manage, they reckon, 
four acres of Indian corn. To prevent the market from be- 


ing overſtocked too, they have ſometimes, in plentiful years, 


we are told by Dr. Douglas, (I ſuſpect he has been ill inform- 
ed) * burnt a certain quantity of tobacco for every negro, in 
the ſame manner as the Dutch are ſaid to do of ſpices. If 
ſuch violent methods are neceſſary to keep up the preſent 
price of tobacco, the ſuperior advantage of its culture over 
that of corn, if it ſtill has any, will not probably be of long 
continuance. 


IT 


* Douglas's Summary, vol. ii. p. 372, 373. 
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IT is in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, 
of which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of 
the greater part of other cultivated land. No particular pro- 
duce can lang afford leſs; becauſe the land would immediately 
be turned to another uſe: And if any particular produce com- 
monly affords more, it is becauſe the quantity of land which 
can be fitted for it is too {mall to ſupply the effectual demand. 


In. Europe corn is the principal produce of land which 
ſerves immediately for human food. Except in particular 
ſituations, therefore, the rent of corn land regulates in Europe 
that of all other cultivated land. Britain need envy neither 
the vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of Italy. 
Except in 1 ſituations, the value of theſe is regulated 
by that of corn, in which the fertility of Britain is not much 
inferior to that of either of thoſe two countries. 


Ir in any country the common and favourite vegetable 
food of the people ſhould be drawn from a plant of which 
the moſt common land, with the ſame or nearly the ſame cul- 
ture, produced a much greater quantity than the moſt fertile 
does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or the ſurplus quantity 
of food which would remain to him, after paying the labour 
and replacing the ſtock of the farmer, together with its ordi- 
nary profits, would neceffarily be much greater. Whatever 
was the rate at which labour was commonly maintained in 
that country, this greater ſurplus could always maintain a 
greater quantity of it, and conſequently enable the landlord to 

urchaſe or command a greater quantity of it. The real value of 
his rent, his real power and authority, his command of the neceſ- 
ſaries and conveniencies of life with which the labour of other 
people could ſupply him, would neceſſarily be much greater. 


A Rict field produces a much greater quantity of food 
than the moſt fertile corn field. Two crops in the year from 
thirty to ſixty buſhels each, are ſaid to be the ordinary produce 
of an acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, requires more 
labour, a much greater ſurplus remains after maintaining all 
that labour. In thoſe rice countries, therefore, where rice 
is the common and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
and where the cultivators are chiefly maintained with it, a 
greater ſhare of this greater ſurplus ſhould belong to the land- 
lord than in corn countries. In Carolina, where the planters, 
as in other Britiſh colonies, are generally both farmers and 

M 2 landlords, 
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landlords, and where rent conſequently is confounded with 
profit, the cultivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
than that of corn, though their fields produce only one crop 
in the year, and though, from the prevalence of the cuſtoms 
of Europe, rice is not there the common and favourite vege- 


table food of the people. 


A G00D rice field is a bog at all ſeaſons, and at one ſeaſon 
a bog covered with water. It is unfit either for corn, 
or paſture, or vineyard, or, indeed, for any other vege- 
table produce that is very uſeful to men: And the lands 
which are fit for thoſe purpoſes, are not fit for rice. Even 
in the rice countries, A the rent of rice lands cannot 
regulate the rent of the other cultivated land which can never 


be turned to that produce. 


TuE food produced by a field of potatoes is not inferior in 
uantity to that produced by a field of rice, and much ſupe- 
rior to what is produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thou- 
ſand weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
eater produce than two thouſand weight of wheat. The 
Pod or ſolid nouriſhment, indeed, which can be drawn from 
each of thoſe two plants, is not altogether in —— to 
their weight, on account of the watery nature of potatoes. 
Allowing, however, half the — of this root to go to 
water, a very _ allowance, ſuch an acre of potatoes will 
ſtill produce fix thouſand weight of ſolid nouriſhment, three 
times the quantity produced by the acre of wheat. An acre 
of potatoes is cultivated with leſs expence than an acre of 
wheat; the fallow, which generally precedes the ſowing of 
wheat, more than er the hoeing and other ex- 
traordinary culture which is always given to potatoes. Should 
this root ever become in any part of Europe, like rice in 
ſome rice countries, the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people, ſo as to occupy the ſame proportion of the 
lands in tillage which wheat and other ſorts of grain for hu- 
man food do at preſent, the ſame quantity of cultivated land 
would maintain a much greater number of people, and the 
labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a greater ſurplus 
would remain after replacing all the ſtock and maintaining 
all the Iabour employed in cultivation. A greater ſhare of 
this ſurplus too would belong to the landlord. Population 
would increaſe, and rents would riſe much beyond what they 
are at preſent. 


THE 
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THe land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for almoſt every 
other uſeful vegetable. If they occupied the ſame proportion 
of cultivated land which corn does at preſent, they would re- 
gulate, in the ſame manner, the rent of the greater part of 


other cultivated land. 


Ix ſome parts of Lancaſhire it is pretended, I have been 
told, that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring 
people than wheaten bread, and I have frequently heard the 
ſame doctrine held in Scotland. I am, however, ſomewhat 
doubtful of the truth of it. The common people in Scotland, 
who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither fo ſtrong, 
nor ſo handſome as the ſame rank of people in England, who 
are fed with wheaten bread. They neither work ſo well, nor 
look ſo well ; and as there is not the ſame difference between 
the people of faſhion in the two countries, experience would 
ſeem to ſhow, that the food of the common people in Scotland 
is not ſo ſuitable to the human conſtitution as that of their 
neighbours of the ſame rank in England. But it ſeems to be 
otherwiſe with potatoes. 'The chairmen, porters, and coal- 
keavers in London, and thoſe unfortunate women who live by 
proſtitution, the ſtrongeſt men and the moſt beautiful women 
perhaps in the Britiſh dominions, are ſaid to be, the greater 
part of them, from the loweſt rank of jon in Ireland, who 
are generally fed with this root. No food can afford a more 
decifive proof of its nouriſhing quality, or of its being peculi- 
arly ſuitable to the health of the human conſtitution. 


IT is difficult to preſerve potatoes through the year, and 


impoſſible to ſtore them, like corn, for two or three years 


together. The fear of not being able to ſell them before 


they rot, diſcourages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the 


chief obſtacle to their ever becoming in any great country, 
like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the different 


zanks of the people. 


—— — 
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1” A Rn T II. 


Of the Produce of Land which ſometimes does, and ſometi men 
Aloe not, afford Rent. 


Hom an food ſeems to be the only produce of land 
which always and neceffarily affords ſome rent to the land- 
lord. Other forts of produce ſometimes may and ſometimes 
may not, according to different circumſtances. 


Ar TER food, cloathing and lodging are the two great wants 
of mankind. | | 


LAND in its original rude ſtate can afford the materials of 
cloathing and lodging to a much greater number of people 
than it can feed. In its improved tate it can ſometimes feed 
a greater number of people than it can ſupply with thoſe 
materials; at leaſt in the way in which they require them, 
and are willing to pay for them. In the one ſtate, therefore, 
there is always a ſuper- abundance of thoſe materials, which 
are frequently, upon that account, of little or no value. In 
the other there is often a ſcarcity, which neceſſarily augments 
their value. In the one ſtate a great part of them is thrown 
away as uſeleſs, and the price of what is uſed is conſidered as 
equal only to the labour and expence of fitting it for uſe, and 
can, therefore, afford no rent to the landlord. In the other 
they are all made uſe of, and there is frequently a demand 
for more than can be had. Somebody is always willing to 


give more for every part of them than what is ſufficient to pay 


the expence of bringing them to market. Their price, there- 
fore, can always afford ſome rent to the landlord. 


Tae ſkins of the larger animals were the original materials 
of cloathing. Among nations of hunters and ſhepherds, 
therefore, whoſe food conſiſts chiefly in the fleſh of thoſe ani- 
mals, every man, by providing himſelf with food, provides 
himſelf with the materials of more cloathing than he can 
wear. If there was no foreign commerce, the greater part 

of 
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of them would be thrown away as things of no value. 'This 
was probably the caſe among the hunting nations of North 
America, before their country was diſcoyered by the Euro- 
peans, with whom they now exchange their ſurplus peltry, 
for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it ſome 
value. In the preſent commercial ſtate of the _ world, 
the moſt barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land 
property is eſtabliſhed, have ſome foreign commerce of this 

ind, and find among their wealthier neighbours ſuch a de- 
mand for all the materials of cloathing, which their land pro- 
duces, and which can neither be wrought up nor conſumed 
at home, as raiſes their price above what it coſts to ſend them 
to thoſe wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, ſome 
rent to the landlord. When the greater part of the highland 
cattle were conſumed on their own hills, the exportation of 
their hides made the moſt conſiderable article of the com- 
merce of that country, and what they were exchanged for 
afforded ſome addition to the rent of the highland eſtates. 
The wool of England, which in old times could neither be 
conſumed nor wrought up at home, found a market in the 
then wealthier and more induſtrious country of Flanders, 
and its price afforded ſomething to the rent of the land which 
produced it. In countries not better cultivated than Eng- 
land was then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, 
and which had no foreign commerce, the materials of cloath- 
ing would evidently be fo ſuper-abundant, that a great part of 
them would be thrown away as uſeleſs, and no part could af- 
ford any rent to the landlord, 


THe materials of lodging cannot always be tranſported to 
ſo great a diſtance as thoſe of cloathing, and do not Db readily 
become an object of foreign commerce. When they are 
ſuper-abundant in the country which produces them, it fre- 
quently happens, even in the preſent commercial ſtate of the 
world, that they are of no value to the landlord. A good 
ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
conſiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales it 
affords none. Barren timber for building is of great yalue in 
a populous and well-cultivated country, and the land which 
produces it, affords a conſiderable rent. But in many parts 
of North America the landlord would be much obliged to any 
body who would carry away the greater part of his large 
trees. In ſome parts of the highlands of Scotiand the bark 
is the only part of the wood which, for want of roads and 

7 water- 
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water- carriage, can be ſent to market. The timber is left to 
rot upon the ground. When the materials of lodging are ſo 
ſuper-abundant, the part made uſe of is worth only the la- 
bour and expence of fitting it for that uſe. It affords no rent 
to the landlord, who generally grants the uſe of it to whoever 
takes the trouble of aſking it. The demand of wealthier na- 
tions, however, ſometimes enables him to get a rent for it. 
The paving of the ſtreets of London has enabled the owners 
of ſome barren rocks on the coaſt of Scotland to draw a 
rent from what never afforded any before. The woods 
of Norway and of the coaſts of the Baltick, find a market 
in many parts of Great Britain which they could not 
find at home, and thereby afford ſome rent to their pro- 
prietors. | 


CouNTRIES are populous, not in 1 to the num- 
ber of people whom their produce can cloath and lodge, but 
in proportion to that of thoſe whom it can feed. When 
food is provided, it is eaſy to find the neceſſary cloathing and 
lodging. But though theſe are at hand, it may often be diffi- 
cult to find food. Tn ſome parts even of the Britiſh domini- 
ons what is called A Houſe, may be built by one day's labour 
of one man. 'The ſimpleſt ſpecies of cloathing, the ſkins of 
animals, requires ſomewhat more labour to dreſs and prepare 
them for uſe. They do not, however, require a great deal. 
Among ſavage and barbarous nations, a hundredth or little 
more than a Ae part of the labour of the whole year, 
will be ſufficient to provide them with ſuch cloathing and 
lodging as ſatisfy the greater part of the people. All the 
other ninety-nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food. * 


Bur when by the improvement and cultivation of land the 
labour of one family can provide food for two, the labour of 
half the ſociety becomes ſufficient to provide food for the 
whole. 'The other half, therefore, or at leaſt the greater part 
of them, can be employed in providing other things, or in 
ſatisfying the other wants and fancies of mankind. Cloathing 
and lodging, houſhold furniture, and what is called Equi- 
page, are the principal objects of the greater part of thoſe 
wants and fancies. 'The rich man — no more food 
than his poor neighbour. In quality it may be very different, 
and to ſelect and prepare it may require more labour and art; 
but in quantity it is very nearly the ſame. But compare the 
ſpacious 
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ſpacious palace and great wardrobe of the one, with the 
hovel and the few rags of the other, and you will be ſenſible 
that the difference between their cloathing, lodging and 
houſhold furniture, is almoſt as great in quantity as it is in 
quality. The deſire of food is limited in every man by the 
narrow capacity of the human ſtomach ; but the deſire of the 
conveniencies and ornaments of building, dreſs, equipage, 
and houſhold furniture, ſeems to have no limit or certain 
boundary. Thoſe, therefore, who have the command of 
more food than they themſelves can conſume, are always 
willing to exchange the ſurplus, or, what is the ſame thing, 
the price of it, for gratifications of this other kind. What 
is over and above ſatisfying the limited defire, is given for 
the amufement of thoſe deſires which cannot be ſatisfied, but 
ſeem to be altogether endleſs. 'The poor, in order to obtain 
food, exert themſelves to gratify thoſe fancies of the rich, and 
to obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapneſs and perfection of their work. The number of 
workmen increaſes with the increaſing quantity of food, or 
with the growing improvement and cultivation of the lands 
and as the nature of their buſineſs admits of the utmoſt ſub- 
diviſions of labour, the quantity of materials which they can 
work up, increaſes in a much greater proportion than their 
numbers. Hence ariſes a demand for every fort of material 
which human invention can employ, either uſefully or 
ornamentally, in building, dreſs, equipage, or houſhold 
furniture; for the foſſils and minerals contained in the 
bowels of the earth ; the precious metals, and the precious 
ſtones. 
A 

Foop is in this manner, not only the original ſource of 
rent, but every other part of the produce of land which af- 
terwards affords rent, derives that part of its value from the 
improvement of the powers of labour in producing food by 
means of the improvement and cultivation of land. 


THosg other parts of the produce of land, however, which 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in im- 
proved and cultivated countries, the demand for them is not 
always ſuch as to afford a greater price than what is ſufficient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them 
to market. Whether it is or is not ſuch, depends upon dif- 
terent circumſtances. | 


WHETHER 
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WHETHER a coal-mine, for example, can aflord 
rent depends partly upon its fertility, and partly upon its 


ſituation. 


A MINE of any kind may be ſaid to be either fertile or 
barren, according as the quantity of mineral which can be 
brought from it by a certain quantity of labour, is greater or 
leſs than what can be brought by an equal quantity from the 
greater part of other mines of the ſame kind. 


SOME coal-mines advantageouſly ſituated, cannot be 
wrought on account of their barrenneſs. The produce 


does not pay the expence. They can afford neither profit 


nor rent. 


THERE are ſome of which the produce is barely ſufficient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary 
rofits, the ſtock employed in working them. They afford 
— profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent to the 
landlord. They can be wrought advantageouſly by nobody 
but the landlord, who being himſelf undertaker of the work, 
the ordinary profit of the capital which he employs in 
it. Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought in this manner, 
and can be wrought in no other. 'The landlord will allow 
nobody elſe to work them without paying ſome rent, and no- 
body can afford to pay any. 


Ornxx coal-mines in the ſame country ſufficiently fertile, 
cannot be wrought on account of their ſituation. A quan- 
tity of mineral ſufficient to defray the expence of — 
could be brought from the mine by the ordinary, or even leſs 
than the ordinary quantity of labour: But in an inland 
country, thinly inhabited, and without either good roads or 
water- carriage, this quantity could not be ſold. 


Coal. s are a leſs agreeable fewel than wood: they are ſaid 
to be leſs wholeſome. The expence of coals, therefore, at 
the place where they are conſumed, muſt generally be ſome- 
what leſs than that of wood. | 


Tux price of wood again varies with the ſtate of agricul- 
ture, nearly in the ſame manner, and exactly for the ſame 
reaſon, as the price of cattle. In its rude beginnings the 
greater part of every country is covered with wood, —_ is 
| then 
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then a mere incumbrance of no value to the landlord, who 
would gladly give it to any body for the cutting. As agri- 
culture advances, the woods are partly cleared by the pro- 
greſs of tillage, and partly go to decay in conſequence of 
the increaſed number of cattle. Theſe, though they do not 
increaſe in the ſame proportion as corn, which is altogether 
the acquiſition of human induftry, yet multiply under the 
care and proteCtion of men; who flore up in the ſeaſon of 
plenty what may maintain them in that of ſcarcity, who 
through the whole year furniſh them with a greater quan- 
tity of food than uncultivated nature provides for them, and 
who by deſtroying and extirpating their enemies, ſecure 
them in the free enjoyment of all that ſhe provides. Nume- 
rous herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through the 
woods, though they do not deſtroy the old trees, hinder any 
young ones from coming up, ſo that in the courſe of a cen- 
tury or two the whole foreſt goes to ruin. The ſcarcity of 
wood then raiſes its price. It atfords a good rent, and the 
landlord ſometimes finds that he can ſcarce employ his beſt 
lands more advantageouſly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatneſs of the profit often compenſates the 
lateneſs of the returns. This ſeems in the — times to 
be nearly the ſtate of things in ſeveral parts of Great 
Britain, where the profit of 3 is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or paſture. I be advantage which the 
landlord derives from planting, can no- where exceed, at leaſt 
for any conſiderable time, the rent which theſe could af- 
ford him; and in an inland country which is highly culti- 
vated, it will frequently not fall much ſhort of this rent. 
Upon the ſea-coaſt of a well-improved country, indeed, if 
coals can conveniently be had for fewel, it may ſometimes 
be cheaper to bring barren timber. for building from leſs cul- 
tivated foreign countries, than to raiſe it at home. In the new 
town of Edinburgh, built within theſe few years, there is not, 
perhaps, a ſingle ſtick of Scotch timber. 


WHATEVER may be the price of wood, if that of coals is 
ſuch that the expence of a coal-fire is nearly equal to that of a 
wood one, we may be aſſured, that at that place, and in 
theſe circumſtances, the price of coals is as high as it can be. 
It ſeems to be ſo in ſome of the inland parts of England, 
particularly in Oxfordſhire, where it is uſual, even in the 
fires of the common people, to mix coals and wood together, 

and 
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and where the difference in the expence of thoſe two ſorts of 
fewel cannot, therefore, be very great. 


CoaLs, in the coal countries, are every-where much be- 
low this higheſt price. If they were not, they could not bear 
the expence of a diſtant carriage, either by land or by water. 
A ſmall quantity only could be ſold, and the coal maſters and 
coal proprietors find it more for their intereſt to ſell a great 
quantity at a price ſomewhat above the loweſt, than a {mall 
quantity at the higheſt. The moſt fertile coal- mine too, re- 
—— the price of coals at all the other mines in its neigh- 

urhood. Both the proprietor and the undertaker of the 
work find, the one that he can get a greater rent, the other 
that he can get a greater profit, 5 ſomewhat underſelling all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours are ſoon obliged to ſell 
at the ſame price, though they cannot ſo well afford it, 
and though it always diminiſhes, and ſometimes takes away 
altogether both their rent and their profit. Some works are 
abandoned altogether ; others can afford no rent, and can be 


wrought only by the proprietor, 


Tux loweſt price at which coals can be ſold for any conſi- 
derable time, is like that of all other commodities, the price 
which 1s barely ſufficient to replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the ſtock which muſt be employed in bringing them 
to market. At a coal-mine for which the landlord can get no 
rent, but which he muſt either work himſelf, or let it alone 
altogether, the price of coals muſt generally be nearly about 


this price. 


RENT, even where coals afford one, has generally a ſmaller 
ſhare in their price than in that of moſt other parts of the 
rude produce of land. The rent of an eſtate above ground, 
commonly amounts to what is ſuppoſed to be a third of the 
groſs produce; and it is generally a rent certain and inde- 
pendent of the occaſional variations in the crop. In coal- 
mines a fifth of the groſs produce is a very great rent; a tenth 
the common rent, and it is ſeldom a rent certain, but de- 
pends upon the occaſional variations in the produce. Theſe 
are ſo great, that in a country where thirty years purchaſe is 
conſidered as a moderate price for the property of a landed 
eſtate, ten years purchaſe is regarded as a good price for that 
of a coal-mine. | 

| TR 
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Tux value of a coal-mine to the proprietor frequently de- 
pends as much upon its ſituation as upon its fertility. That 
of a metallic mine depends more upon its fertility, and leſs 
upon its ſituation. The coarſe, and ſtill more the precious 
metals, when ſeparated from the ore, are ſo valuable that 
they can generally bear the expence of a very long land, and 
of the moſt diſtant ſea carriage. Their market is not con- 
fined to the countries in the neighbourhood of the mine, but 
extends to the whole world. The copper of Japan makes an 
article of commerce in Europe ; the iron of Spain in that of 
Chili and Peru. The filver of Peru finds its way, not only to 
Europe, but from Europe to China. 


Tux price of coals in Weſtmorland or Shropſhire, can 
have little effect on their price at Newcaſtle; and their price 
in the Lionnois can have none at all. The productions of 
ſuch diſtant coal-mines can never be brought into competi- 
tion with one another. But the productions of the ' moſt 
diſtant metallic mines frequently may, and in fact commonly 
are. The price, therefore, of the coarſe, and ſtill more that 
of the precious metals, at the moſt fertile mines in the world, 
muſt neceſſarily more or leſs affect their price at every other 
in it. The price of copper in Japan muſt have ſome influ- 
ence upon its price at the copper mines in Europe. The price 
of ſilver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour or of other 
goods which it will purchaſe there, muſt have ſome influence 
on its price, not only at the filver mines of Europe, but at 
thoſe of China. After the diſcovery of the mines of Peru, 
the ſilver mines of Europe were, the greater part of them, 
abandoned. The value of filver was fo much reduced that 
their produce could no longer pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloaths, lodging 
and other neceſſaries which were conſumed in that operation. 
This was the caſe too with the mines of Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo, and even with the antient mines of Peru, after the 
diſcovery of thoſe of Potoſi. 


THE price of every metal at every mine, therefore, being 
regulated in ſome meaſure by its ice at the moſt fertile mine 
in the world that is aCtually wrought, it can at the greater 
part of mines do very little more than pay the expence of 
working, and can ſeldom afford a very high rent to the land- 
lord. Rent, accordingly, ſeems at the greater part of mines 
to have but a ſmall ſhare in the price of the coarſe, and a ſtill 
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ſmaller in that of the precious metals. Labour and profit make 
up the greater part of both. 


A $1XTH part of the groſs produce may be reckoned the 

average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, the moſt fertile 
that are known in the world, as we are told by the Reverend 
Mr. Borlace, vice-warden of the ſtannaries. Some, he ſays, 
afford more, and ſome do not afford ſo much. A. ſixth part 
of the groſs produce is the rent too of ſeveral very fertile lead 
mines in Scotland. 


Ix the ſilver mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and 
Ulloa, the proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledg- 
ment from the undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or price 
of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax of the king of Spain 
amounted to one-fifth of the ſtandard filver, which till then 
might be conſidered as the real rent of the greater part of the 
ſilver mines of Peru, the richeſt which have been known in 
the world. If there had been no tax, this fifth would natu- 
rally have belonged to the landlord, and many mines might 
have been wrought which could not then be wrought, becauſe 
they could not afford this tax. The tax of the duke of Corn- 
wall upon tin is ſuppoſed to amount to more than five per 
cent. or one- twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his proportion, it would naturally too belong to the pro- 
prietor of the mine, if tin was duty free. But if you add 
one- twentieth to one- ſixth, you will find that the whole ave- 
rage rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, was to the whole 
average rent of the ſilver mines of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. 
But the ſilver mines of Peru are not now able to pay even 
this low rent, and the tax upon ſilver was, in 1736, reduced 
from one-fifth to one-tenth. Even this tax. upon ſilver too 
gives more temptation to ſmuggling than the tax of one-twen- 
tieth upon tin; and ſmuggling muſt be much eaſier in the 
precious than in the bulky commodity. The tax of the king 
of Spain, accordingly, is ſaid to be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, therefore, it is pro- 
bable, makes a greater part of the price of tin at the moſt 
fertile tin mines, than it does of ſilver at the moſt fertile ſil- 
ver mines in the world. After replacing the ſtock employed 
in working thoſe different mines, together with its ordinary 
proſits, the reſidue which remains to the proprietor, is greater 
it ſeems in the coarſe, than in the precious metal. 
NEITHER 
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NE1THER are the profits of the undertakers of ſilver mines 
commonly very great in Peru. The fame moſt reſpectable 
and well informed authors acquaint us, that when any perſon 
undertakes to work a new mine in Peru, he is univerſall 
looked upon as a man deſtined to bankruptcy and ruin, and 1s 
upon that account ſhunned and avoided by every body. 
Mining, it ſeems, is conſidered there in the ſame light as 
here, as a lottery, in which the prizes do not compenſate the 
blanks, though the greatneſs of ſome tempts many adven- 
turers to throw away their fortunes in ſuch unproſperous pro- 
jects. 


As the ſovereign, however, derives a conſiderable part of 
his revenue from the produce of filver mines, the law in Peru 
gives every poſſible encouragement to the diſcovery and work- 
ing of new ones. Whoever diſcovers a new mine, is entitled 
to meaſure off two hundred and forty-fix feet in length, ac- 
cording to what he ſuppoſes to be the direction of the vein, 
and half as much in breadth. He becomes proprietor of this 
portion of the mine, and can work it without paying any 
acknowledgment to the landlord. The intereſt of the duke 
of Cornwall has given occaſion to a regulation nearly of the 
ſame kind in that antient dutchy. In waſte and unincloſed 
lands any perſon who diſcovers a tin mine, may mark out its 
limits to a certain extent, which is called bounding a mine. 
The bounder becomes the real proprietor of the mine, and 
may either work it himſelf, or give it in leaſe to another, 
without the conſent of the owner of the land, to whom, how- 
ever, a very ſmall acknowledgment muſt be paid upon work- 
ing it. In both regulations the ſacred rights of private pro- 


perty are ſacrificed to the ſuppoſed intereſts of public re- 
venue. 


Tas ſame encouragement is given in Peru to the diſcovery 


and working of new gold mines; and in gold the king's tax 

amounts onl to a twentieth part of the ſtandard metal. It 
was once 2.fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in ſilver; but it 
was found that the work could. not bear even the loweſt of 
theſe two taxes. If it is rare, however, ſay the ſame au- 
thors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a perfon who has made his 
fortune by a ſilver, it is ſtill much rarer to find one who has 
done ſo by a gold mine. 'This twentieth part ſeems to be the 
whole rent which is paid by the greater part of the gold mines 
in Chili and Peru. Gold too is much more liable to be ſmug- 
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gled than even ſilver; not only on account of the ſuperior va- 
lue of the metal in proportion to its bulk, but on account 
of the peculiar way in which nature produces it. Silver is 
very ſcidom found virgin, but, like moſt other metals, is ge- 
neraily mineralized with ſome other body, from which it is 
impoſſible to ſeparate it in ſuch quantities as will pay for the 
exp2nce, but by a very laborious and tedious operation, which 
cannot well be carried on but in workhouſes erected for the 
purpoſe, and therefore expoſed to the inſpection of the king's 
oiticers. Gold, on the contrary, is almoſt always found vir- 
gin. It is ſometimes found in pieces of ſome bulk; and even 
when mixed in ſmall and almoſt inſenſible particles with ſand, 
earth, and other extraneous bodies, it can be ſeparated from 
them by a very ſhort and ſimple operation, which can be car- 
ried on in any private houſe by any body who is poſſeſſed of 
a ſmall quar*ty of mercury. If the king's tax, therefore, is 
but ill paid upon filver, it is likely to be much worſe paid 


upon gold; and rent muſt make a much ſmaller part of the 


price of gold, than even of that of ſilver. 

Tux loweſt price at which the precious metals can be ſold, 
or the ſmalleſt quantity of other goods for which they can be 
exchanged during any conſiderable time, is regulated by the 
ſame principles which fix the loweſt ordinary price of all 
other goods. The ſtock which muſt commonly be employed, 
the food, cloaths and lodging which muſt commonly be con- 
ſumed in bringing them —. the mine to the market, deter- 
mine it. It — at leaſt be ſufficient to replace that ſtock, 
with the ordinary profits. | * 


THE1R higheſt price, however, ſeems not to be neceſſa- 


rily determined by any thing but the actual ſcarcity or plenty 


of thoſe metals themſelves. It is not determined by that of 
any other commodity, in the fame manner as the price of 
coals is by that of wood, beyond which no ſcarcity can ever 
raiſe it. Increaſe the ſcarcity of gold to a certain degree, 
and the ſmalleſt bit of it may become more precious 
than a diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity of other 


goods. 


Tur demand for thoſe metals ariſes partly from their uti- 
lity, and partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they 
are more uſeful than perhaps any other metal. As they are 


leſs liable to ruſt and impurity, they can more eaſily be kept 
clean; 
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clean; and the utenſils either of the table or the kitchen are 
often upon that account more agreeable when made of them. 
A ſilver boiler is more cleanly. than a lead, copper, or tin 
one; and the ſame quality would render a gold boiler ſtill 
better than a filver one. Their principal merit, however, 
ariſes from their beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit 
for the ornaments of dreſs and furniture. No paint or dye 
can give ſo ſplendid a colour as gilding. The merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their ſcarcity. With the 
greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches con- 
fiſts in the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never ſo 
compleat as when they appear to poſſeſs thoſe decifive marks 
of opulence which nobody can poſſeſs but themſelves. In 
their eyes the merit of an object which is in any degree ei- 
ther uſeful or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its ſcarcity, or 
by the great labour which it requires to collect = conſider- 
ee of it, a labour which _—_— can a 

but themſelves. Such objects they are willing to purchaſe at 
a higher price than things much more beautiful and uſeful, 
but more common. 'Theſe qualities of _— beauty, and 
ſcarcity, are the original foundation, of the hig 


can every where be exchanged. This value was antecedent 


to and independent of their being employed as coin, and was 


the quality which fitted them for that employment. That 
employment, however, by occaſioning a new demand, and 
by diminiſhing the quantity which could be employed in any 


other way, may have afterwards contributed to keep up or in- 


creaſe their value. 


Tax demand for the precious ſtones ariſes altogether from 
their beauty. They are of no uſe, but as ornaments; and 
the merit of their _— is greatly enhanced by their ſcarcity, 
or by the difficulty and expence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, upon moſt 
occaſions, almoſt the whole of their Pich price. Rent comes 
in but for a very ſmall ſhare; frequently for no ſhare; and 
the moſt fertile mines only afford any conſiderable rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, viſited the diamond mines of 
Golconda and Viſiapour, he was informed that the ſovereign 
of the country, for whoſe benefit they were wrought, had or- 
dered all of them to be ſhut up, except thoſe which yielded 
the largeſt and fineſt ſtones. The others, it ſeems, were to 
the proprietor not worth the working. 
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As the price both of the precious metals and of the pre- 
cious ſtones is regulated all over the world by their price at 
the moſt fertile mine in it, the rent which a mine of either 
can aſford to its proprietor is in proportion, not to its abſo- 
lute, but to what may be called its relative fertility, or to its 
ſuperiority over other mines of the ſame kind. If new mines 
were diſcovered as much ſuperior to thoſe of Potoſi as they 
were ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, the value of filver might 


be ſo much degraded as to render even the mines of Potoſi 


not worth the working. Before the diſcovery of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, the moſt fertile mines in Europe may have af- 
ſorded as great a rent to their proprietor as the richeſt mines 
in Peru do at prefent. 'Though the quantity of filver was 
much Jeſs, it might have exchanged for an equal quantity of 
other goods, and the proprietor's ſhare might have enabled 
him to purchaſe or command an equal quantity either of la- 


bour or of commodities. The value both of the produce and 


nf the rent, the real revenue which they afforded both to 
the public and to the proprietor, might have been the 
ſame. 


Tur moſt abundant mines either of the precious metals or 
of the precious {tones could add little to the wealth of the 
world. A produce of which the value is principally derived 
from its ſcarcity, is neceſſarily degraded by its abundance. 


A ſervice of plate, and the other frivolous ornaments of dreſs 


and furniture, could be purchaſed for a ſmaller quantity of 
labour, or for a ſmaller quantity of commodities; and in this 
would conſiſt the ſole advantage which the world could derive 


from that abundance. 


IT is otherwiſe in eſtates above ground. The value both 
of their produce and of their rent is in proportion to their ab- 
ſolute, and not to their relative fertility. The land which 
produces a certain quantity of food, cloaths, and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain number of peo- 
ple; and whatever may be the proportion of the landlord, it 
will always give him à proportionable command of the labour 
of thoſe people, and of the commodities with which that la- 
bour can ſupply him. The value of the moſt barren lands is 
not diminiſhed by the neighbourhood of the moſt fertile. On 
the contrary, it is generally increaſed by it. The great num- 
ber of people maintained by the fertile lands afford a market 


to many parts of the produce of the barren, which they could 
never 
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never have found among thoſe whom their own produce could 
maintain. 


WHATEVER increaſes the fertility of land in producing 
food, increaſes not only the value of the lands upon which 
the improvement is beſtowed, but contributes likewiſe to in- 
creaſe that of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of which, in 
conſequence of the improvement of land, many people have 
the diſpoſal beyond what they themſelves can conſume, is the 
great cauſe of the demand both for the precious metals and 
the precious ſtones, as well as for every other convenien- 
cy and ornament of dreſs, lodging, houſhold furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only conſtitutes the principal 
part of the riches of the world, but it is the abundance of 
food which gives the principal part of their value to many 
other ſorts of riches. The poor inhabitants of Cuba and 
St. Domingo, when they were firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, uſed to wear littie bits of gold as ornaments in their 
hair and other parts of their dreſs. They ſeemed to value 
them as we would do any little pebbles of ſomewhat 
more than ordinary beauty, and to conſider them as juſt worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refuling to any body who 
alked them. 'They gave them to their new gueſts at the firſt 
requeſt, without ſeeming to think that they had made them 
any very valuable preſent. They were aſtoniſhed to bſerve 
the rage of the Spaniards to obtain them; and had no notion 
that there could any where be a country in which many peo- 
ple had the diſpoſal of ſo great a ſuperfluity of food, fo ſcanty 
always among themſelves, that for a very ſmall quantity of 
thoſe glittering baubles they would willingly give as much as 
might maintain a whole family for many years. Could they 
have been made to underſtand this, the paſſion of the Spa- 
mards would not have ſurpriſed them, 
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PA YT WM 


Of the Variations in the Preportion between the reſpectiue Valuet 
of that Sort of Produce which always affords Rent, and of 
that which ſometimes does and ſometimes does net afford 
Rent. 


Tu E increaſing abundance of food, in conſequence of i. 
creaſing improvement and cultivation, muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe the demand for every part of the produce of land 
which is not food, and which can be applied either to uſe or 
to ornament. In the whole progreſs of improvement, it 
might therefore be expeCted, there ſhould be only one varia- 
tion in the comparative values of thoſe two different ſorts of 
produce. The value df that ſort which ſometimes does and 
ſometimes does not afford rent, ſhould conſtantly rife in pro- 
portion to that which always affords ſome rent. As art and 
induſtry advance, the materials of cloathing and lodging, the 
uſeful foſſils and minerals of the earth, the precious metals 
and the precious ſtones ſhould gradually come to be more and 
more in demand, ſhould gradually exchange for a greater and 
4 greater quantity of food, or inother words, ſhould gradually 
become dearer and deirer. This accordingly has been the 
caſe with moſt of theſe things upon moſt occaſions, and would 
have been the caſe with all of them upon all occaſions, if par- 
ticular accidents had not upon ſome occaſions increaſed the 
ſupply of ſome of them in a ſtill greater proportion than the 
demand: - 


Tux value of a free-ſtone quarry, for example, will neceſ- 
farily increaſe with the increaſing improvement and popula- 
tion of the country round about it; eſpecially if it ſhould be 
the only one in the neighbourhood. But the value of a ſil- 
ver mine, even though there ſhould not be another within a 
thouſand miles of it, will not neceſſarily increaſe with the 
improvement of the country in which it is fituated. The 
market for the produce of a free- ſtone quarry can ſeldom extend 
more than 2 few miles round about it, and the demand muſt 

generally 
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generally be in proportion to the improvement and popula- 
tion of that ſmall diſtrict. But the market for the produce 
of a ſilver mine may extend over the whole known world. 
Unlels the world in general, therefore, be advancing in im- 
rovement and population, the demand for ſilver might not 
be at all increaſed by the improvement even of a large coun- 
try in the neighbourhood. of the mine. Even though the 
world in general were improving, yet, if, in the courſe of 
its improvements new mines ſhould be diſcovered, much more 
fertile than any which had been known before, though the 
demand for filver would neceſſarily increaſe, yet the ſupply 
might increaſe in ſo much a greater proportion, that the real 
price of that metal might gradually fall; that is, any given 
_— a pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 
n e or command a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of la- 
ur, or exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of corn, 


the principal part of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. 


Tar at market for ſilver is the commercial and civiliz= 
ed part of the world. 


Is by the general progreſs of improvement the demand 
of this irc any . while — the ſame time the ſup- 
ply did not increaſe in the ſame proportion, the value of ſilver 
would gradually riſe in proportion to that of corn. Any 
given quantity of ſilver would exchange for a greater and 
a greater quantity of corn; or, in other words, the average mo- 
ney price of corn would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper. 


Ir, on the contrary, the ſupply by ſome accident ſhould in- 
creaſe for many years together in a greater proportion than 
the demand, that metal would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper; or, in other words, the average money price of 
corn would, in ſpite of all improvements, gradually become 
dearer and dearer. 2 FORE 


Bor if, on the other hand, the ſupply of the metal ſhould - 
increaſe nearly in the fame proportion as the demand, it 
would continue to purchaſe or exchange for nearly the ſame 
quantity of corn, and the average money price of corn would, 
in ſpite of all improvements, continue. yery nearly the 

e. | 


THESE 
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THESE three ſeem to exhauſt all the poſſible combina- 
tions of events which can happen in the progreſs of improve- 
ment; and during the courſe of the four centuries preceding 
the preſent, if we may judge by what has happened both in 
France and Great Britain, each of thoſe three different com- 
binations ſeem to have taken place in the European market, 
and nearly in the ſame order too in which I have here ſet 
them down. | 


Digręſſion concerning the Variations in the Value of Silver dur- 
ing the Courſe of the Four laft Centuries. 


FIRST PER10D. 


I N 1350, and for ſome time before, the average price of 
the quarter of wheat in England ſeems not to have been eſti- 
mated lower than four ounces of filver, 'Tower-weight, equa} 
to about twenty ſhillings of our preſent money. From this 
price it ſeems to have fallen gradually to two ounces of filver, 
equal to about ten ſhillings of our preſent money, the price 
at which we find it eſtimated in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, and at which it ſeems to have continued to be eſti- 
mated till about 1570. 


IN 1350, being the 25th of Edward III, was enacted what 
is called, The ſtatute of labourers. In the preamble it com- 
plains much of the inſolence of ſervants, who endeavoured to 
raiſe their wages upon their maſters. It therefore ordains, 
that all ſervants and labourers ſhould for the future be content- 
cd with the ſame wages and liveries (liveries in thoſe times ſig- 
nified, not only cloaths, but proviſions) which they had been 
accuſtomed to receive in the 20th year of the king, and the 
four preceding yearsz that upon this account their livery 
whe? ould no where be eſtimated higher than ten-pence a 
buti:-l, and that it ſhould always be in the option of the maſter 
to deli /e them either the wheat or the money. Ten-pence 
2 buitel, thereiore, had in the 25th of Edward III, been 
reckoned a very moderate price of wheat, ſince it required a 
particular ſtatute to oblige ſervants to accept of it in — 

| or 
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for their uſual livery of proviſions ; and it had been reckon- 
ed a reaſonable price ten years before that, or in the 16th 

r of the king, the term to which the ſtatute refers. But 
in the 16th year of Edward III, ten-pence contained about 
half an ounce of filver, Tower-weight, and was neagly equal 
to half a crown of our preſent money. Four ounces of fil- 
ver, Tower-weight, therefore, equal to fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence of the money of thoſe times, and to near twenty ſhall- 
ings of that of the preſent, muſt have been reckoned a mode- 
rate price for the quarter of eight buſhels. 


THr1s ſtatute is ſurely a better evidence of what was reckon- 
ed in thoſe times a moderate price of grain, than the prices 
of ſome particular years which have generally been recorded 
by hiſtorians and other writers on account of their extraor- 
dinary dearneſs or cheapneſs, and from which, therefore, it 
18 diſteult to form any judgment concerning what may have 
been the ordinary price. There are, beſides, other reaſons 
for believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and for ſome time before, the common price of wheat was no 
leſs than four ounces of ſilver the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion. 


In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguſtine's, Canter- 
bury, gave a feaſt upon his inſtallation-day, of which William 
Thorn has preſerved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices 
of many particulars. In that feaſt were conſumed, 1ſt, fifty- 
three quarters of wheat, which coſt nineteen pounds, or ſe- 
ven ſhillings and two-pence a quarter, equal to about one- 
and-twenty ſhillings and fix-pence 'of our preſent money : 
2dly, Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coſt ſeventeen pounds 
ten ſhillings, or ſix ſhillings a quarter, equal to about eighteen 
ſhillings * preſent money: 3dly, Twenty quarters of oats, 
which coſt four pounds, or four ſhillings a quarter, equal to 
about twelve ſhillings of our preſent money. The prices of 
malt and oats ſeem here to be higher than their ordinary pro- 
portion to the price of wheat. 


THesr. prices are not recorded on account of their extra- 
ordinary dearneſs or cheapneſs, but are mentioned acciden- 
tally as the prices actually paid for large quantities of grain 
conſumed at a feaſt which was famous for its magnificence. 


IN 
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In 1262, being the 5 iſt of Henry III. was revived an an- 
tient ſtatute called, The Aſſiʒe of Bread and Ale, which, the 
king ſays in the preamble, had been made in the times of his 
progenitors ſometime kings of England. It is probably, 
therefore, as old at leaſt as the time of his grandfather Henry 
II. and may have been as old as the conqueſt. It regulates 
the price of bread according as the prices of wheat may hap- 
pen to be, from one ſhilling to twenty ſhillings the quarter of 
the money of thoſe times. But ſtatutes of this kind are ge- 
nerally preſumed to provide with equal care for all deviations 
from the middle price, for thoſe below it as well as for thoſe 
above it Ten ſhillings, therefore, containing ſix ounces of 
filver, Tower-weight, and equal to about thirty ſhillings of 
our preſent money, muſt, upon this ſuppoſition, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of wheat when this 
ſtatute was firſt enacted, and muſt have continued to be ſo 
in the 51ſt of Henry III. We cannot therefore be very 
wrong in ſuppoſing that the middle price was not leſs than 
one-third of the higheſt price at which this ſtatute regulates 
the price of bread, or than fix ſhillings and eight-pence of the 
money of thoſe times, containing four ounces of filver, 
Tower-weight. 1 . | 


From theſe different facts, therefore, we ſeem to have 
ſome reaſon: to conclude, that about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and for a conſiderable time before, the ave- 
rage or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was not ſup- 
poſed to be leſs than four ounces of filver, 'Tower-weight. 


FRoM about the middle of the fourteenth to the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, what was reckoned the reaſona- 
ble and moderate, that is the ordinary or average price of wheat, 
ſeems to have ſunk gradually to. about ( of this price; 
ſo as at laſt to have fallen to about two ounces of ſilver, 
Tower-weight, equal to about ten ſhillings of our preſent 
money. It continued to be eſtimated at this price till about 
Tr 5 


Ix the houſhold book of Henry, the fifth earl of Northum- 
berland, drawn up in 1512, there are two different eſtima- 
tions of wheat. In one of them it is computed at ſix ſhillings 
and eight-pence the quarter, in the other at five ſhillings and 
eight- pence only. In 1512, fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
2 * = | 2 contained 
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contained only two ounces of ſilver Tower-weight, and were 
equal to about ten ſhillings of our preſent money. 


FroM the 25th of Edward III. to the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, during the ſpace of more than two hun- 
dred years, fix ſhillings and eight-pence, it appears from ſe- 
veral different ſtatutes, had continued to be conſidered as what 
is called the moderate and reaſonable, that is the ordinary or 
average price of wheat. The quantity of filver, however, 
contained in that nominal ſum was, during the courſe of this 
period, continually diminiſhing, in conſequence of ſome al- 
terations which were made in the coin. But the increaſe of 
the value of filver had, it ſeems, ſo far compenſated the di- 
minution of the quantity of it contained in the fame nominal 
fum, that the legiſlature did not think it worth while to at- 
tend to this circumſtance. 


Thus in 1436, it was enacted, that wheat might be ex- 
ported without a licence when the price was ſo low as fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence: And in 1463 it was enacted, that 
no wheat ſhould be imported if the price was not above ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence the quarter. The legiſlature had 
imagined, that when the price was ſo low, there could be no 
inconveniency in exportation, but that when it roſe higher, 
it became prudent to allow of importation. Six ſhillings and 
eight-pence, therefore, containing about the ſame quantity 
of ſilver as thirteen ſhillings and four-pence of our preſent 
money (one third part leſs than the ſame nominal ſum con- 
Ky a in the time of Edward III.), had in thoſe times been 
conſidered as what is called the moderate and reaſonable price 
of wheat. 


IN 1554, by the 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary; and in 
1558, by the 1ſt of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was 
m the ſame manner prohibited, whenever the price of the 
quarter ſhould exceed fix ſhillings and eight-pence, which did 
not then contain two penny worth more filver than the ſame 
nominal ſum does at preſent. But it had ſoon been found that 
to reſtrain the exportation of wheat till the price was ſo very 
low, was, in reality, to prohibit it altogether. In 1562, 
therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat 
was allowed from certain ports whenever the price of the 
—— ſhould not exceed ten ſhillings, containing nearly the 


ame quantity of ſilver as the like nominal ſum does at preſent. 
1 | 'This 
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This price had at this time, therefore, been conſidered as 
what 1s called the moderate and reaſonable price of wheat. 


It agrees nearly with the eſtimation of the Northumberland 
book in 1512. 


THAT in France the average price of grain was, in the 
ſame manner, much lower in the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, than in the two centuries 
preceding, has been obſerved both by Mr. Dupre de 
St. Maur, and by the elegant author of the eſſay on the po- 
lice of grain. Its price, during the ſame period, had 
probably ſunk in the ſame manner through the greater part 
of Europe. 


THrn1s riſe in the value of ſilver in proportion to that of 
corn, may either have been owing altogether to the increaſe 
of the demand for that metal, in conſequence of increaſing 
improvement and cultivation, the ſupply in the mean time 
continuing the ſame as before: Or, the demand continuing 
the ſame as before, it may have been owing altogether to the 
gradual diminution of the ſupply; the greater part of the 
mines which were then known in the world, being much ex- 
hauſted, and conſequently the expence of working them much 
increaſed : Or it may have been owing partly to the one and 
partly to the other of thoſe two circumſtances. In the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth centuries, the 
greater part of Europe was approaching towards a more ſet- 
tled form of government than it had enjoyed for ſeveral ages 
before. 'The increaſe of ſecurity would naturally increaſe in- 
duſtry and improvement; and the demand for the precious 
metals, as well as for every other luxury and ornament, would 
naturally increaſe with the increaſe of riches. A greater an- 
nual produce would require a greater quantity of coin to cir- 
culate it; and a greater number of rich people would require 
a greater quantity of plate and other ornaments of ſilver. It 
is natural to ſuppoſe too, that the greater part of the mines 
which then ſupplied the European market with ſilyęr, might 
be a good deal exhauſted, and have become more expenſive 
in the working. They had been wrought many of them from 
the time of the Romans. | 


IT has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of 
thoſe who have written upon the prices of commodities in 
antient times, that, from the Conqueſt, perhaps from the 
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invaſion of Julius Cæſar till the diſcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually diminiſhing. 


This opinion they ſeem to have been led into, partly by the 


obſervations which they had occaſion to make upon the prices 
both of corn and of ſome other parts of the rude produce of 
land; and partly by the popular notion, that as the quan- 
tity of filver naturally increaſes in every country with the in- 
creaſe of wealth, ſo its value diminiſhes as its quantity in- 
creaſes. 


In their obſervations upon the prices of corn, three different 
circumſtances ſeem frequently to have milled them. 


FissT, In antient times almoſt all rents were paid in kind 
in a certain quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, &c. It ſome- 
times happened, however, that the landlord would ſtipulate, 
that he ſhould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, either 
the annual payment in kind, or a certain ſum of money in- 
ſtead of it. The price at which the payment in kind was in 
this manner exchanged for a certain ſum of money, is in 
Scotland called the converſion price. As the option is always 
in the landlord to take either the ſubſtance or the price, it 1s 
neceſſary for the ſafety of the tenant, that the converſion price 
ſhould rather be below than above the average market price. 
In many places, accordingly, it is not much above one-half 
of this price. Through the greater part of Scotland this cuſ- 
tom ſtill continues with regard to poultry, and in ſome places 
with regard to cattle. It might probably have continued to 
take place too with regard to corn, had not the inſtitution of 
the public fiars put an end to it. "Theſe are annual valuati- 
ons, according to the judgment of an aſſize, of the average 
price of all the different ſorts of grain, and of all the different 
qualities of each, according to the actual market price in every 
different county. This inſtitution rendered it ſufficiently ſafe 
for the tenant, and much more convenient for the landlord, 
to convert, as they call it, the corn rent, rather at whar 
ſhould happen to be the price of the fiars of each year, than 
at any certain fixed price. But the writers who have collect- 
ed the prices of corn in antient times, feem frequently to 
have miſtaken what is called in Scotland the converſion price 
for the actual market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
pne occaſion, that he had made this miſtake. As he wrote 
his book, however, for a particular purpoſe, he does not 
think proper to make this acknowledgment till after 
1 tranſcribing 
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tranſcribing this converſion price fifteen times. The price is 
eight ſhillings the quarter of wheat. This ſum in 1423, the 
year at which he begins with it, contained the ſame quantity 
of ſilver as fixteen ſhillings of our preſent money. But in 
1562, the year at which he ends with it, it contained no more 
than the ſame nominal ſum does at preſent. | 


SECONDLY, They have been miſled by the ſlovenly man- 
ner in which ſome antient ſtatutes of aſlize had been ſome- 
times tranſcribed by lazy copiers; and ſometimes perhaps ac- 
tually compoſed by the legiſlature. EDD 


Tur antient ſtatutes of aſſize ſeem to have begun always 
with determining what ought to be the price of bread and ale 
when the price of wheat and barley were at the loweſt, and 
to have proceeded gradually to determine what it ought to be, 
according as the prices of thoſe two ſorts of grain ſhould gra- 
dually riſe above this loweſt price. But the tranſcribers of 
thoſe ſtatutes ſeem frequently to have thought it ſuſficient, to 
copy the regulation as far as the three or four firſt and loweſt 
prices; ſaving in this manner their own labour, and judging, 
{ ſuppoſe, that this was enough to ſhew what proportion ought 
to be obſerved in all higher prices. 


Tuvs in the aſſize of bread and ale, of the 5 iſt of 
Henry III. the price of bread was regulated according to the 
different prices of wheat, from one ſhilling to m—_ ſhillings 
the quarter, of the money of thoſe times. But in the manu- 
ſcripts from which all the different editions of the ſtatutes, 
preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead, were printed, the copiers 
had never tranſcribed this regulation beyond the price of 
twelve ſhillings. Several writers, therefore, being miſled by 
this faulty tranſcription, very naturally concluded that the 
middle price, or fix ſhillings the quarter, equal to about eigh- 
teen ſhillings of our preſent money, was the ordinary or ave- 
rage price of wheat at that time. ; Re 


In the ſtatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enacted nearly about 
the ſame time, the price of ale is regulated according to every 
fixpence riſe in the price of barley, from two ſhillings to four 
ſhillings the quarter. 'That four ſhillings, however, was not 
confidered as the higheſt price to which barley might fre- 
quently riſe in thoſe times, and that theſe prices were only 
given as an example of the proportion which ought to be ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved in all other prices, whether higher or lower, we may 
infer from the laſt words of the ſtatute; “et fic deinceps 
« creſcetur vel diminuetur per ſex denarios.” The expreſſion 
is very ſlovenly, but the meaning is plain enough ; © That 
c the price of ale is in this manner to be increaſed or dimi- 
cc niſhed according to every ſixpence riſe or fall in the price 
cc of barley.” In the compoſition of this ſtatute the legiſlature 
itſelf ſeems to have been as negligent as the copiers were in 
the tranſcription of the other. 


In an antient manuſcript of the Regiam Majeſtatem, an 
old Scotch law book, there is a ſtatute of aſſize, in which the 
price. of bread is regulated according to all the different pri- 
ces of wheat, from ten-pence to three ſhillings the Scotch boll, 
equal to about half an Engliſh quarter. 'Three ſhillings Scotch, 
at the time when this aſſize is ſuppoſed to have been enacted; 
were equal to about nine ſhillings ſterling of our preſent mo- 
ney. Mr. Ruddiman ſeems * to conclude from this, that 
three ſhillings was the higheſt price to which wheat ever roſe 
in thoſe times, and that ten-pence, a ſhilling, or at moſt two 
ſhillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon conſulting the ma- 
nuſcript, however, it appears evidently, that all theſe prices 
are only ſet down as examples of the proportion which ought 
to be obſerved between the reſpective prices of wheat and 
bread. 'The laſt words of the ſtatute are, © reliqua judicabis 
&« ſecundum præſcripta habendo reſpectum ad pretium bladi.” 
« You ſhall judge of the remaining caſes according to what 
e js above written having a reſpect to the price of corn.” 


Turn. r, They ſeem to have been miſled too by the ve- 
ry low price at which wheat was ſometimes ſold in very an- 
tient times; and to have imagined, that as its loweſt price 
was then much lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
muſt likewiſe have been much lower. They might have found, 
however, that in thoſe antient times, its higheſt price was 
fully as much above as its loweſt price was below any 
thing that had ever been known in later times. Thus 
in 1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter 
of wheat. The one is four pounds ſixteen ſhillings of the 
money of tho times, equal to fourteen pounds eight ſhill- 
ings of that of the preſent ; the other is fix pounds eight 
ſhillings, equal to nineteen pounds four ſhillings of our pre- 
lent money. No price can de found in the end of the ſif- 

| | teenths 
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teenth, or beginning of the fixteenth century, which ap- 
proaches to the extravagance of theſe. The price of corn, 
though at all times hable to variations, varies moſt in thoſe 
turbulent and diſorderly ſocieties, in which the interruption of 
all commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one 
of the country from reheving the fcarcity of another. 
In the diſorderly ſtate of England under the Plantagenets, 
who governed it from about the middle of the twelfth, till 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, one diſtrict might 
be in plenty, while another at no great diſtance, by having 
its crop deſtroyed either by ſome accident of the ſeafons, or 
by the incurſion of ſome neighbouring baron, might be ſuf- 
tering all the horrors of a famine ; and yet if the lands of 
ſome hoſtile lord were interpoſed between them, the one 
might not be able to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the other. 
Under the vigorous adminiſtration of the Tudors, who go- 
verned England during the htter part of the fifteenth, and 
through the whole of the fixteenth century, no baron was 
powerful enough to dare to difturb the public fecurity. 


The reader will find at the end of this chapter all the prices 
of wheat which have. been collected by Fleetwood from 1202 
to 1597, both incluſive, reduced to the money of the pre- 
ſent times, and digeſted according to the order of time, into 
teven diviſions of twelve years each. At the end of each 
divigon too, he will find the average price of the twelve years 
of which it conſiſts. In that long period of time, Fleetwood 
has been able to collect the prices of no more than eighty 
years, ſo that four years are wanting to make out the laſt 
twelve years. I have added, therefore, from the accounts of 
Eton College, the prices of 1598, 1 599, 1600, and 1601. It 
is the only addition which I have made. The reader will 
ſee that from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the ſixteenth eentury, the average price of each 
twelve years grows gradually lower and lower ; and that to- 
wards the end of the ſixteenth century it begins to rife again. 
The prices, indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to collect, 
ſeem to have been thoſe chiefly which were remarkable for 
extraordinary dearneſs or cheapneſs ; and I do not pretend 
that any very certain concluſion can be draw from them. 
So far, however, as they prove any thing at all, they confirm 
the account which I have been endeavouring to give. Fleet- 
wood himfſeir, however, feems, with moſt other writers, to 
have believed, that during all this period the value of ſilver, 
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in conſequence of its increaſing abundance, was continually 
diminiſhing. The prices of corn which he himſelf has col- 
lected, certainly do not agree with this opinion. They agree 
perfeCtly with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and with that 
which I have been endeavourmg to explain. Biſhop Fleet- 
wood and Mr. Dupre de St. Maur are the two authors who 
ſeem to have collected, with the greateſt diligence and fidelity, 
the prices of things in antient times. It 1s 3 curious 
that, though their opinions are ſo very different, their facts, 
ſo far as they relate to the price of corn at leaſt, ſhould co- 
incide ſo very exactly. 


Ir is not, however, ſo much from the low price of corn, 
as from that of ſome other parts of the rude produce of land, 
that the moſt judicious writers have inferred the great value 
of ſilver in thoſe very antient times. Corn, it has been ſaid, 
being a ſort of manufacture, was, in thoſe rude ages, much 
dearer in proportion than the greater part of other commodi- 
ties; it is meant, I ſuppoſe, than the greater part of unmanu- 
factured commodities; ſuch as cattle, poultry, game of all 
kinds, &c. That in thoſe times of poverty and barbariſm 
theſe were proportionably much cheaper than corn, is un- 
doubtedly true. But this cheapneſs was not the effect of the 
high value of filver, but of the low value of thoſe commodi- 
ties. It was not becauſe filver would in ſuch tunes purchaſe 
or repreſent a greater quantity of labour, but becauſe ſuch 
commodities would purchaſe or repreſent a much fmaller 

uantity than in times of more opulence and improvement. 
Silver muſt certainly be cheaper in Spaniſh America than in 
Europe; in the country, where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of a long car- 
riage both by land and by ſea, of a freight and an infurance. 
One-and-twenty pence halfpenny ſterling, however, we are 
told by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, 
the price of an ox choſen from a herd of three or four _ 
dred. Sixteen ſhillings ſterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, 
was the price of a good horſe in the capital of Chili. In a 
country naturally fertile, but of which the far greater part 1s 
altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. 
as they can be acquired with a very ſmall quantity of la- 
bour, ſo they will purchaſe or command but a very ſmall 
quantity. The low money price for which they may be ſold, 
is no proof that the real value of ſilver is there very high, 
but the real value of thoſe commodities is very low. 


Lago, 
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LaBouR, it muſt always be remembered, and not any 
particular commodity or ſett of commodities, is the real mea- 
ſure of the value both of filver and of all other commodi- 


ties. 


But in countries almoſt waſte, or but thinly inhabited, cat- 
tle, poultry, * of all kinds, &c. as they are the ſponta- 
neous productions of nature, ſo ſhe frequently produces them 
in much greater quantities than the conſumption of the inha- 
ditants requires. In ſuch a ſtate of things the ſupply commonly 
exceeds the demand. In different ſtates of ſociety, in different 
ſtages of improvement, therefore, ſuch commodities will repre- 
ſent, or be equivalent to, very different quantities of labour. 


In every ſtate of ſociety, in every ſtage of improvement, 
corn is the production of human induſtry. But the average 
produce of every ſort of induſtry is always ſuited, more or 
leſs exactly, to the average ng the average ſup- 
ply to the average demand. In every different ſtage of im- 
provement, beſides, the raiſing of equal quantities of corn in 
the ſame ſoil-and climate, will, at an average, require nearly 
equal quantities of labour ; or what comes to the ſame thing, 
the price of nearly equal quantities; the continual increaſe 
of the productive powers of labour in an improving ſtate of 
cultivation, being more or leſs counter-balanced by the conti- 
nually increaſing price of cattle, the principal inſtruments of 
agriculture. Upon all theſe accounts, therefore, we may reſt 
aſſured, that equal quantities of corn will, in every ſtate of 
ſociety, in every ſtage of improvement, more nearly repre- 
fent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, than 
equal quantities of any other part of the rude produce of 


land. Corn, accordingly, it has already been obſerved, is, in 
all the different ſtages of wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate meaſure of value than any other commodity or ſett 
of commodities. In all thoſe different ſtages, therefore, we 
can judge better of the real value of filver, by comparing it 
with corn, than by comparing it with any other commodity, 
or {ett of commodities. 


Corn, beſides, or whatever elſe is the common and favou- 
rite vegetable food of the people, conſtitutes, in every civiliz- 
ed country, the principal part of the ſubſiſtence of the la- 
bourer. In conſequence of the extenſion of — . 

an 
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land of every country produces a much greater quantity of 

vegetable than of animal food, and the labourer every where 

lives chiefly upon the wholeſome food that is cheapeſt and 

moſt abundant. Butcher's-meat, except in the moſt thriving 

countries, or where labour is moſt highly rewarded, makes 

but an inſignificant part of his ſubſiſtence : Jo makes a 
it. 


ſtill ſmaller part of it, and game no part o n France, 
and even in Scotland, where labour is ſomewhat better re- 
warded than in France, the labouring poor ſeldom eat butch- 
er's- meat, except upon holidays, and other extraordinary o- 
caſions. The money price of labour, therefore depends much 
more upon the average money price of corn, the ſubſiſtence 
of the labourer, than upon that of butcher's- meat, or of any 
other part of the rude produce of land. The real value of 
gold and ſilver, therefore, the real quantity of labour which 
they can purchaſe or command, depends much more upon 
the quantity of corn which they can purchaſe or command, 
than upon that of butcher's- meat, or any other part of the 


rude produce of land. 


Sucn light obſervations, however, upon the prices either of 
corn or of other commodities, would not probably have miſled 
ſo many intelligent authors, had they not been influenced, at 
the ſame time, by the popular notion, that as the quantity of 
ſilver naturally increaſes in every country with the increaſe 
of wealth, ſo its value diminiſhes as its quantity increaſes. 
This notion, however, ſeems to be altogether groundleſs. 


The quantity of the precious metals may increaſe in any 
OO from two different cauſes : either, firſt, from the in- 
creaſed abundance of the mines which ſupply it ; or, ſecond- 
ly, from the increaſed wealth of the people, from the increaſed 
produce of their annual labour. The firſt of theſe cauſes is 
no doubt neceſſarily connected with the diminution of the va- 
lue of the precious metals ; but the ſecond is not. 


WHEN more abundant mines are diſcovered, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals is brought to market, and the 
quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life for which 
they muſt be exchanged being the ſame as before, equal quan- 
tities of the metals muſt be exchanged for ſmaller quantities 
of commodities. So far, therefore, as the increaſe of the 


quantity of the precious metals in any country ariſes from the 
Vo. I. O increaſed 
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increaſed abundance of the mines, it is neceſſarily con- 
nected with ſome diminution of their value. 


WuauEN, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increaſ- 
es, when the annual produce of its labour becomes graduall 

eater and greater, a greater quantity of coin becomes neces 
Far in order to circulate a greater quantity of commodities z 
and the people, as they can afford it, as they have more com- 
moditres to give for it, will naturally purchaſe a greater and 
a greater quantity of plate. The quantity of their coin will 
increaſe from neceſſity ; the quantity of their plate from vani- 

and oftentation, or from the ſame reaſon that the quantity 
of fine ſtatues, pictures, and of every other luxury and curio- 
ſity, is Iikely to increaſe among them. But as ſtatuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worfe rewarded in times of wealth 
and proſperity, than in times of poverty and depreſſion, fo 
gold and filver are not likely to be worſe paid for. 


THe price of gold and filver, when the accidental diſcove- 
ry of more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it natu- 
rally riſes with the wealth of every country, ſo whatever be 
the ſtate of the mines, it is at all times naturally higher in a 
rich than in a poor country. Gold and filver, like all other 
commodities, naturally ſeek the market where the belt price is 
given for them, and the beſt price is commonly given for 
every thing in the country which can beſt afford it. La- 
bour, it muſt be remembered, is the ultimate price which is 
paid for every thing, and in countries where labour is equally 
well rewarded, the money price of labour will be in propor- 
tion to that of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. But gold and 
filver will naturally exchange for a greater quantity of ſubſiſt- 
ence in a rich than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with ſubfiſtence, than in one which is but indifferently 
ſupplied with it. If the two countries are at a great diſtance, 
the difference may be very great; becauſe though the metals 
naturally fly from the worſe to the better market, yet it may be 
difficult to tranſport them in ſuch quantities as to bring their 
price nearly to a levelin both. If the countries are near, the 
difference will be ſmaller, and may ſometimes be ſcarce per- 
ceptible ; becauſe in this caſe the tranſportation will be eaſy. 
China is a much richer country than any part of Europe, and 
the difference between the price of ſubſiſtence in China and 
in Europe 1s very great. Rice in China is much cheaper than 
wheat is any where in Europe. England is a much richer 

country 
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country than Scotland; but the difference between the mo- 
2 of corn in thoſe two countries is much ſmaller, and 
is but juſt perceptible. In proportion to the quantity or mea- 
ſure, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal cheaper 
than Engliſh ; but in proportion to its quality, it 1s certainly 
ſomewhat dearer. Scotland receives almoſt every year wy 
large ſupplies from England, and every commodity mu 

commonly be ſomewhat dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. Engliſh corn, 
therefore, muſt be dearer in Scotland than in England, and 
yet in proportion to its quality, or to the quantity and good- 
neſs of the flour or meal which can be made from it, it can- 
not commonly be ſold higher there than the Scotch corn 


which comes to market in competition with it. 


Tre difference between the money price of labour in 
China and in Europe, is ſtill greater than that between the 
money price of ſubſiſtence ; becauſe the real recompence 
of labour is higher in Europe, than in China, the greater part 
of Europe being in an improving ſtate, while China ſezms to 
be ſtanding ſtill. The money price of labour is lower in Scotland 
than in England becauſe the real recompence of labour is 
much lower ; Scotland, though advancing to greater wealth, 
advancing much more ſlowly than England. The frequency 
of emigration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from Fng- 
land, ſufficiently prove that the demand for labour is very 
different in the two countries. The proportion between the 
real recompence of labour in different countries, it muſt be 
remembered, is naturally regulated, not by their actual wealth 
or poverty, but by their advancing, ſtationary, or declining 
condition. | 


GoLD and ſilver, as they are naturally of the greateſt 
value among the richeſt, ſo they are naturally of the leaſt va- 
lue among the pooreſt nations. Among ſavages, the pooreſt 
of all nations, they are of ſcarce any value. 


In great towns corn is always dearer than in remote parts 
of the country. This, however, is the effect, not of the real 
cheapneſs of ſilver, but of the real dearneſs of corn. It does 
not colt leſs labour to bring filver to the great town than to 
the remote parts of the country; but it coſts a great deal 
more to bring corn. 


O 2 IN 
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Ix ſome very rich and commercial countries, ſuch as Hol- 
land and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the ſame rea- 
ſon that it is dear in great towns. They do not produce 
enough to maintain their inhabitants. They are rich in the 
induft and ſkill of their artificers and manufacturers; in 
every * of machinery which can facilitate and abridge la- 
bour; in ſhipping, and in all the other inſtruments and 
means of carriage and commerce : but they are poor in corn, 
which, as it muſt be brought to them from diſtant countries, 
muſt, by an addition to its price, pay for the carriage from 
thoſe countries. It does not coſt leſs labour to bring ſilver 
to Amſterdam than to Dantzick ; but it coſts a great deal 
more to bring corn. 'The real coſt of filver muſt be nearly 
the ſame in both places; but that of corn muſt be very diffe- 
rent. Diminiſh the real opulence either of Holland or of 
the territory of Genoa, while the number of their inhabitants 
remains the ſame : diminiſh their power of ſupplying them- 
ſelves from diſtant countries; and the price of corn, inſtead 
of ſinking with that diminution in the quantity of their ſilver, 
which muſt neceſſarily accompany this Jeclention either as its 
cauſe or as its effect, will riſe to the price of a famine. 
When we are in want of neceſſaries we muſt part with all 
ſuperfluities, of which the value, as it riſes in times of opu- 
lence and proſperity, ſoit ſinks in times of poverty and diſtreſs. 
It is otherwiſe with neceſſaries. Their real price, the quanti- 

of labour which they can purchaſe or command, riſes in 
times of poverty and diſtreſs, and ſinks in times of opulence 
and proſperity, which are always times of great abundance ; 
for they could not otherwiſe be times of opulence and proſ- 
perity. Corn is a neceſſary, ſilver is only a ſuperfluity, 


WHATEVER, therefore, may have been the increaſe in the 
quantity of the precious metals, which, during the period 
between the middle of the fourteenth and that of the ſix- 
teenth century, aroſe from the increaſe of wealth and im- 
— ways it could have no tendency to diminiſh their va- 
ue either in Great Britain, or in any other part of Europe. 
If thoſe who have collected the * of things in ancient 
times, therefore, had, during this period, no reaſon to infer 
the diminution of the value of filver, from any obſervations 
which they had made upon the prices either of corn or of other 
commodities, they had ſtill leſs reaſon to infer it from any 
ſuppoſed increaſe of wealth and improvement. 


SECOND 
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SECOND PERIQ-D 


B U T how various ſoever may have been the opinions of 
the learned concerning the progreſs of the value of filver 
during this firſt period, they are unanimous concerning it 


during the ſecond. 


From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about 
ſeventy years, the variation in the proportion between the 
value of filver and that of corn, held a quite oppoſte courſe. 
Silver ſunk in its real value, or would exchange for a ſmaller 
quantity of labour than before; and corn roſe in its nominal 
price, and inſtead of being commonly ſold for about two 
ounces of ſilver the quarter, or about ten ſhillings of our 
preſent money, came to be ſold for ſix and eight ounces of 
ſilver the quarter, or about thirty and forty ſhillings of our 


preſent money. 


THe diſcovery of the abundant mines of America, ſeems 
to have been the ſole cauſe of this diminution in the value of 
ſilver in proportion to that of corn. It is accounted for ac- 
cordingly in the ſame manner by every body; and there 
never has been any diſpute either about the fact, or about the 
cauſe of it. The greater part of Europe was, during this 

riod, advancing in induſtry and improvement, and the de- 
mand for ſilver muſt conſequently have been increaſing. But 
the increaſe of the ſupply had, it ſeems, ſo far exceeded that 
of the demand, that the value of that metal ſunk conſider- 
ably. The diſcovery of the mines of America, it is to be 
obſerved, does not ſeem to have had any very ſenſible effect 
upon the prices of things in England till after 1570 ; though 
even the mines of Potoſi had been diſcovered more than 


twenty years before. 


FRoM 1595 to 1620, both inclufive, the average price of 
the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor 
market, appears from the accounts of Eton College, to have 
been 2/. 15. 6d. r. From which, ſum, neglecting the frac- 


tion, and deducting a ninth, or 4s. 74.3, the price of the 
| auarter 
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hancement of price. 
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quarter of eight buſhels comes out to have been 1/. 16s. 10d.2. 


And from this ſum, neglecting likewiſe the fraction, and de- 


ducting a ninth, or 47. 1d. g, for the difference between the 
price of the beſt wheat and that of the middle wheat, the 
price of the middle wheat comes out to have been about 
1/. 125. 8d. 3, or about fix ounces and one-third of an ounce 


of ſilver. 


FROM 1621 to 1636, both incluſive, the average price of 
the ſame meaſure of the beſt wheat at the ſame market, ap- 
pears, from the ſame accounts, to have been 21. 10s. 3 from 
which making the like deductions as in the foregoing caſe, the 
average pricc of the quarter of eight buſhels of middle wheat 
comes out to have been 1/. 19s. 6d. or about ſeven ounces 


and two-thirds of an ounce of ſilver. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


B ETWEEN 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the ef- 
fect of the diſcovery of the mines of America in reducing 
the value of filver, appears to have been compleated, and the 
value of that metal ſeems never to have ſunk lower in propor- 
tion to that of corn than it was about that time. It 
feems to have riſen ſomewhat in the courſe of the preſent 
century, and it had probably begun to do ſo even ſome time 
before the end of the laſt. | 


From 1637 to 1700, both incluſive, being the ſixty-four 
laſt years of the laſt century, the average price of the quarter 
of nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, ap- 
pears, from the ſame accounts, to have been 2/. 115. od. +; 
which is only 15. od. dearer than it had been during the 
ſixteen years before. But in the courſe of theſe ſixty-four 
years there happened two events which muſt have produced 
a much greater ſcarcity of corn than what the courſe of the 


ſeaſons would otherwiſe have occaſioned, and which, there- 


fore, without ſuppoſing any further reduCtion in the value of 
filver, will much more than account for this very ſmall en- 


THE 
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Tas firſt of theſe events was the civil war, which, by diſ- 
couraging tillage and interrupting commerce, muſt have raiſed 
the price of corn much above what the courſe of the ſeaſons 
would otherwiſe have occaſioned. It muſt have had this ef- 
fect more or leſs at all the different markets in the kingdom, 
but particularly at thoſe in the neighbourhood of London, 
which require to be ſupplied from the greateſt diſtance. In 
1648, accordingly, the price of the beſt wheat at Windſor 
market, appears, from the ſame accounts, to have been 
40. 55. and in 1649 to have been 4/. the quarter of nine buſh- 
els. The exceſs of thoſe two years above 21. 10s. (the ave- 
rage price of the ſixteen years preceding 1637) is 3/. 55. 
which divided among the ſixty- four laſt years of the laſt cen- 
tury, will alone very nearly account for that ſmall enhance- 

ment of price which ſeems to have taken place in them, 
Theſe, however, though the higheſt, are by no means the 
only high prices which ſeem to have been occaſioned by the 


civil wars. | 


The ſecond event was the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, granted in 1688. 'The bounty, it has been thought 
by many people, by encouraging tillage, may, in a long courſe 
of years, have occaſioned a greater abundance, and conſe- 
quently a greater cheapneſs of corn in the home-market, than 
what would otherwiſe have taken place there. How far the 
bounty could produce this effect at any time, I ſhall examine 
hereafter ; I only obſerve at preſent, that between 1688 
and 1700, it had not time to produce any ſuch effect. During 
this ſhort period its only effect muſt have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the ſurplus produce of every year, and 
thereby hindering the abundance of one year from compen- 
ſating the ſcarcity of another, to raiſe the price in the home- 
market. The ſcarcity which prevailed in England from 1693 
to 1699, both incluſive, though no doubt principally owing 
to the badneſs of the ſeaſons, and, therefore, extending 
through a conſiderable part of Europe, muſt have been ſome- 
what enhanced by the bounty, In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited for nine 


months. 


Tux was a third event which occurred in the courſe of 
the ſame period, and which, though it could not occaſion any 
ſcarcity of corn, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the real 


quantity of filver which was uſually paid for it, muſt neceſſa- 
rily 
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rily have occaſioned ſome augmentation in the nominal ſum. 
This event was the great debaſement of the filver coin, by 
clipping and wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had gone on continually increaſing till 1695 
at which time, as we may learn from Mr. Lowndes, the cur- 
rent ſilver coin was, at an average, near five-and-twenty per 
cent. below its ſtandard value. But the nominal ſum which 
conſtitutes the market price of every commodity is neceſſarily 
regulated, not ſo much by the quantity of filver, which, ac- 
cording to the ſtandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, actually is contained in it. 
This nominal ſum, therefore, is neceſſarily higher when the 


coin is much debaſed by clipping and wearing, than when near 


to its ſtandard value. 


Ix the courſe of the preſent century, the ſilver coin has not 

at any time been more below its ſtandard weight than it is at 
reſent. But though very much defaced, its value has been 
| $99 up by that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold coin was a 
good deal defaced too, it was leſs ſo than the ſilver. In 1695, 
on the contrary, the value of the filver coin was not kept up 
by the gold coin; a guinea then commonly exchanging for 
thirty ſhillings of the worn and clipt filver. Before the late 
re-coinage of the gold, the price of filver bullion was feldom 
higher than five ſhillings and ſeven-pence an ounce, which is 
but five-pence above the mint price. But in 1695, the com- 
mon price of ſilver bullion was fix ſhillings and five-pence an 
ounce *, which is fifteen-pence above the mint-price. Even 
before the late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and filver together, when compared with ſilver bullion, 
was not ſuppoſed to be more than eight per cent. below its 
ſtandard value. In 1695, on the contrary, it had been ſup- 
ſed to be near five-and twenty per cent. below that value. 
But in the beginning of the preſent on, that is, imme- 
diately after the great re-coinage in King William's time, the 
greater part of the current ſilver coin muſt have been ſtill 
nearer to its ſtandard weight than it is at preſent. In the 
courſe of the preſent century too there has been no great 
public calamity, ſuch as the civil war, which could either 
diſcourage tillage, or wor hs the interior commerce of the 
country. And though the bounty which has taken place 
5 5 H through 
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through the greater part of this century, muſt always raiſe 
the price of corn ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would 
be in the actual ſtate of tillage; yet as, in the courſe of this 
century, the bounty has had full time to produce all the good 
effects commonly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, and 
thereby to increaſe the quantity of corn in the home market, 
it may, upon the principles of a ſyſtem which I ſhall explain 
and examine hereafter, be ſuppoſed to have done ſomething 
to lower the price of that commodity the one way, as well ag 
to raiſe it the other. It is by many people ſuppoſed to have 
done more. In the ſixty-four firſt years of the preſent cen- 
tury accordingly, the average price of the quarter of nine 
buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, appears, by the 
accounts of Eton College, to have been 2/. os. 6d. 32, which 
is about ten ſhillings and ſixpence, or more than five-and- 
twenty per cent. cheaper than it had been during the ſixty- 
four laſt years of the laſt century; and about nine ſhillings 
and fixpence cheaper than it had been during the ſixteen years 
preceding 1636, when the diſcovery of the abundant mines 
of America may be ſuppoſed to have produced its full effect; 
and about one ſhilling cheaper than it had been in the twen- 
ty- ſix years preceding 1620, before that diſcovery can well be 
pal to have produced its full effect. According to this 
account, the average price of middle wheat, during theſe ſix- 
ty-four firſt years of the preſent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two ſhillings the quarter of eight 


buſhels. 


Tas value of ſilver, therefore, ſeems to have riſen ſome- 
what in proportion to that of corn during the courſe of the 
preſent century, and it had probably begun to do ſo even ſome 
time before the end of the laſt. 


Ix 1687, the price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt 
wheat at Windſor market was 1/. 5s. 2d. the loweſt price at 
which it had ever been from 1595. 


Ix 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous for his know- 
ledge in matters of, this kind, eſtimated the average price of 
wheat in years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 3s. 6d. 
the buſhel, or eight-and-twenty ſhillings the quarter. The 
grower's price I underſtand to be the ſame with what is ſome- 
times called the contract price, or the price at which a farmer 


contracts for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
12 quantity 
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quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of this kind faves 
the farmer the expence and trouble of marketing, the contract 
price is generally lower than what is ſuppoſed to be the ave- 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged eight-and-twen 

ſhillings the quarter to be at that time the ordinary CR 
price in years of moderate plenty. Before the ſcarcity occa- 
ſioned by the late extraordinary courſe of bad ſeaſons, it was, 
I have been aſſured, the ordinary contract price in all common 


years. 


Ix 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the 
exportation of corn. The country gentlemen, who then 
compoſed a ſtill greater proportion of the legiſlature than they 
do at preſent, had felt that the money price of corn was fall- 
ing. The bounty was an expedient to raiſe it artificjally to 
the high price at which it had frequently been ſold in the 
times of Charles I. and II. It was to take place, therefore, 
till wheat was ſo high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter; 
that is twenty ſhillings, or 5ths dearer than Mr. King had in 
that very year eſtimated the grower's price to be in times 'of 
moderate plenty. If his calculations deſerve any part of the 
reputation which they have obtained very univerſally, eight- 
and-forty ſhillings the quarter was a price which, without 
ſome ſuch expedient as the bounty, could not at that time be 
expected, except in years of extraordinary ſcarcity. But the 
government of King William was not then fully ſettled. It 
was in no condition to refuſe any thing to the country gentle- 
men, from whom it was at that very time ſoliciting the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the annual land-tax. 


THe value of filver, therefore, in proportion to that of 
corn, had probably riſen ſomewhat before the end of the laſt 
century; and it ſeems to have continued to do ſo during the 
courſe of the greater part of the preſent ; though the neceſſa- 

operation of the bounty muſt have hindered that riſe from 
being ſo ſenſible as it otherwiſe would have been in the actual 
ſtate of tillage. 


Ix plentiful years the bounty, by occaſioning an extraordi- 
nary exportation, neceſſarily raiſes the price of corn above 
what it otherwiſe would be in thoſe years. To encourage 
tillage, by keeping up the price of corn even in the moſt 
plentiful years, 'was the avowed end of the inſtitution. 
| Is 
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In years of great ſcarcity, indeed, the bounty has general- 
ly been ſuſpended. It muſt, however, have had ſome effect 
even upon the prices of many of thoſe years. By the extra- 
ordinary exportation which it occaſions in years of plenty, it 
muſt frequently hinder the plenty of one year from compen- 
ſating the ſcarcity of another. 


BoTH in years of plenty, and in years of ſcarcity, there- 
fore, the bounty raiſes the price of corn above what it natu- 
rally would be in the actual ſtate of tillage. If, during the 
ſixty- four firſt years of the preſent century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than _— the ſixty-four laſt 

ears of the laſt century, it muſt, in the ſame ſtate of tillage, 
— been much more ſo, had it not been for this operation 
of the bounty. 


Bur without the bounty, it may be ſaid, the ſtate of til- 
lage would not have been the ſame. What may have been 
the effects of this inſtitution upon the agriculture of the 
country, I ſhall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come 
to treat particularly of bounties. I ſhall only obſerve at pre- 
ſent, that this riſe in the value of filver, in proportion to that 
of corn, has not been peculiar to England. It has been ob- 
ſerved to have taken place in France during the ſame period, 
and nearly in the ſame proportion too, by three very faithful, 
diligent, and laborious collectors of the prices of corn, 
Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, Mr. Meffance, and the author of 
the Eſſay on the police of grain. But in France, till 1764, 
the exportation of grain was by law prohibited ; and it is 
ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe, that nearly the ſame diminu- 
tion of price which took place in one country, notwithſtand- 
ing this prohibition, ſhould in another be owing to the extra- 
ordinary encouragement given to exportation. 


IT would be more proper, perhaps, to conſider this vari- 
ation in the average money price of corn as the effect rather 
of ſome gradual riſe in the real value of filver in the European 
market, than of any fall in the real average value of corn. 
Corn, it has already been obſerved, is. at diſtant periods of 
time a more accurate meaſure of value than either filver, or 
perhaps any other commodity. When, after the diſcovery 
of the abundant mines of America, corn roſe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was univerſally 
aſcribed, not to any riſe in the real value of corn, but to a 

fall 
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fall in the real value of filver. If during the ſixty- four firſt 
years of the preſent century, therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen ſomewhat below what it had been 
during the greater part of the laſt century, we ſhould in the 
fame manner impute this change, not to any fall in the real 
value of corn, but to ſome riſe in the real value of filver in the 


European market. 


THe high price of corn during theſe ten or twelve years 
paſt indeed, has occaſioned a ſuſpicion that the real value of 
filver ſtill continues to fall in the European market. This 
high price of corn, however, ſeems evidently to have been 
the effect of the extraordinary unfavourableneſs of the ſea- 
ſons, and ought therefore to be. regarded, not as a perma- 
nent, but as a tranſitory and occaſional event. The ſeaſons 
for theſe ten or twelve years paſt have been unfavourable 
through the greater part of Europe; and the diſorders of Po- 
End have very much increaſed the ſcarcity in all thoſe coun- 
tries, which, in dear years, uſed to be ſupplied from that 
market. So long a courſe of bad ſeaſons, though not a very 
common event, is by no means a ſingular one; and whoever 
has enquired much into the hiſtory of the prices of corn in 
former times, will be at no loſs to recollect ſeveral other ex- 
amples of the ſame kind. Ten years of extraordinary ſcarcity, 
beſides, are not more wonde than ten years of extraordi- 
nary plenty. The low price of corn from 1741 to 1750, 
both incluſive, may very well be ſet in oppoſition to its high 
price during theſe laſt eight or ten years. From 1741 to 
1750, the average price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the 
beſt wheat at Windſor market, it appears from the accounts 
of Eron College, was only 1/. 13s. 9d. 4, which is nearly 
6s. 3d. below the CN of the ſixty- four firſt years of 
the preſent century. average price of the quarter of 
eight buſhels of middle wheat, comes out, according to this 
account, to have been, during theſe ten years, only 
1/. 6s. 8d. | 


BETWEEN 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty muſt 
have l:indered the price of corn from falling ſo low in the 
home market as it naturally would have done. During theſe 
ten years the quantity of all forts of grain exported, it ap- 

rs from the cuſtom-houſe books, amounted to noleſs than 
eight millions twenty-nine thouſand one hundred and 17 
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fix quarters one buſhel. The bounty paid for this amounted 
to 1,514,962/. 175. 44.3. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime miniſter, obſerved to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that for the three — preceding, a very extraordi- 
nary ſum had been paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 
He had good reaſon to make this obſervation, and in the fol- 
lowing year he might have had ſtill better. In that ſin- 
gle year the bounty paid amounted to no leſs than 
324, 176“. 10s. 6d. It is unneceſſary to obſerve how much 
this — exportation muſt have raiſed the price of 
corn above what it otherwiſe would have been in the home 
market. 


Ar the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter, the 
reader will find the particular account of thoſe ten years ſe- 
parated from the reſt. He will find there too the particular 
account of the preceding ten years, of which the average is 
likewiſe below, though not ſo much below the general ave- 
rage of the ſixty-four firſt years of the century. The 
year 1740, however, was a year of extraordinary ſcarcity. 

Theſe twenty years preceding 1750, may very well be ſet in 
oppoſition to the twenty preceding 1770. As the former 
were a deal below the general average of the century, 
notwithſtanding the intervention of one or two dear years; ſo 
the latter have — a good deal above it, notwithſtanding the 
intervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for example. 
If the former have not been as much below the general ave- 
rage, as the latter have been above it, we ought probably to 
impute it to the bounty. The change has evidently been too 
ſudden to be aſcribed to any change in the value of filver, 
which is always flow and gradual. The ſuddenneſs of the 
effe can be accounted for only by a cauſe which can operate 
ſuddenly, the accidental variation of the ſeaſons, 


THE money price of labour in Great Britain has, indeed, 
riſen during the courſe of the preſent century. This, how- 
ever, ſeems to be the effect, not ſo much of any diminution in 
the value of filver in the European market, as of an increaſe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, ariſing from the 

reat, and almoſt univerſal proſperity of the country. In 

rance, a country not altogether ſo proſperous, the money 

price of labour has, ſince the midde of the laſt century, been 

| | obterved 
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See Trads on the Corn Trade; Tract 3d. 
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obſerved to ſink gradually with the average money price of 
corn. Both in the laſt century and in the preſent, the day- 
wages of common labour are there ſaid to have been pretty 
uniformly about the twentieth part of the average price of the 
ſeptier of wheat, a meaſure which contains a little more than 
four Wincheſter buſhels. In Great Britain the real recom- 
pence of labour, it has already been ſhown, the real quanti- 
ties of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which are given 
to the labourer, has increaſed conſiderably during the courſe 
of the preſent century. The riſe in its money price ſeems to 
have been the effect, not of any diminution of the value of 
filver in the general market of Europe, but of a riſe in the 
real price of labour in the particular market of Great 
Britain, owing to the peculiarly happy circumſtances of the 


country. 


Fox ſome time after the firſt diſcovery of America, ſilver 
would continue to ſell at its former, or not much below its 
former price. The profits of mining would for ſome time 
be very great, and much above their natural rate. Thoſe 
who imported that metal into Europe, however, would ſoon 
find that the whole annual importation could not be diſpoſed 
of at this high price. Silver would gradually exchange for a 
ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of — 2 Its price would ſink 
gradually lower and lower till it fell to its natural price; or to 
what was juſt ſufficient to pay, according to their natural 
rates, the wages of the labour, the profits of the ſtock, and 
the rent of the land, which muſt be paid in order to bring it 
from the mine to the market. In the greater part of the ſil- 
ver mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, amounting 
to a tenth of the groſs produce, eats up, it has already been 
obſerved, the whole rent of the land. This tax was original- 
ly a half; it ſoon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at laſt to a tenth, at which rate it ſtill continues. In the 
greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru this, it ſeems, is all 
that remains after replacing the ſtock of the undertaker of 
the work, together with its ordinary profits; and it ſeems to 
be univerſally acknowledged that theſe profits, which were 
once very high, are now as low as they can well be, conſiſ- 


tently with carrying on the works. 


THe tax of the king of Spain was reduced to a fifth part 


of the regiſtered ſilver in 1504*, one-and-forty years before 
1545 


* Solorzano, vol. ii, 
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1545, the date of the diſcovery of the mines of Potoſi, In 
the courſe of ninety years, or before 1636, theſe mines, the 
molt fertile in all America, had time ſufficient to produce their 
full effect, or to reduce the value of filver in the European 
market as low as it could well fall, while it continued to 
pay this tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time ſuffi- 
cient to reduce any commodity, of which there is no mono- 
poly, to its natural price, or to the loweſt price at which, 
while it pays a particular tax, it can continue to be fold for 
any conſiderable time together. 


Tae price of ſilver in the European market might perhaps 
have fallen ſtill lower, and it might have become neceſſary 
either to reduce the tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 
1736, but to one twentieth, in the fame manner as that upon 
gold, or to give up working the greater part of the American 
mines which are now wrought. The gradyal increaſe of the 
demand for ſilver, or the gradual enlargement of the market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, is probably 
the cauſe which has prevented this from happening, and 
which has not only kept up the value of filver in the Euro- 
pean market, but has perhaps even raiſed it ſomewhat higher 
than it was about the middle of the laſt century. 


SINCE the firſt diſcovery of America, the market for the 
produce of its ſilver mines has been growing gradually more 
and more extenſive. 


FIRST, The market of Europe has become gradually more 
and more extenſive. Since the diſcovery of America, the 
greater part of Europe has been much improved. England, 
Holland, France, and Germany ; even Sweden, Denmark, and 
Ruſſia, have all advanced . both in agriculture and 
in manufactures. Italy ſeems not to have gone backwards. 
The fall of Italy preceded the conqueſt of Peru. Since that 
time it ſeems rather to have recovered a little. Spain and 
Portugal, indeed, are ſuppoſed to have gone backwards. Por- 
tugal, however is but a very ſmall part of Europe, and the 
declenſion of Spain, is not, perhaps, ſo great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, Spain 
was a very poor country, even in compariſon with France, 
which has been ſo much improved ſince that time. It was 
the well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. who had 
travelled ſo frequently through both countries, that 2 

thing 
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hing abounded in France, but that every thing was wanting 
in Spain. The increaſing produce of the agriculture and ma- 
nufactures of Europe muſt neceſſarily have required a gradual 
increaſe in the quantity of ſilver coin to circulate it; and the 
increaſing number of wealthy individuals muſt have required 
the like increaſe in the quantity of their plate and other orna- 
ments of ſilver. 


SECONDLY, America is itſelf a new market for the produce 
of its own filver mines; and as it advances in agriculture, 
induſtry, and population, are much more rapid than thoſe of 
the moſt thriving countries in Europe, its demand muſt in- 
_ creaſe much more rapidly. The Engliſh colonies are altoge- 

ther a new market, which, partly for coin and partly for 
plate, requires a continually augmenting ſupply of filver 
through a great continent where there never was any demand 
before. The greater part too of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
colonies are altogether new markets. New Granada, the 
Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brazils were, before diſcovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by ſavage nations, who had nei- 
ther arts nor agriculture. A conſiderable degree of both has 
now been introduced into all of them. Even Mexico and 
Peru, though they cannot be conſidered as altogether new 
markets, are certainly much more extenſive ones than they 
ever were before. After all the wonderful tales which have 
been publiſhed concerning the ſplendid ſtate of thoſe coun- 
tries in antient times, whoever reads, with any degree of ſo- 
ber judgment, the hiſtory of their firſt diſcovery and conqueſt 
will evidently diſcern that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, 
their inhabitants were much more ignorant than the Tartars 
of the Ukraine are at preſent. Even the Peruvians, the more 
civilized nation of the two, though they made uſe of gold 
and filver as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by barter, and there 
was accordingly ſcarce any diviſion of labour among them. 
Thoſe who cultivated the ground were obliged to build their 
own houſes, to make their own houſhold furniture, their own 
clothes, ſhoes, and inſtruments of agriculture. The few arti- 
ficers among them are ſaid to have — maintained by the 
ſovereign, the nobles, and the prieſts, and were probably their 
ſervants or ſlaves. All the antient arts of Mexico and Peru 
have never furniſhed one ſingle manufacture to Europe. The 
Spaniſh armies, though they ſcarce ever exceeded five hundred 


men, and frequently did not amount to half that number, 
| found 
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found almoſt every where great difficulty in procuring ſubſiſt- 
ence, The famines which they are ſaid to have occaſioned 
almoſt wherever they went, in countries too which at the ſame 
time are repreſented as very populous and well-cultivated, ſut- 
ficiently demonſtrate that the ſtory of this populouſneſs and 
high cultivation is in a great meaſure fabulous. The Spaniſh 
colonies are under a government in many reſpects leſs favour- 
able to agriculture, improvement and population, than that of 
the Engliſh colonies. 'They ſeem, however, to be advancing in 
all theſe much more rapidly than any country in Europe. 
In a fertile ſoil and happy climate, the great abundance and 
cheapneſs of land, a circumſtance common to all new colonies, 
is, it ſeems, ſo great an advantage as to compenſate many de- 
fects in civil government. Frezier, who viſited Peru in 1713, 
repreſents Lima as containing between twenty-five and twenty- 
eight thouſand inhabitants. Ulloa, who reſided in the ſame 
country between 1740 and 1746, repreſents it as containing 
more than fifty thouſand. The difference in their accounts 
of the populouſneſs of ſeveral other principal towns in Chili 
and Peru is nearly the ſame; and as ae ſeems to be no rea- 
ſon to doubt of the good information of either, it marks an 
increaſe which is ſcarce inferior to that of the Engliſh colo- 
nies. America, therefore, is a new market for the produce 
of its own ſilver mines, of which the demand muſt increaſe 
much more rapidly than that of the moſt thriving country in 
Europe. | 


THIRDLY, The Eaſt Indies is another market for the pro- 
duce of the ſilver mines of America, and a market which, 
from the time of the firſt diſcovery of thoſe mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater and a greater quantity of ſilver. 
Since that time, the direct trade between America and the 
Eaſt Indies, which is carried on by means of the Acapulco 
ſhips, has been continually augmenting, and the indirect in- 
tercourſe by the way of "Ar. has en augmenting in a 
ſtill greater proportion. During the ſixteenth century, the 
Portugueſe were the only European nation who carried on 
any regular trade to the Eaſt Indies. In the laſt years of that 
century the Dutch began to encroach upon this monopoly, 
and in a few years expelled them from their principal ſettle- 
ments in India. During the greater part of the laſt century 
thoſe two nations divided the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Eaſt India trade between them ; the trade of the Dutch con- 
tinually augmenting in a ſtill gown proportion than that of 

Vo. I. | the 
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the Portugueſe declined. The Engliſh and French carried 
on ſome trade with India in the laſt century, but it has been 
greatly augmented in the courſe of the preſent. The Eaſt 
India trade of the Swedes and Danes began in the courſe of 
the preſent century. Even the Muſcovites now trade regular- 
ly with China by a ſort of caravans which go over land 
through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The Eaſt India trade 
of all theſe nations, if we except that of the French, which 
the laſt war had well nigh annihilated, has been almoſt 
continually augmenting. The increaſing conſumption of 
Eaſt India goods in Europe is, it ſeems, ſo great, as to afford 
a gradual increaſe of employment to them all. Tea, for ex- 
ample, was a drug very little uſed m Europe before the middle 
of the laſt century. At preſent the value of the tea annually 
imported by the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, for the uſe of 
their own countrymen, amounts to more than a million and a 
half a year; and even this 1s not enough; a great deal more 
being conſtantly ſmuggled into the country from the ports of 
Holland, from Gottenburgh in Sweden, and from the coaſt of 
France too, as long as the French Eaſt India Company was in 
proſperity. The conſumption of the porcelain of China, of 
the ſpiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods of Bengal, 
and of innumerable other articles, has increaſed very nearly 
in a like proportion. - The tonnage accordingly cf all the Eu- 
ropean ſhipping employed in the Eaſt India trade, at any one 
time during the laſt century, was not, perhaps, much greater 
than that of the Englith Eaſt India Company before the late 


reduction of their ſhipping. 


BuT in the Eaſt Indies, particularly in China and Indol- 
tan, the value of the precious metals, when the Europeans 
firſt began to trade to thoſe countries, was much higher than 
in Europe; and it ſtill continues to be ſo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, ſometimes three crops in the year, 
each of them more plentiful than any common crop of corn, 
the abundance of food muſt be much greater than in any corn 
country of equal extent Such countries are accordingly 
much more populous. In them too the rich, having a great- 
er ſuper-abundance of food to diſpoſe of beyond what they 
themſelves can conſume, have the means of purchaſing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other people. The 
retinue of a grandee in China or Indoſtan accordingly is, by 
all accounts, much more numerous and ſplendid than that of 


the richeſt ſubjects in Europe. The ſame ſuper-abundance 
| of 
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of food, of which they have the diſpoſal, enables them to give 
a greater quantity of it for all thoſe ſingular and rare produc- 
tions which nature furniſhes but in very ſmall quantities; 
ſuch as the precious metals and the precious ſtones, the great 
objects of the competition of the rich. Though the mines, 
therefore, which ſupplied the Indian market had been as 
abundant as thoſe which ſupplied the European, ſuch com- 
modities would naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
food in India than in Europe. But the mines which ſupplied 
the Indian market with the precious metals ſeem to have been 
a good deal l:is abundant, and thoſe which ſupplied it with 
the precious ſtones a good deal more fo, than the mines which 
ſupplied the European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for ſomewhat a greater 
quantity of the precious ſtones, and for a much greater quan- 
tity of food than in Europe. 'The money price of diamonds, 
the greateſt of all ſuperfluities, would be ſomewhat lower 
and that of food, the firſt of all neceſſaries, a great deal lower, 
in the one country than in the other. But the real price of 
labour, the real quantity of the neceſſaries of life which is 
given to the labourer, it has already been obſerved, is lower 
both in China and Indoſtan, the two great markets of India, 
than it is through the greater part of Europe. The wages of 
the labourer will there purchaſe a ſmaller quantity of food ; 
and as the money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there lower upon a 
double account; upon account both of the ſmall quantity of 
food which it will purchaſe, and of the low price of that food. 
But in countries of equal art and induſtry, the money price of 
the greater part of manufactures will be in proportion to the 
money price of labour; and in manufacturing art and induſ- 
try, China and Indoſtan, though inferior, ſeem not to be 
much inferior to any part of Europe. The money price of 
the greater part of manufaCtures, therefore, will naturally be 
much lower in thoſe great empires than it is any-where in 
Europe. 'Through the greater part of Europe too the ex- 
pence of land-carriage increaſes very much both the real and 
nominal price of moſt manufactures. It coſts more labour, 
and therefore more money, to bring firſt the materials, and 
afterwards the complete manufacture to market. In China 
and Indoſtan the extent and variety of inland navigations fave 
the greater part of this labour, and conſequently of this mo- 
ney, and thereby reduce ſtill lower both the real and the no- 
minal price of the greater * of their manufactures. Up- 
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on all theſe accounts, the precious metals are a commodity: 
which it always has been, and till continues to be, extremely 
advantageous to carry from Europe to India. There is ſcarce 
any commodity which brings a better price there; or which, 
in proportion to the quantity of labour and commodities which 
xt coſts in Europe, will purchaſe or command a greater quan- 
tity of labour and commodities in India. It is more advan- 
tageous too to carry ſilver thither than gold; becauſe in Chi- 
na, and the greater part of the other markets of India, the 
proportion between fine ſilver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at moſt as twelve, to one; whereas in Europe it is as fourteen 
or fifteen to one. In China, and the greater part of the other 
markets of India, ten, or at moſt twelve, ounces of filver will 
purchaſe an ounee of gold: in Europe it requires from four- 
teen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, of the 
greater part of European ſhips which fail to Indra, filver has 
generally been one of the moſt valuable articles. It is the 
moſt valuable article in the Acapulco ſhips which fail to Ma- 
nilla. The ſilver of the new continent ſeems in this manner 
to be one of the principal commodities by which the com- 
merce between the two extremities of the old one is carried 
on, and it is by means of it, in a great meaſure, that thoſe 
diſtant parts of the world are connected with one another. 


In order to ſupply ſo very widely extended a market, 
the quantity of ſilver annually brought from the mines muſt 
not only be ſufficient to ſupport that continual increaſe both 


of coin and of plate which is required in all thriving countries; 


but to repair that continual waſte and conſumption of filver 
which takes place in all countries where that metal is uſed. 


TRE continual conſumption of the precious metals in 
coin by wearing, and in plate both by wearing and cleaning, 
is very ſenſible; and in commodities of which the uſe is 15 
very widely extended, would alone require a very great an- 
nual ſupply. The conſumption of thoſe metals in ſome par- 
ticular manufactures, thougli it may not perhaps be greater 


upon the whole than this gradual conſumption, is, however, 


much more ſenſible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufactures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of gold and 
ſilver annually employed in gilding and plating, and thereby 
diſqualified from ever afterwards appearing in the ſhape of 
thoſe metals, is ſaid to amount to more than fifty thouſand 


pounds ſterling. We may from thence form ſome notion 
how 
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how great muſt be the annual conſumption in all the different 
parts of the world, either in manufactures of the ſame kind 
with thoſe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, gold and 


ſilver ſtuffs, the gilding of books, furniture, &c. A conſider- 


able quantity too muſt be annually loſt in tranſporting thoſe 


metals from one place to another both by ſea and by land. 
In the greater part of the governments of Aſia, beſides, the 


almoſt univerſal cuſtom of concealing; treaſures in the bowels 


of the earth, of which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
perſon Who makes the concealment, muſt occation the loſs 
of a ſtill greater quantity. 


Tux quantity of gold and ſilver imported at both Cadiz 
and Liſbon (including not only what comes under regiſter, 


but what may be ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled) amounts, accord- 
ing to the beſt accounts, to about ſix millions ſtexling a year. 


{AccoRDING to Mr. Meggens the annual importation 
of the precious metals into Spain, at an average of fix years; 
viz. from 1748 to 1753, both ineluſive; and into Portugal, 


at an average of ſeven years; viz. from 1747 to 1753, both 


incluſive; amounted in ſilver to 1,101,107 pounds weight; 


and in gold to 49, 940 pounds weight. The ſilver, at ſixty- 


two ſhillings the pound Troy, amounts to 3, 413,43 1. Loc. 
ſterling. e gold, at forty-four guineas and a half the 


pound Troy, amounts to 2,333,446“. 14s. ſterling. Both 


together amount to 5, 746, 878“/. 4s. — e ac- 
count of what was imported under regiſter, he aſſures us 
is exact. He gives us the detail of the particular places from 


- which the gold and ſilver were brought, and of the particular 
quantity of each metal, which, according to the regiſter, each 


of them afforded. He makes an allowance too for the quan- 
tity of each metal which he ſuppoſes may have been ſmuggled. 
The great experience of this judicious merchant renders his 


opinion of conſiderable weight. 


AccoRDING to the eloquent and, ſometimes, well-inform- 
ed Author of the Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory of the 
eſtabliſhment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual 
importation of regiſtered gold and ſilver into Spain, at an 


average 


 ® Poſtſcript to the Univerſal Merchant, p. 15. and 16. This Poſtſcript was 

not printed till 1756, three years after the publication of the book, which has 
never had a ſecond edition. The pott{cript is, therefore, to be found in few 
copies: It corrects ſeveral errors in the bock. 
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average of eleven years; viz. from 1754 to 1764, both in- 
cluſive; amounted to 13, 984, 1854 piaſtres of ten reals. 
On account of what may have 2 ſmuggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he ſuppoſes, may have 
amounted to ſeventeen millions of piaſtres; which, at 
47. 6d. the piaſtre, is equal to 3, 825, oool. ſterling. He 
gives the detail too of the particular places from which the 
gold and filver were brought, and of the particular quantities 
of each metal which, according to the regiſter, each of them 
afforded. He informs us too, that if we were to judge of the 
8 of gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Liſbon by the amount of the tax paid to the king of Portugal, 
which it ſeems 1s one-fifth of the ſtandard metal, we might 
value it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions 
of French livres, equal to about two millions ſterling. On 
account of what may have been ſmuggled, however, we may 
ſafely, he ſays, add to this ſum an eighth more, or 250, oool. 
ſterling, ſo that the whole will amount to 2, 250, oool. ſterl- 
ing. According to this account, therefore, the whole annual 
importation of the precious metals into both Spain and Portu- 
gal, amounts to about 6,075,000. ſterling. 


SEVERAL other very well authenticated, though manu- 
ſcript, accounts, I have been aſſured, agree, in making this 
whole annual importation- amount at an average to about fix 
millions ſterling ; ſometimes a little more, ſometimes a little 


Tux annual importation of the precious metals into Ca- 
diz and Liſbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual pro- 
duce of the mines of America. Some part is ſent annually 
by the Acapulco ſhips to Manilla; ſome part is employed 
in the contraband trade which the Spaniſh colonies carry on 
with thoſe of other European nations ; and ſome part, no 
doubt, remains in the country. The mines of America, be- 
ſides, are by no means the only gold and filver mines in the 
world. They are, however, by far the moſt abundant. 'The pro- 
duce of all the other mines which are known, is inſignificant, 
it is acknowledged, in compariſon with theirs ; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewiſe acknowledged, is an- 
nually imported into Cadiz and Liſbon. But the conſumption 
of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty thouſand pounds a 
year, is equal to the hundred-and-twentieth part of this an- 


nual importation at the rate of fix millions a year. 'The whole 
annual 
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annual conſumption of gold and filver, therefore, in all the 
different countries of the world where thoſe metals are uſed, 
may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole annual pro- 
duce. The remainder may be no more than ſufficient to 
ſupply the increaſing demand of all thriving countries. It 
may even have fallen fo far ſhort of this demand as ſome- 
what to raiſe the price of thoſe metals in the European 


market. 


Tux quantity of braſs and iron annually brought from the 

mane to the market is out of all proportion greater than that 
of gold and filver. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thoſe coarſe metals are likely to multiply 
beyond the demand, or to become gradually cheaper and 
cheaper. Why ſhould we imagine that the precious me- 
tals are likely to do ſo ? The coarſe metals, indeed, though 
harder, are put to much harder uſes, and, as they are of 
leſs value, leſs care is employed in their prefervation. The 
precious metals, however, are not neceſſarily immortal any 
more than they, but are liable to be loſt, waſted, and con- 
ſumed in a great variety of ways. 


Tux price of all metals, though liable to low and gradual 
variations, varies leſs from year to year than that of almoſt 
any other part of the rude produce of land ; and the price of 
the precious metals is even leſs liable to ſudden variations 
than that of the coarſe ones. The durableneſs of metals is 
the foundation of this extraordinary ſteadineſs of price. The 
corn which was brought to market laſt year, will be all or 
almoſt all conſumed long before the end of this year. But 
ſome part of the iron which was brought from the mine two 
or three hundred years ago, may be {till in uſe, and perhaps 
ſome part of the gold which was brought from it two or three 
thouſand years ago. The different maſſes of corn which in 
different years muſt ſupply the conſumption of the world, will 
always be ncarly in proportion to the reſpective produce of 
thoſe different years. But the proportion between the dif- 
ferent maſſes of iron which may be in uſe in two different 

ears, will be very little affected by any accidental difference 
in the produce of the iron mines of thoſe two years; and 
the proportion between the maſſes of gold will be {till leſs 
affected by any ſuch difference in the produce of the gold 


mines. Though the produce of the greater part of metallick 
mines, 
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mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, {till more from year to 
year than that of the greater part of corn-fields, thoſe variati- 
ons have not the fame effect upon the price of the one ſpecies 
of commodities, as upon that of the other. 


Variations in the Proportion between the reſpective Values of 
Gold and Silver. 


Br ORE the diſcovery of the mines of America, the 
value of fine gold to fine ſilver was regulated in the different 
mints of Europe, between the proportions of one to ten and 
one to twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was ſuppoſed 
to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of fine ſilver. 
About the middle of the laſt century it came to be regulated, 
between the proportions of one to fourteen and one to fif- 
teen; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to be ſuppoſed 
worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine ſilver. 
Gold roſe in its nominal value, or in the quantity of ſilver 
which was given for it. Both metals ſunk in their real va- 
lue, or in the quantity of labour which they could purchaſe; 
but filver ſunk more than gold. Though both the gold and 
ſilver mines of America exceeded in fertility all thoſe which 
had ever been known before, the fertility of the ſilyer mines 
had, it ſeems, been proportionably ſtill greater than that of 
the gold ones. 


Tux great quantities of ſilver carried annually from 
Europe to India, have, in ſome of the Engliſh' ſettlements, 
gradually reduced the value of that metal in proportion to 
old. In the mint of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is 
ſuppoſed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine ſilver, in the ſame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps rated too 
high for the value which it bears in the market of Bengal. 
In China, the proportion of gold to filver ſtill continues as 
one to ten, or one to twelve. In Japan, it is ſaid to be as 

one to eight. 


T Rx proportion between the quantities of gold and ſilver 
annually imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggens's 
account, is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one 
ounce of gold there are imported a little more than twenty- 
two 
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two ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver ſent an- 
nually to the Eaſt Indies, reduces, he ſuppoſes, the quantities 
of thoſe metals which remain in Europe to the proportion of 
one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he ſeems to think, muſt 
neceffarily be the ſame as that between their quantities, and 
would therefore be as one to twenty-two, were it not for this 
greater exportation of ſilver. 


Bur the ordinary proportion between the reſpective 
values of two commodities is not neceſſarily the ſame as that 
between the quantities of them which are commonly in the 
market. The price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is 
about threeſcore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
35. 64. It would be abſurd, however, to infer from thence, 
that there are commonly in the market threeſcore lambs for 
one ox: and it would be juſt as abſurd to infer, becauſe 
an ounce of gold will commonly purchaſe from fourteen 
to fifteen ounces of filver, than there are commonly m the 


market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of ſilver for one ounce 
of gold. | 


Tux quantity of ſilver commonly in the market, it is pro- 
bable, is much greater in proportion to that of gold, than 
the value of a certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of filver. The whole quantity of a cheap commo- 
dity brought to market, is commonly not only greater, but of 
greater value, than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to market, is not 


only greater, but of greater value than the whole quantity of 


4 


butcher's-meat; the whole quantity of butcher's-meat, than 
the whole quantity of poultry ; and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. There are 
ſo many more purchaſers for the cheap than for the dear 
- commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of it, but a 
greater value can commonly be diſpoſed of. The whole 
quantity, therefore, of the cheap commotity muſt commonly 
be-greater in proportion to the whole quantity of the dear 


one, than the value of a certain quantity of the dear one, is to 


the value of an equal quantity of the cheap one. When 
we compare the precious metals with one another, filver is a 
cheap, and gold a dear commodity. We ought naturally to 
expect, therefore, that there ſhould always be in the market, 
not only a greater quantity, but a greater value of _— 
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than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, com- 
pare his own filver with his gold plate, and he will probably 
find, that, not only the quantity, but the value of the former 
mg exceeds that of the latter. Many people, beſides, 

ave a good deal of ſilver who have no gold plate, which, 
even with thoſe who have it, 1s generally confined to watch- 
caſes, ſnuff-boxes, and ſuch like trinkets, of which the whole 
amount 1s ſeldom of great value. In the Britiſh coin, indeed, 
the value of the gold preponderates greatly, but it is not ſo 
in that of all countries. In the coin of fome countries the 
value of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, 
before the union with England, the gold preponderated very 
little, though it did ſomewhat *, as it appears by the accounts 
of the mint. In the coin of many countries the ſilver prepon- 
derates. In France, the largeſt ſums are commonly paid in 
that metal, and it is there difficult to get more gold than what 
is neceſſary to carry about in your pocket. The ſuperior va- 


Tue, however, of the filver plate above that of the gold, which 


takes place in all countries, will much more than compenſate 
the preponderancy of the gold coin above the filver, which 
takes place only in ſome countries. 


Thoben, in one ſenſe of the word, filver always has 
been, and probably always will be, much cheaper than gold; 
yet in another ſenſe, gold may, perhaps, in the preſent ſtate 
of the Spaniſh market, be ſaid to be ſomewhat cheaper than 
ſilver. A commodity may be ſaid to be dear or cheap, not 
only according to the abſolute greatneſs or ſmallneſs of its 
uſual price, but according as that price is more or leſs above 
the loweſt for which it is poſſible to bring it to market for an 
conſiderable time together. This loweſt price is that whic 
barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the ſtock which muſt 
be employed in bringing the commodity thither. It 1s the 
price which affords nothing to the landlord, of which rent 
makes not any component part, but which reſolves itſelf al- 
together into wages and profit. But in the preſent ſtate of 
the Spaniſh market, gold 1s certainly ſomewhat nearer to this 
loweſt price than ſilver. The tax of the King of Spain upon 
gold is only one-twentieth part of the ſtandard metal, or five 
per cent.; whereas his tax upon ſilver amounts to one-tenth 

art of it, or to ten per cent. In theſe taxes too, it has al- 


ready been obſerved, conſiſts the whole rent of the greater 
part 


See Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's Diplomata, &c. Scotiæ. 
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part of the gold and ſilver mines of Spaniſh America; and 
that upon gold is ſtill worſe paid than that upon filver. The 
profits of the undertakers of gold mines too, as they more 
rarely make a fortune, muſt, in general, be ſtill more mode- 
rate than thoſe of the undertakers of ſilver mines. The price 
of Spaniſh gold, therefore, as it affords both leſs rent and leſs 
profit, _— in the Spaniſh market, be ſomewhat nearer to 
the loweſt price for which it is poſſible to bring it thither, 
than the price of Spaniſh filver. When all expences are 
computed, the whole quantity of the one metal, it would 
ſeem, cannot, in the Spaniſh market, be diſpoſed of ſo ad- 
vantageouſly as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, 
indeed, of the King of Portugal upon the gold of the Brazils, 
is the ſame with the ancient tax of the King of Spain upon 
the filver of Mexico and Peru; or one-fifth part of the ſtand- 
ard metal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to 
the general market of Europe the whole maſs of American 

old comes at a price nearer to the loweſt for which it is poſ- 
ſible to bring it thither, than the whole maſs of American 


filver. | 


Tux price of diamonds and other precious ſtones may, 
perhaps, . be ſtill nearer to the loweſt price at which it 
1s poſſible to bring them to market, than even the price of 


gold. 


TrovGH it is not very probable, that any part of a tax, 
which is not only impoſed upon one of the moſt proper ſub- 
jects of taxation, a mere luxury and ſuperfluity, but which 
affords ſo very important a revenue, as the tax upon filver, 
will ever be given up as long as it is poſſible to pay it; yet 
the ſame impoſſibility of paying it, which in 1736 made it 
neceſſary to reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, may in 
time make it neceſſary to reduce it ſtill further; in the = 
manner as it made it neceſſary to reduce the tax upon gold to 
one-twentieth. That the ſilver mines of Spaniſh America, 
like all other mines, become gradually more expenſive in the 
working, on account of the greater depths at which it is ne- 
ceſſary to carry on the works, and of the greater expence of 
drawing out the water and of ſupplying them with freſh air 
at thoſe depths, is acknowledged by every body who has en- 
quired into the ſtate of thoſe mines. 


THrrsr 
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THESE cauſes, which are equivalent to a growing ſcarcity 
of filver (for a commodity may be ſaid to grow ſcarcer when 
it becomes more difficult and expenſive to collect a certain 
quantity of it) muſt, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increaſe of the expence muſt ei- 

ther, firſt, be compenſated altogether by a proportionable in-- 
| creaſe in the price of the metal; or, ſecondly, it muſt be 

compenſated altogether by a proportionable diminution of the 
tax upon filver; or, thirdly, it muſt be compenſated partly 
by the one, and partly by the other of thoſe two expedients. 
This third event is very poſſible. As gold roſe in its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithſtanding a great diminution of 
the tax upon gold; ſo filver might riſe in its price in propor- 
tion to labour and commodities, notwithſtanding-an equal di- 
minution of the tax upon ſilver. | 


Svcn ſucceſſive reductions of the tax, however, though 
they may not prevent altogether, muſt certainly retard, more 
or leſs, the riſe of the value of ſilver in the European market. 
In conſequence of ſuch reductions, many mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before, becauſe they 
could not afford to pay the old tax ; and the quantity of filver 
annually brought to market, muſt always be ſomewhat great- 
er, and, therefore, the value of any given quantity ſomewhat 
leſs, than it otherwiſe would have been. In conſequence of 
the reduction in 1736, the value of filver in the European 
market, though it may not at this day be lower than before 
that reduction, is, probably, at leaſt ten per cent. lower than 

it would have been, had the Court of Spain continued to ex- 
ac the old tax. 


THAT, notwithſtanding this reduction, the value of ſilver 

' has, during the courſe of the preſent century, begun to riſe 
-ſomewhat in the European market, the facts and arguments 
which have been alleged above, diſpoſe me to believe, or 
more properly to ſuſpect and conjecture; for the beſt opinion 
which I can form upon this ſubject, ſcarce, perhaps, deſerves 
the name of belief. The riſe, indeed, ſuppoſing there has 
been any, has hitherto been ſo very ſmall, that after all that 
has been ſaid, it may, perhaps, appear to many people un- 
certain, not only whether this event has actually taken place 
but whether the contrary may not have taken-place, or whe- 
ther the value of ſilver may not ſtill continue to fall in the Eu- 
ropean market. 


Ir 
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IT muſt be obſerved, however, that whatever may be the 
ſuppoſed annual importation of gold and filver, there muſt be 
a certain period, at which the annual conſumption of thoſe 
metals will be equal to that annual importation. Their con- 
ſumption muſt increaſe as their maſs increaſes, or rather in a 
much greater proportion. As their maſs increaſes, their va- 
lue diminiſhes. They are more uſed, and leſs cared for, and 
their conſumption conſequently increaſes in a greater propor- 
tion than their maſs. After a certain period, therefore, the 
annual conſumption of thoſe metals muſt, in this manner be- 
come equal to their annual importation, provided that impor- 
tation is not continually increaſing ; which, in the preſent 


times, is-not ſuppoſed to be the caſe. 


Ir, when the annual conſumption has become equal to the 
annual importation, the annual importation ſhould gradually 
diminiſh, the annual conſumption may, for ſome time, ex- 
ceed the annual importation. The maſs of thoſe metals may 
gradually and inſenſibly diminiſh, and their value gradually 
and inſenſibly riſe, till the annual importation becoming agai 
ſtationary, the annual conſumption will gradually and inſen- 
ſibly accommodate itſelf to what that annual importation can 


maintain. 


Grounds of the Suſpicion that the Value of Silver flill continues 
to decreaſe. 


Tu E increaſe of the wealth of Europe, and the popular 
notion that, as the quantity of the precious metals naturally 
increaſes with the increaſe of wealth, ſo their value diminiſhes 
as their quantity increaſes, may, perhaps, diſpoſe many peo- 
ple to believe that their value ſtill continues to fall in the Eu- 
ropean market; and the ſtill gradually increaſing price of 
many parts of the rude produce of land may confirm them till 
further in this opinion. | 


THAT that increaſe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which ariſes in any country from the increaſe of wealth, has 
no tendency to diminiſh their value, I have endeavoured to 
ſhew already. Gold and filver naturally refort to a rich 
country, for the ſame reaſon that all ſorts of luxuries and cu- 


rioſities reſort to it; not becauſe they are cheaper there than 
in 
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in poorer countries, but becauſe they are dearer, or becauſe 
a better price is given for them. It is the ſuperiority of price 
which attracts them, and as ſoon as that ſuperiority ceaſes, 
they neceſſarily ceaſe to go thither. 


Ir you except corn and ſuch other vegetables as are raiſed 
altogether by human induſtry, that all other ſorts of rude pro- 
duce, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the uſeful foſſils and 
minerals of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the ſociety 
advances in wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured to 
ſhew already. 'Though ſuch commodities, therefore, come 
to exchange for a greater quantity of filver than before, it 
will not from thence follow, that filver has become really 
cheaper, or will purchaſe leſs labour than before, but that 
ſuch commodities have become really dearer, or will purchaſe 
more labour than before. It is not their nominal price only, 
but their real price which riſes in the progreſs of improve- 
ment. The riſe of their nominal price is the effect, not of 


any degradation of the value of ſilver, but of the riſe in their 
real price. 


Different Effect: of the Progreſs of Improvement upon three 
different Sorts of rude Produce. 


Tnzsz different ſorts of rude produce may be divided 
into three claſſes. The firſt comprehends thoſe which it is 
ſcarce in the power of human induſtry to multiply at all. 
The ſecond, thoſe which it can multiply in proportion to the 
demand. The third, thoſe in which the efficacy of induſtry 
is either limited or uncertain. In the progreſs of wealth and 
improvement, the real price of the firſt may riſe to any de- 
gree of extravagance, and ſeems not to be limited by any cer- 
tain boundary. That of the ſecond, though it may riſe 
greatly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond which it 
cannot well paſs for any conſiderable time together. That of 
the third, though its natural tendency is to rife in the progreſs 
of improvement, yet in the ſame degree of improvement it 
may ſometimes happen even to fall, ſometimes to continue 
the ſame, and ſometimes to riſe more or leſs, according as 
different accidents render the efforts of human induſtry, in 
multiplying this ſort of rude produce, more or leſs ſucceſsf ul. 


Tur 
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Firft Sort. 


Tur firſt ſort of rude produce of which the price riſes in 
the progreſs of improvement, is that which it is ſcarce in the 
power of human induſtry to multiply at all. It conſiſts in 
thoſe things which nature produces only in certain quantities, 
and which being of a very periſhable nature, it is impoſſible 
to accumulate together the produce of many different ſeaſons. 
Such are the greater part of rare and ſingular birds and fiſhes, 
many different ſorts of game, almoſt all wild-fowl, all birds 
of paſſage in particular, as well as many other things. When 
wealth and the luxury which accompanies it increaſe, the de- 
mand for theſe is likely to increaſe with them, and no effort 
of human induſtry may be able to increaſe the ſupply much 
beyond what it was before this increaſe of the demand. The 
quantity of ſuch, commodities, therefore, remaining the ſame, 
or nearly the ſame, while the competition to purchaſe them 
is continually increaſing, their price may riſe to any degree 
of extravagance, and ſeems not to be hmited by any certain 


boundary. If woodcocks ſhould become fo faſhionable as to F 


ſell for twenty guineas a-piece, no effort of human induſt 
could increaſe the number of thoſe brought to market, _—_ 
beyond what it is at preſent. The high price paid by the 
Romans, in the time of their greateſt grandeur, for rare 
birds and fiſhes, may in this manner eaſily be accounted for. 
Theſe prices were not the effects of the low value of filver in 
thoſe times, but of the high value of ſuch rarities and eurioſi- 
ties as human induſtry could not multiply at pleaſure. The 
real value of ſilyer was higher at Rome, for ſome time before 
and after the fall of the republic, than it is through the great- 
er part of Europe at preſent. Three ſeſtertii, equal to about 
ſixpence ſterling, was the price which the republic paid for 
the modius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the average market price, the 
obligation to deliver their wheat at this rate, being conſidered 
as a tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the Romans, 
therefore, had occaſion to order more corn than the tithe of 
wheat amounted to, they were bound by capitulation to pay 
for the ſurplus at the rate of four ſeſtertii, or eight - pence 
ſterling the peck; and this had probably been reckoned the 
moderate and reaſonable, that is, the ordinary or average 
contract price of thoſe times; it is equal to about one-and- 
| twenty 


uus. 
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twenty ſhillings the quarter. Eight-and-twenty ſhillings the 
quarter was, before the late years of ſcarcity, the ordinary 
contract price of Engliſh wheat, which in quality is inferior 
to the Sicilian, and generally ſells for a lower price in the 
European market. The value of filver, therefore, in thoſe 
antient times, muſt have been to its value in the preſent, as 
three to four inverſely, that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purchaſed the ſame quantity of labour and commo- 
dities which four ounces will do at preſent. When we read 
in Pliny, therefore, that Seius * bought a white nightingale, 
as a preſent for the Empreſs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to about fifty pounds of our preſent 
money; and that Afinius Celer + purchaſed a ſurmullet at the 
price of eight thouſand ſeſtertii, equal to about ſixty- ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence of our preſent money; the 
extravagance of thoſe prices, how much ſoever it may ſurprize 
us, is apt, notwithſtanding, to appear to us about one-third 
leſs than it really was. Their real price, the quantity of la- 
bour and ſubſiſtence which was given away for them, was 
about one-third more than their nominal price is apt to ex- 
preſs to us in the preſent times. Seius gave for the nightin- 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence, 
equal to what 66/. 13s. 4d. would purchaſe in the preſent 
times; and Aſinius Celer gave for the ſurnfullet the command 
of a quantity equal to what 88/. 17s. 94d. would purchaſe. 
What occaſioned the extravagance of thoſe high prices was, 
not ſo much the abundance of filver, as the abundance of la- 
bour and ſubſiſtence, of which thoſe Romans had the diſ- 
poſal, beyond what was neceſſary for their own uſe. The 
quantity of filver, of which they had the diſpoſal, was a good 
deal lefs than what the command of the ſame quantity of la- 
bour and ſubſiſtence would have procured to them in the pre- 


ſent times. 


Second Sort. 


THe ſecond fort of rude produce of which the price riſes 
in the progreſs of improvement, is that which human induſtry 
can multiply in proportion to the demand. It conſiſts in 
thoſe uſeful plants and animals, which, in uncultivated coun- 


tries, nature produces with ſuch profuſe abundance, that they 
are 


I. ib. x, e. 29. + Lib. ix. c. 17. 
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are of little or no value, and which, as cultivation advances, 
are thereſore forced to give place to ſome more profitable pro- 
duce. During a long period in the progreſs of improvement, 
the quantity of theſe is continually diminiſhing, while at the 
ſame time the demand for them is continually increaſing. 
Their real value, therefore, the real quantity of labour, which 
they will purchaſe or command, gradually riſes, till at laſt it 
gets ſo high as to render them as profitable a produce as any 
thing elle which human induſtry can raiſe upon the 
moſt fertile and beſt cultivated land. When it has got 
ſo high it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land and 
more induſtry would ſoon be employed to increaſe their quan- 


tity. 


WHEN the price of cattle, for example, riſes ſo high that 
it is as profitable to cultivate land in order to raiſe food for 
them, as in order to raiſe food for man, it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more corn land would ſoon be turned into 
paſture. The extenſion of tillage, by diminiſhing the quan- 
tity of wild paſture, diminiſhes the quantity of butcher's-meat 
which the country naturally produces without labour or cul- 
tivation, and by increaſing the number of thoſe who have ei- 
ther corn, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the price of 
corn, to give in exchange for it, increaſes the demand. The 
price of butcher's meat, therefore, and conſequently of cat- 
tle, muſt gradually riſe till it gets ſo high, that it becomes as 
profitable to employ the molt fertile and beſt cultivated lands 
in raiſing food for them as in raiſing corn. But it muſt al- 
ways be late in the progreſs of improvement before tillage 
can be ſo far extended as to raiſe the price of cattle to this 
height; and till it has got to this height, if the country is ad- 
vancing at all, their price muſt be continually riſing. There 
are, perhaps, ſome parts of Europe in which the price of cat- 
tle has not yet got to this height. It had not got to this 
height in any part of Scotland before the union. Had the 
Scotch cattle been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which can be ap- 
plied to no other purpoſe but the feeding of cattle, is ſo great 
in proportion to what can be applied to other purpoſes, it is 
ſcarce poſſible, perhaps, that their price could ever have riſen 
ſo high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the ſake 
of feeding them. In England, the price of cattle, it has al- 
ready been obſerved, ſeems, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, to have got to this height about the beginning of the laſt 
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century; but it was much later probably before it got to it 
through the greater part of the remoter counties; in ſome of 
which, perhaps, it may ſcarce yet have got to it. Of all the 
different ſubſtances, however, which compoſe this fecond 
ſort of rude produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of which the 
price, in the progreſs of improvement, firſt riſes to this 
height. 


T1LL the price of cattle, indeed, has got to this height, 
it ſeems ſcarce poſſible that the greater part, even of thoſe 
lands which are capable of the higheſt cultivation, can be 
completely cultivated. In all farms too diſtant from any town 
to carry manure from it, that is, in the far greater part of 
thoſe of every extenſive country, the quantity of well-culti- 
vated land muſt be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itſelf produces; and this again muſt be in 
proportion to the ſtock of cattle which are maintained upon 
it. The land is manured either by paſturing the cattle upon 
it, or by feeding them in the ſtable, and from thence carry- 
ing out their dung to it. But unleſs the price of the cattle 
be ſufficient to pay both the rent and profit of cultivated land, 
the farmer cannot afford to paſture them upon it; and he 
can {till leſs afford to feed them in the ſtable. It is with the 
produce of improved and cultivated land only, that cattle can 
be fed in the ſtable; becauſe to collect the ſcanty and ſcattered 
produce of waſte and unimproved lands would require too 
much labour and be too expenſive. If the price of the cattle, 
therefore, 1s not ſufficient to pay for the produce of improved 
and cultivated land, when they are allowed to paſture it, that 
price will be ſtill leſs ſufficient to pay for that produce when 
it muſt be collected with a good deal of additional labour, and 
brought into the ſtable to them. In theſe circumſtances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fed in the ſta- 
ble, than what are neceſſary for tillage. But theſe can never 
afford manure enough for keeping conſtantly in good condi- 
tion, all the lands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being inſufficient for the whole farm, will 
naturally be reſerved for the lands to which it can be moſt ad- 
vantageouſly or conveniently applied ; the moſt fertile, or 
thoſe, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. Theſe, 
therefore, will be kept conſtantly in good condition and fit 
for tillage. The reſt will, the greater part of them, be al- 
lowed to he waſte, producing ſcarce any thing but ſome mi- 
ſerable paſture, juſt ſuſhcient to keep alive a few ſtraggling, 
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half-ſtarved cattle; the farm, though much underſtocked in 
proportion to what would be neceſſary for its complete culti- 
vation, being very frequently overſtocked in proportion to its 
aCtual produce. A portion of this waſte land, however, after 
having been paſtured in this wretched manner for ſix or ſeven 
2 together, may be ploughed up, when it will yield, per- 

aps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of ſome other coarſe 
grain, and then, being entirely exhauſted, it muſt be reſted 
and paſtured again as before, and another portion ploughed 
up to be in the ſame manner exhauſted and reſted _ in its 
turn. Such accordingly was the general ſyſtem of manage- 
ment all over the low country of Scotland before the union. 
The lands which were kept conſtantly well manured and in 
good condition, ſeldom exceeded a third or a fourth part of 
the whole farm, and ſometimes did not amount to a fifth or a 
ſixth part of it. 'The reſt were never manured, but a certain 
portion of them was in its turn, notwithſtanding, regularly 
cultivated and exhauſted. Under this ſyſtem of management, 
it is evident, even that part of the lands of Scotland which is 
capable of good cultivation, could produce but little in com- 
pariſon of what it may be capable of producing. But how 
diſadvantageous ſoever this ſyſtem may appear, yet before the 
union the low price of cattle ſeems to have rendered it almoſt 
unavoidable. If, notwithſtanding a great riſe in their price, 
it ſtill continues to prevail through a conſiderable part of the 
country, it is owing, in many places, no doubt, to ignorance 
and attachment to old cuſtoms, but in moſt places to the un- 
avoidable obſtructions which the natural courſe of things op- 
poſes to the immediate or ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of a better 
ſyſtem : firſt, to the poverty of the tenants, to their riot hav- 
ing yet had time to acquire a ſtock of cattle ſufhcient to cul- 
tivate their lands more compleatly, the ſame rife of price 
which would render it advantageous for them to maintain a 
greater ſtock, rendering it more difficult for them to acquire 
it; and, ſecondly, to their not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this great ſtock properly, 
ſuppoſing they were capable of acquiring it. The increaſe of 
ſtock and the improvement of land are two events which muſt 
go hand in hand, and of which the one can no where much 
out-run the other. Without ſome increaſe of ſtock, there 
can be ſcarce any improvement of land, but there can be no 
conſiderable increaſe of ſtock but in conſequence of a conſi- 
derable improvement of land; becauſe otherwiſe the land 
could not maintain it. Theſe natural obſtructions to the 
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eſtabliſhment of a better ſyſtem, cannot be removed but by z 
long courſe of frugality and induſtry ; and half a century or 
2 century more, perhaps, mult paſs away before the old ſyſ- 
tem, which is wearing out gradually, can be compleatly abo- 
liſhed through all the different parts of the country. Of all 
the commercial advantages, however, which Scotland has 
derived from the union with England, this riſe in the price 
of cattle is, perhaps, the greateſt. It has not only raiſed the 
value of all highland eſtates, but it has, perhaps, been the 
principal cauſe of the improvement of the low country. 


In all new colonies the great quantity of waſte land, which 
can for many years be applied to no other purpoſe but the 
feeding of cattle, ſoon renders them extremely abundant, and 
in my thing great cheapneſs is the neceſſary conſequence of 
great abundance. 'Though all the cattle of the European co- 
lonies in America were originally carried from Europe, they 
foon multiplied fo much there, and became of ſo little value, 
that even horfes were allowed to run wild in the woods with- 
out any owner thinking it worth while to claim them. It 
muſt be a long time after the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſuch colo- 
nies, before it can become profitable to feed cattle upon the 
produce of cultivated land. The fame cauſes, therefore, the 
want of manure, and the diſproportion between the ſtock 
employed in cultivation, and the land which it is deſtined to 
cultivate, are likely to introduce there a ſyſtem of huſbandry 
not unlike that which ſtill continues to take place in ſo many 
pun of Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Swediſh traveller, when 
he gives an account of the huſbandry of ſome of the Engliſh 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 1749, obſerves, 
accordingly, that he can with difficulty diſcover there the 
character of the Engliſh nation, ſo well ſkilled in all the dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture. They make ſcarce any ma- 
nure for their corn-fields, he fays, 2 when one piece of 
ground has been exhauſted by continual cropping, they clear 
and cultivate another piece of freſh land; and when that is 
exhauſted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and other uncultivated grounds, 
where they are half-ſtarved; having long ago extirpated al- 
moſt all the annual graſſes by cropping them too early in the 
ſpring, before they had time to form their flowers, or to ſhed 


their ſeeds. * The annual graſſes were, it ſeems, the beſt 
natural 
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natural graſſes in that part of North America; and when the 
Europeans firſt ſettled there, they uſed to grow very thick, 
and to riſe three or four feet high. A piece of ground which, 
when he wrote, could not maintain one cow, would in for- 
mer times, he was aſſured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity of milk, 
which that one was capable of giving. The poorneſs of the 
paſture had, in his opinion, occaſioned the degradation of 
their cattle, which degenerated ſenſibly from one generation 
to another. They were probably not unlike that ſtunted 
breed which was common all over Scotland thirty or forty 
years ago, and which is now ſo much mended through the 
greater part of the low country, not ſo much by a change of 
the breed, though that expedient has been employed in ſome 
places, as by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 


THOUGH it is late, therefore, in the progreſs of improve- 
ment before cattle can bring ſuch a price as to render it pro- 
fitable to cultivate land for the ſake of feeding them; yet of 
all the different parts which compoſe this ſecond ſort of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the firſt which bring this price; 
— till they bring it, it ſeems impoſſible that improve- 
ment can be brought near even to that degree of perfection 
to which it has arrived in many parts of Europe. 


As cattle are among the firſt, ſo perhaps veniſon is among 
the laſt parts of this ſort of rude produce which bring this 
price. 'The price of veniſon, in Great Britain, how extra- 
vagant ſoever it may appear, is not near ſuthcient to compen- 
ſate the expence of a deer park, as is well known to all thoſe 
who have had any experience in the feeding of deer. If it 
was otherwiſe, the feeding of deer would ſoon become an ar- 
ticle of common farming; in the ſame manner as the feedir 
of thoſe ſmall birds called Turdi was among the antient Ro- 
mans. Varro and Columella aſſure us that it was a moſt pro- 
fitable article. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of patlage 
which arrive lean in the country, 1s faid to be fo in ſome 
parts of France. If veniſon continues in faſhion, and the 
wealth and luxury of Great Britain increaſe as they have done 
for ſome time nar its price may very probably rife {till higher 
than it is at preſent. 


BETWEEN that period in the progreſs of improvement 
which brings to its height the price of ſo neceſſary an article 
AS 
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as cattle, and that which brings to it the price of ſuch a ſu- 

rfluity as veniſon, there 1s a very long interval, in the 
courſe of which many other ſorts of rude produce gradually 
arrive at their higheſt price, ſome ſooner and ſome later, ac- 


cording to different circumitances. 


Trvs in every farm the offals of the barn and ſtables will 
maintain a certain number of poultry. "Theſe, as they are 
fed with what would otherwiſe be loſt, are a mere ſave-all 
and as they coſt the farmer ſcarce any thing, ſo he can afford 
to ſell them for very little. Almoſt all that he gets is pure 

in, and their price can ſcarce be ſo low as to diſcourage 
bim from feeding this number. But in countries ill culti- 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the poultry, 
which are thus raiſed without expence, are often fully ſufh- 
cient to ſupply the whole demand. In this ſtate of things, 
therefore, they are often as cheap as butcher's-meat, or any 
other ſort of animal food. But the whole quantity of poul- 
try, which the farm in this manner produces without ex- 
pence, muſt always be much ſmaller than the whole quantity 
of butcher's-meat which is reared upon it; and in times of 
wealth and luxury what 1s rare, with only nearly equal merit, 
is always preferred to what is common. As wealth and lux- 
ury increaſe, therefore, in conſequence of improvement and 
cultivation, the price of poultry gradually riſes above that of 
butcher's meat, till at laſt it gets ſo high that it becomes pro- 
fitable to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them. When 
it has got to this height, it cannot well go higher. If it did, 
more land would ſoon be turned to this purpoſe. In ſeveral 
provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is conſidered as a 
very important article in rural ceconomy, and ſufficiently 
profitable to encourage the farmer to raiſe a confiderable 
quantity of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpoſe. A 
middling farmer will there ſometimes have four hundred 
fowls in his yard. The feeding of poultry ſeems ſcarce yet to 
be generally conſidered as a matter of ſo much importance in 
England. They are certainly, however, dearer in England 
than in France, as England receives conſiderable ſupplies 
from France. In the progreſs of improvement, the period at 
which every particular ſort of animal food is deareſt, muſt 
naturally be that which immediately precedes the general 
practice of cultivating land for the ſake of raiſing it. For 
ſome time before this practice becomes general, the ſcarcity 
muſt neceſſarily raiſe the price. After it has become general, 

new 
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new methods of feeding are commonly fallen upon, which 
enable the farmer to rail upon the ſame quantity of ground 
a much greater quantity of that particular ſort of animal food. 
The plenty not only obliges him to ſell cheaper, but in conſe- 
quence of theſe improvements he can afford to ſell cheaper; 
for if he could not afford it, the plenty would not be of long 
continuance. It has been probably in this manner that the 
introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. has 
contributed to fink the common price of butcher's-meat in the 
London market ſomewhat below what it was about the be- 
ginning of the laſt century. 


Tk hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily 
devours many things rejected by every other uſeful animal, 
is, like poultry, originally kept as a ſave-all. As long as the 
number of ſuch animals, which can thus be reared at little or 
no expence, is fully ſufficient to ſupply the demand, this ſort 
of butcher's-meat comes to market at a much lower price 
than any other. But when the demand riſes beyond what 
this quantity can ſupply, when it becomes neceſſary to raiſe 
food on purpoſe for feeding and fattening hogs, in the ſame 
manner as for feeding and fattening other cattle, the price 
neceſlarily riſes, and becomes proportionably either higher or 
lower than that of other butcher's-meat, according as the na- 
ture of the country, and the ſtate of its agriculture, happen 
to render the feeding of hogs more or leſs expenſive than that 
of other cattle. In France, according to Mr. Buffon, the price 
of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In moſt parts of Great 
Britain it is at preſent ſomewhat higher. 


THe great riſe in the price both of hogs and poultry has in 
Great Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of 
the number of cottagers and other ſmall occupiers of land ; 
an event which has in every part of Europe been the imme- 
diate fore-runner of improvement and better cultivation, but 
which at the ſame time may have contributed to raife the 
price of thoſe articles, both ſomewhat ſooner and ſomewhat 
faſter than it would otherwiſe have riſen. As the pooreſt fa- 
mily can often maintain a cat or a dog, without any expence, 
ſo the pooreſt occupiers of land can commonly maintain a 
few poultry, or a ſow and a few pigs, at very little. 'The 
little offals of their own table, their whey, ſkimmed milk, 
and butter milk, ſupply thoſe animals with a part of their 
food, and they find the reſt in the neighbouring fields with- 
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out doing any ſenſible damage to any body. By diminiſhing 
the number of thoſe ſmall occupiers, therefore, the quantity 
of this ſort of proviſions which is thus produced at little or 
no expence, mult certainly have been a good deal diminiſhed, 
and their price muſt conſequently have been raiſed both 
ſooner and faſter than it would otherwiſe have riſen. Sooner 
or later, however, in the progreſs of improvement, it muſt 
at any rate have riſen to the utmoſt height to which it 1s ca- 
pable of riſing ; or to the price which pays the labour and ex- 

ence of cultivating the land which furniſhes them with food 
as well as theſe are paid upon the greater part of other cul- 


tivated land. 


THE buſineſs of the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and 
poultry, is originally carried on as a ſave-all. The cattle ne- 
ceſſarily kept upon the farm, produce more milk than either 
the rearing of their own young, or the conſumption of the 
farmer's family requires; and they produce moſt at one par- 
ticular ſeaſon. But of all the productions of land, milk is 


perhaps the moſt periſhable. In the warm ſeaſon, when it is 


moſt abundant, it will ſcarce keep four-and-twenty hours. 
The farmer, by making it into freſh butter, ſtores a ſmall 
part of it for a week: by making it into ſalt butter, for a 
year: and by making it into cheeſe, he ſtores a much greater 
part of it for ſeveral years. Part of all theſe is reſerved for 
the uſe of his own family. The reſt goes to market, in or- 
der to find the beſt price which is to be had, and which can 
ſcarce be ſo low as to diſcourage him from ſending thither 
whatever 1s over and above the uſe of his own family. If it is 
very low, indeed, he will be likely to manage his dairy in a 
very ſlovenly and dirty manner, and will ſcarce perhaps think 
it worth while to have a particular room or building on pur- 
poſe for it, but will ſuffer the buſineſs to be carried on amidſt 
the ſmoke, filth, and naſtineſs of his own kitchen, as was the 
caſe of almoſt all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or 
forty years ago, and as is the caſe of many of them ſtill. The 
fame cauſes which gradually raiſed the price of butcher's- 
meat, the increaſe of the demand, and, in conſequence of 
the improvement of the country, the diminution of the quan- 


tity which can be fed at little or no expence, raiſe, in the 


ſame manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butcher's meat, or with 
the expence of feeding cattle. The increaſe of price pays for 


more labour, care, and cleanlineſs. The dairy becomes more 
worthy 
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worthy of the farmer's attention, and the quality of its pro- 
duce gradually improves. The price at laſt gets ſo high that 
it becomes worth while to employ ſome of the moſt fertile 
and beſt cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for the pur- 
poſe of the dairy; and when it has got to this height, it can- 
not well go higher. If it did, more land would ſoon be 
turned to this purpoſe. It ſeems to have got to this height 
through the greater part of England, where much good land 
is commonly employed in this manner. If you except the 
neighbourhood of a few conſiderable towns, it ſeems not yet 
to have got to this height any where in Scotland, where com- 
mon farmers ſeldom employ much good land in raifing food 
for cattle merely for the purpoſe of the dairy. 'The price of 
the produce, though it has riſen very conſiderably within theſe 
few years, is probably ſtill too low to admit of it. The infe- 
riority of the quality, indeed, compared with that of the pro- 
duce of Engliſh dairies, is fully equal to that of the price. 
But this inferiority of quality is, perhaps, rather the effect of 
this lowneſs of price than the cauſe of it. Though the qua- 
lity was much better, the greater part of what is brought to 


market could not, I apprehend, in the preſent circumſtances 


of the country, be diſpoſed of at a much better price; and 
the preſent price, it is probable, would not pay the expence 
of the land and labour neceſſary for producing a much better 
quality. Through the greater part of | England, notwith- 
{tanding the ſuperiority of price, the dairy is not reckoned a 
more profitable employment of land than the raiſing of corn, 
or the fattening of cattle, the two great objects of agriculture. 
Through the greater part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet 
be even ſo profitable. 


THe lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be com- 
pleatly cultivated and improved, till once the price of every 
produce, which human induſtry is obliged to raiſe upon them, 
has got ſo high as to pay for the expence of compleat improve- 
ment and cultivation. In order to do this, the price of each 
particular produce muſt be ſufficient, firſt, to pay the rent of 
good corn land, as it is that which regulates the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land; and, ſecondly, to pay 
the labour and expence of the farmer as well as they are com- 
monly paid upon good corn-land; or, in other words, to re- 
place with the ordinary profits the ſtock which he employs 
about it. 'This riſe in the price of each particular produce; 
muſt evidently be previous to the improvement and cultiva- 

tion 
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tion of the land which is deſtined for raiſing it. Gain is the 
end of all improvement, and nothing could deſerve that name 
of which loſs was to be the neceſſary conſequence. But loſs 
muſt be the neceſſary conſequence of improving land for the 
ſake of a produce of which the price could never bring back 
the expence. If the compleat improvement and cultivation 
of the country be, as it moſt certainly is, the greateſt of all 
public advantages, this riſe in the price of all thoſe different 
ſorts of rude produce, inſtead of being conſidered as a public 
calamity, ought to be regarded as the neceſſary fore- 
runner and attendant of the greateſt of all public advan- 


tages. 


THis riſe too in the nominal or money price of all thoſe 
different ſorts of rude produce has been the effect, not of any 
degradation in the value of filver, but of a riſe in their real 

rice. They have become worth, not only a greater quantity 
of ſilver, but a greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence than 
before. As it coſts a greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſt- 
ence to bring them to market, ſo when they are brought 
thither, they repreſent or are equivalent to a greater quan- 


tity. 


Third Sort. 


TRE third and laſt ſort of rude produce, of which the 
price naturally riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that in 
which the efficacy of human induſtry, in augmenting the quan- 
tity, is either limited or uncertain. 'Though the real price of 
this ſort of rude produce, therefore, naturally tends to riſe in 
the progreſs of pm. yet, according as different acci- 
dents happen to render the eftorts of human induſtry more or 
| leſs ſucceſsful in augmenting the quantity, it may happen 
ſometimes even to fall, ſometimes to continue the ſame in 
very different periods of improvement, and ſometimes to riſe 
more or leſs in the ſame period. 


. THERE are ſome ſorts of rude produce which nature has 
rendered a kind of appendages to other ſorts ; ſo that the 
quantity of the one which any _—_—_ can afford, is neceſſa- 
rily limited by that of the other. e quantity of wool or 


of raw hides, for example, which any country can afford, is 


neceſſarily limited by the number of great and ſmall cattle 
| | that 


» 
* 
. 
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that are kept in it. The ſtate of its improvement, and the 
nature of its agriculture, again neceſſarily determine this 
number. 


Tar ſame cauſes, which, in the progreſs of improvement, 
gradually raiſe the price of butcher's-meat, ſhould have the 
ſame effect, it ma be thought, upon the prices of wool and 
raw hides, and raiſe them too nearly in the ſame proportion. It 
probably would be ſo, if in the rude beginnings of improve- 
ment the market for the latter commodities was confined 
within as narrow bounds as that for the former. But the ex- 
tent of their reſpeCtive markets is commonly extremely dif- 


ferent. 


THe market for butcher's-meat is almoſt every-where con- 
fine to the country which produces it. Ireland, and ſome 

art of Britiſh America indeed, carry on a conſiderable trade 
in falt proviſions; but they are, I believe, the only countries 
in the commercial world which do ſo, or which export to 
other countries any conſiderable part of their butcher's- 
meat. 


Tre market for wool and raw hides, on the — is 
in the rude beginnings of improvement very ſeldom confined 
to the country which produces them. They can eaſily be 
tranſported to diſtant countries, wool without any preparation, 
and raw hides with very little : and as they are the materials 
of many manufactures, the induſtry of other countries ma 
occaſion a demand for them, though that of the country which 
produces them might not occaſion any. 


In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly inhabited, 
the price of the wool and the hide bears always a much greater 
proportion to that of the whole beaſt, than in other countries 
where, improvement and population being further advanced, 
there. is more demand for — Mr. Hume ob- 
ſerves, that in the Saxon times, the fleece was eſtimated at 
two-fifths of the value of the whole ſheep, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its preſent eſtimation. In ſome 
provinces of Spain, I have been aſſured, the ſheep is frequent- 
ly killed merely for the ſake of the fleece and the tallow. The 


carcaſe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to be devoured 


by beaſts and birds of prey. If this ſometimes happens even 


in Spain, it happens almoſt conſtantly in Chili, at Buenos 
Ayres, 


1 
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Ayres, and in many other parts of Spaniſh America, where 
the horned cattle are almoſt conſtantly killed merely for the 
ſake of the hide and the tallow. 'This too uſed to happen al- 
moſt conſtantly in Hiſpaniola, while it was infeſted by the 
Buccaneers, and before the ſettlement, improvement, and po- 
pulouſneſs of the French plantations (which now extend 
round the coaſt of almoſt the whole weſtern half of the iſland) 
had given ſome value to the Spaniards, who ſtill continue to 
poſſeſs, not only the eaſtern part of the coaſt, but the whole 
inland and mountainous part of the country. 


THovGH in the progreſs of improvement and population, 
the price of the whole beaſt neceſſarily riſes, yet the price of 
the carcaſe is likely to be much more affected by this riſe than 
that of the wool and the hide. The market for the carcaſe, 
being in the rude ſtate of ſociety confined always to the coun- 
try which produces it, muſt neceſſarily be extended in propor- 
tion to the improvement and population of that country. 
But the market for the wool and the hides even of a barba- 
rous country often extending to the whole commercial world, 
it can very ſeldom be enlarged in the ſame proportion. The 
ſtate of the whole commercial world can ſeldom be much af- 


' fected by the improvement of any particular country; and 


the market for ſuch commodities may remain the ſame or ve- 
ry nearly the ſame, after ſuch improvements, as before. It 


ſhould, however, in the natural courſe of things, rather upon 


the whole be ſomewhat extended in conſequence of them. 
If the manufactures, eſpecially, of which thoſe commodities 


are the materials, ſhould ever come to flouriſh in the country, 


the market, though it might not be much enlarged, would at 
leaſt be brought much nearer to the place of growth than be- 
fore; and the price of thoſe materials might at leaſt be in- 
creaſed by what had uſually been the expence of tranſport- 
ing them to diſtant countries. 'Though it might not riſe 
therefore in the ſame proportion as that of butcher's-meat, it 
ought naturally to riſe ſomewhat, and it ought certainly not 


to fall. 


In England, however, notwithſtanding the flouriſhing 
ſtate of its woollen manufacture, the price of Engliſh wool has 
fallen very conſiderably ſince the time of Edward III. There 
are many authentick records which demonſtrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of the fourteenth 


century, or about 1339) what was reckoned the moderate and 
reaſonable 
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reaſonable price of the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Engliſh 
wool was not leſs than ten ſhillings of the money of thoſe 
times*, containing, at the rate of twenty-pence the ounce, ſix 
ounces of filver equal to about thirty ſhillings 
of our preſent money. In the preſent times, one- and- twenty 
ſhillings the tod may be reckoned a — price for very good 
Engliſh wool. The money-price of wool, therefore, in the 
time of Edward III, was to its money-price in the preſent 
times as ten to ſeven. The ſuperiority of its real price was 
ſtill greater. At the rate of fix ſhillings and eight-pence the 
quarter, ten ſhillings was in thoſe antient times the price of 
twelve buſhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings 
the quarter, one-and-twenty ſhillings is in the preſent times 
the price of fix buſkels only. The proportion between the 
real prices of antient and modern times, therefore, is as twelve 
to ſix, or as two to one. In thoſe antient times a tod of 
wool would have purchaſed twice the quantity of ſubſiſtence 
which it will purchaſe at preſent ; and conſequently twice the 
quantity of labour, if the real recompence of labour had been 


the ſame in both periods. 


Tais degradation both in the real and nominal value of 
wool, could never have happened in conſequence of the na- 
tural courſe of things. It has accordingly been the effect of 
violence and artifice : Firſt of the abſolute prohibition of ex- 
porting wool from England; Secondly, of the permiſſion of 
importing it from Spain duty free; Thirdly of the prohibition 
of exporting it from Ireland to any other country but England. 
In conſequence of theſe regulations, the market for Engliſh 
wool, inſtead of being ſomewhat extended in conſequence of 
the improvement of England, has been confined to the 
home market, where the wool of ſeveral other countries is 
allowed to come into competition with it, and where that of 
Ireland is forced into competition with it. As the woollen 
manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much diſcouraged as 
is conſiſtent with juſtice and fair dealing, the Iriſh can work 
up but a ſmall part of their own wool at home, and are, there- 
fore, obliged to ſend a greater proportion of it to Great Bri- 
tain, the only market they are allowed. 


I Have not been able to find any ſuch authentick records 


concerning the price of raw hides in antient times. Wool 
was 


— 


* See Smith's Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5. 6. and 7; alſo, vol. ii. c. 176. 
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was commonly paid as a ſubſidy to the king, and its valua- 
tion in that ſubſidy aſcertains, at leaſt in ſome degree, what 
was its ordinary price. But this ſeems not to have been the 
caſe with raw hides. Fleetwood, however, from an account 
in 1425, between the prior of Burceſter Oxford and one of 
his canons, gives us their om at leaſt as it was ſtated, 
upon that particular occaſion; viz. five ox hides at 
twelve ſhillings; five cow hides at ſeven ſhillings and 
three pence; thirty-ſix ſheep ſkins of two years old at nine 
ſhillings ; ſixteen calve ſkins at two ſhillings. In 1425, twelve 
ſhillings contained about the ſame quantity of filver as four- 
and-twenty ſhillings of our preſent money. An ox hide, 
therefore, was in this account valued at the fame quantity of 
ſilver as 4s. #ths of our preſent money. Its nominal price 
was a good deal lower than at preſent. But at the rate of fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve ſhillings would 
in thoſe times have purchaſed fourteen buſhels and four-fifths 
of a buſhel of wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the buſh- 
el, would in the preſent times coſt 515. 4d. An ox hide, 
therefore, would in thoſe times have purchaſed as much corn 
as ten ſhillings and three-pence would purchaſe at preſent. . 
Its real value was equal to ten ſhillings and three-pence of our 
preſent money. In thoſe antient times, when the cattle were 
half ſtarved during the greater part of the winter, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that they were of a very large ſize. An ox hide 
which weighs four ſtone of ſixteen pounds averdupois, is not 
in the preſent times reckoned a bad one; and in thoſe an- 
tient times would probably have been reckoned a very good 
one. But at half a crown the ſtone, which at this moment 
(February, 1773) I underſtand to be the common price, ſuch 
a hide would at preſent coſt only ten ſhillings. Though its 
nominal price, therefore, is higher in the preſent than it was 
in thoſe antient times, its real price, the real quantity of ſub- 
ſiſtence which it will purchaſe or command, is rather ſome- 
what lower. 'The price of cow hides, as ſtated in the above 
account, is nearly in the common proportion to that of ox 
hides. That of theep ſkins is a good deal above it. They 


| had probably been ſold with the wool. That of calves ſkins, 


on the contrary, 1s greatly below it. In countries where the 
price of cattle. is very low, the calves, which are not intended 
to be reared in order to keep up the itock, are generally killed 
very young; as was the caſe in Scotland twenty or thirty 
years ago. It ſaves the milk, which their price would not 


pay for. Their ſkins, therefore, are commonly good for little. 
TRE 
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Tux price of raw hides is a good deal lower at preſent 


than it was a few years ago; owing probably to the taking 


off the duty upon ſeal ſkins, and to the allowing, for a limit- 
ed time, the importation of raw hides from Ireland and from 
the plantations duty free, which was done in 1769. Take 
the whole of the preſent century at an average, their real 
price has probably been ſomewhat higher than it was in thoſe 
antient times. e nature of the commodity renders it not 
quite ſo proper for being tranſported to diſtant markets as 
wool. It ſuffers more by keeping. A ſalted hide is reckon- 
ed inferior to a freſh one, and ſells for a lower price. This 
circumſtance mult neceſſarily have ſome tendency to fink the 
price of raw hides produced in a country which does not ma- 
nufacture them, but is obliged to export them; and compa- 
ratively to raiſe that of thoſe produced in a country which 
does manufacture them. It muſt have ſome tendency to 
fink their price in a barbarous, and to raiſe it in an improved 
and manufacturing country. It muſt have had ſome tenden- 
cy therefore to fink it in antient, and to raiſe it in modern 
times. Our tanners beſides have not been quite ſo ſucceſs- 
ful as our clothiers, in convincing the wiſdom of the nation, 
that the ſafety of the commonwealth depends upon the proſ- 
perity of their particular manufacture. They have accord- 
ingly been much leſs favoured. The exportation of raw hides 
has, indeed, been prohibited, and declared a nuiſance : but 
their importation from foreign countries has been ſubjected 
to a duty; and though this duty has been taken off from 
thoſe of Ireland and the plantations (for the limited time of 
five years only), yet Ireland has not been confined to the 
market of Great Britain for the ſale of its ſurplus hides, or of 
thoſe which are not manufactured at home. The hides of 
common cattle have but within theſe few years been put 
among the enumerated commodities which the plantations 
can ſend nowhere but to the mother country ; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been in this caſe oppreſſed hitherto, 
in order to ſupport the manufactures of Great Britain. 


WHATEVER regulations tend to fink the price either of 
wool or of raw hides below what it naturally would be, muſt, 
in an improved and cultivated country, have ſome tendency 
to raiſe the price of butcher's-meat. The price both of the 
great and ſmall cattle, which are fed on improved and culti- 
vated land, muſt be ſufficient to pay the rent which the land- 
lord, and the profit which the tarmer has reaſon to expect 
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frrom improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they will 


ſoon ceaſe to feed them. Whatever part of this price, there- 
fore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, muſt be paid b 
the carcaſe. 'The leſs there is paid for the one, the more _ 
be paid for the other. In what manner this price is to be 
divided upon the different parts of the beaſt, is indifferent to 
the landlords and farmers, provided it 1s all paid to them. 
In an improved and cultivated country, therefore, their inte- 
Teſt as landlords and farmers cannot be much affected by ſuch 
regulations, though their intereſt as conſumers may, by the 
riſe in the price of proviſions. It would be quite otherwiſe, 
however, in an unimproved and uncultivated country, where 
the greater part of the lands could be applied to no other pur- 
ſe but the feeding of cattle, and where the wool and the 
ide make the principal part of the value of thoſe cattle. 
'Their intereſt as landlords and farmers would in this caſe be 
very deeply affected by ſuch regulations, and their intereſt as 
conſumers very little. The fall in the price of the wool and 
the hide, would not in this caſe raiſe the price of the carcaſe ; 
becauſe the greater part of the lands of the country being ap- 
plicable to no other purpoſe but the feeding of the cattle, the 
ſame number would ſtill continue to be fed. The ſame quan- 
tity of butcher's-meat would ſtill come to market. The de- 
mand for it would be no greater than before. Its price, there- 
fore, would be the ſame as before. The whole price of 
cattle would fall, and along with it both the rent and the pro- 
fit of all thoſe lands of which cattle was the principal produce, 
that is, of the greater part of the lands of the country. The 
perpetual prohibition of the exportation of wool, which is 
commonly, but very falſely, aſcribed to Edward III, would, 
in the then circumſtances of the country, have been the moſt 
deſtructive regulation which could well have been thought 
of. It would not only have reduced the actual value of the 
greater part of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the 
rice of the moſt important ſpecies of ſmall cattle, it would 


as retarded very much its ſubſequent improvement. 


THe wool of Scotland fell very conſiderably in its price in 
conſequence of the union with England, by which it was ex- 
cluded from the great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Britain. 'The value of the greater part 
of the lands in the ſouthern counties of Scotland, which are 


chiefly a ſheep country, would have been very deeply affected 
by 
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by this event, had not the riſe in the price of butcher's-meat 
fully compenſated the fall in the price of wool. 


As the efficacy of human induſtry, in increaſing the quan 
tity either of wool or of raw hides, is limited, ſo far as it 
depends upon the produce of the country where it is exerted ; 
ſo it is uncertain ſo far as it depends upon the produce ot 
other countries. It ſo far depends, not ſo much upon the 
quantity which they produce, as upon that which they do not 
manufacture; and upon the reſtraints which they may or 
may not think proper to impoſe upon the exportation of this 
ſort of rude produce. Theſe circumſtances, as they are alto- 
gether independent of domeſtic induſtry, ſo they neceſſarily 
render the efficacy of its efforts more or leſs uncertain. In 
multiplying this ſort of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy 
of human induſtry is not only limited, but uncertain. 


In multiplying another very important ſort of rude pro 
duce, the quantity of fiſh that is brought to market, it 1s 
likewiſe both limited and uncertain. It is limited by the lo- 
cal ſituation of the country, by the proximity or diſtance of 
its different provinces from the ſea, by the number of its 
lakes and rivers, and by what may be called the fertility or 
barrenneſs of thoſe ſeas, lakes and rivers, as to this ſort of 
rude produce. As population increaſes, as the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country grows greater and 
__ there come to be more buyers of fiſh, and thoſe 

uyers too have a greater quantity and variety af other 
goods, or, what is the ſame thing, the price of a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, to buy 
with. But it will generally be impoſſible to ſupply the 
great and extended market without employing a quantity 
of labour greater than in proportion to what had been requi- 
ſite for ſupplying the narrow and confined one. A market 
which, from requiring only one thouſand, comes to require 
annually ten thouſand ton of fiſh, can ſeldom be ſupplied 
without employing more than ten times the quantity of la- 
bour which had before been ſufficient to ſupply it. The fiſh 
muſt generally be ſought for at a greater diitance, larger veſ- 
ſels muſt be employed, and more expenſive machinery of 
every kind made uſe of. The real price of this commodity, 
therefore, naturally riſes in the progreſs of improvement. It 
has accordingly done fo, I believe, more or leſs in every 


cou ntry. 
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TrovGn the ſucceſs of a particular day's fiſhing may be a 
very uncertain matter, yet, the local ſituation of the country 
being ſuppoſed, the general efficacy of induſtry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fiſh to market, taking the courſe of a year, 
or of ſeveral years together, it may perhaps be thought, is 
certain enough; and it, no doubt, is ſo. As it depends 
more, however, upon the local fituation of the country, than 
upon the ſtate of its wealth and induſtry ; as upon this ac- 
count it ye in different countries be the ſame in very dif- 
ferent periods of improvement, and very different in the ſame 
period; its connection with the ſtate of improvement is un- 
certain, and it is of this fort of uncertainty that I am here 


ſpeaking. 


Ix increaſing the quantity of the different minerals and 
metals which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of 
the more precious ones particularly, the efficacy of human 
induſtry ſeems not to be limited, but to be altogether un- 
certain. 


Tux quantity of the precious metals which is to be found 
in any country is not limited by any thing in its local ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as the fertility or barrenneſs of its own mines. 
Thoſe metals frequently abound in countries which poſſeſs no 
mines. 'Their quantity in every particular country ſeems to 
depend upon two different circumſtances ; firſt, upon its 
power of purchaſing, upon the ſtate of its induſtry, upon 
the annual produce of its land and labour, in conſequence of 
which it can afford to employ a greater or a ſmaller quantity 
of labour and ſubſiſtence in 5 or purchaſing ſuch ſu- 

fluities as gold and ſilver, either from its own mines or 
om thoſe of other countries; and, ſecondly, upon the fer- 
tility or barrenneſs of the mines which may happen at = 
particular time to ſupply the commercial world with thoſe 
metals. The quantity of thoſe metals in the countries moſt 
remote from the mines, muſt be more or lefs affected by this 
fertility or barrenneſs, on account of the eaſy and cheap 
tranſportation of thoſe metals, of their ſmall bulk and great 
value. Their quantity in China and Indoſtan muſt have 
been more or leſs affected by the abundance of the mines of 
America. 


" So far as their quantity in any particular country depends 
upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances (the power of 
purchaſing), 
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purchaſing), their real price, like that of all other luxuries 
and ſuperfluities, is likely to rife with the wealth and im- 
provement of the country, and to fall with its poverty and 
depreſſion. Countries which have a great quantity of labour 
and ſubſiitence to ſpare, can afford to purchaſe any particular 
quantity of thoſe metals at the expence of a greater quantity 
of labour and ſubſiſtence, than countries which have leſs to 
ſpare. 


90 far as their quantity in any particular —_— depends 
upon the latter of thoſe two circumſtances (the fertility or 
barrenneſs of the mines which happen to ſupply the commer- 
cial world) their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
ſubſiſtence which they will purchaſe or exchange for, will, no 
doubt, ſink more or leſs in proportion to the fertility, and riſe 
in proportion to the barrenneſs of thoſe mines. 


Tux fertility or barrenneſs of the mines, however, which 
may happen at any particular time to ſupply the commercial 
world, is a circumſtance which, it is evident, may have no 
ſort of connection with the ſtate of induſtry in a particular 
country. It ſeems even to have no very neceſſary conneCtion 
with that of the world in general. As arts and commerce, 
indeed, gradually ſpread themſelves -over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the ſearch for new mines, being 
extended over a wider ſurface, may have ſomewhat a better 
chance for being ſucceſsful, than when confined within nar- 
rower bounds. The diſcovery of new mines, however, as 
the old ones come to be gradually exhauſted, is a matter of 
the greateſt uncertainty, and ſuch as no human {kill or in- 
duſtry can enfure. All indications, it is acknowledged, are 
doubtful, and the actual diſcovery and ſucceſsful working 
of a new mine can alone aſcertain the reality of its value, or 
even of its exiſtence. In this ſearch there ſeem to be no cer- 
tain limits either to the poſſible ſucceſs, or to the poſſible diſ- 
appointment of human induſtry. In the courſe of a century 
or two, it is poſſible that new mines may be diſcovered 
more fertile than any that have ever yet been known; and it 
is juſt equally poſſible that the moſt fertile mine then known 
may be more barren than any that was wrought before the 
diſcovery of the mines of America. Whether the one or 
the other of thoſe two events may happen to take place, is of 
very little importance to the real wealth and proſperity of the 
world, to the real value of LL annual produce of the land 
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and labour of mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity of 
gold and filver by which this annual produce could be ex- 
preſſed or repreſented, would, no doubt, be very different ; 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour which it could 
purchaſe or command, would be preciſely the ſame. A ſhil- 
ling might in the one cafe repreſent no more labour than a 
penny does at preſent ; and a penny in the other might re- 
preſent as much as a ſhilling does now. But in the one caſe 
he who had a ſhiiling in his pocket, would be no richer than 
he who has a penny at preſent; and in the other he who had 
a penny would be juſt as rich as he who has a ſhilling now. 
The cheapneſs and abundance of gold and filver plate, would 
be the ſole advantage which the world could derive from the 
one event, and the dearneſs and ſcarcity of thoſe trifling ſu- 
1 the only inconveniency it could ſuffer from the 
other. 


Concliſion of the Digreſſion concerning the Variations in the 
| Value of Silver. 


THe greater pop of the writers who have collected the 
money prices of things in antient times, ſeem to have conſi- 
dered the low money price of corn, and of goods in general, 
or, in other words, the high value of gold and filver, as a 
proof, not only of the ſcarcity of thoſe metals, but of the po- 
verty and barbariſm of the country at the time when it took 
place. 'This notion 1s connected with the ſyſtem of politi- 
cal ceconomy which repreſents national wealth as conſiſting 
in the abundance, and national poverty in the ſcarcity of gold 
and filver ; a ſyſtem which I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
examine at great length in the fourth book of this enquiry. 
I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that the high value of the pre- 
cious metals can be no proof of the poverty or barbariſm of 
any particular country at the time when it took place. It is 
a proof only of the barrenneſs of the mines which happened 
at that time to ſupply the commercial world. A poor coun- 
try, as it cannot afford to buy more, ſo it can as little afford 
to pay dearer for gold and filver than a rich one; and the 
value of thoſe metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a country much 
richer than any part of Europe, the value of the precious 
. metals 1s much higher than in any part of Europe. As the 
wealth of Europe, indeed, has increaſed greatly fince the 

diſcovery 
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diſcovery of the mines of America, ſo the value of gold and 
filver has gradually diminiſhed. This diminution of their 
value, however, has not been owing to the increaſe of the 
real wealth of Europe, of the annual produce of its land and 
labour, but to the accidental diſcovery of more abundant 
mines than any that were known before. The increaſe of 
the quantity of gold and filver in Europe, and the increaſe of 
its manufactures and agriculture, are two events which, 
though they have happened nearly about the ſame time, yet 
have ariſen from very different cauſes, and have ſcarce any 
natural connection with one ancither. The one has ariſen 
from a mere accident, in which ncither prudence nor policy 
either had or could have any ſhare : The other from the fall 
of the feudal ſyſtem, and from the eſtabliſhment of a govern- 
ment which afforded to induſtry, the only encouragement 
which it requires, ſome tolerable ſecurity that it ſhall enjo 
the fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the feudal Fd 
tem {till continues to take place, 1s at this day as beggarly a 
country as it was before the diſcovery of America. The 
money price of corn, however, has riſen; the real value 
of the precious metals has fallen in Poland, in the fame man- 
ner as in other parts of Europe. Their quantity, therefore, 
muſt have increaſed there as in other places, and nearly in 
the ſame proportion to the annual produce of its land and 
labour. This increaſe of the quantity of thoſe metals, how- 
ever, has not, it ſeems, increaſed that annual produce, has 
neither improved the manufactures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumſtances of its inhabitants. 
Spain and Portugal, the countries which poſſeſs the mines, 
are, after Poland, perhaps, the two moſt beggarly countries 
in Europe. The value of the precious metals, however, muſt 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 
Europe ; as they come from thoſe countries to all other 
parts of Europe, loaded, not only with a freight and an inſu- 
rance, but with the expence of ſmuggling, their exportation 
being either prohibited, or ſubjected to a duty. In propor- 
tion to the annual produce of the land and labour, therefore, 
their quantity muſt be greater in thoſe countries than in any 
other part of Europe: Thoſe countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal ſyſtem 
has been aboliſhed in Spain and Portugal, it has not been ſuc- 
ceeded by a much better. 
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As the low value of gold and filver, therefore, is no proof 
of the wealth and flouriſhing ſtate of the country where it 
takes place; fo neither is their high value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
proof of its poverty and barbariſm. 


BuT though the low money price either of __ in 
general, or of corn in particular, be no proof of the 
poverty or barbariſm of the times, the low money 
price of ſome particular ſorts of goods, ſuch as cattle, 
poultry, game of all kinds, &c. in proportion to that 
of corn, is a moſt deciſive one. It clearly demonſtrates, 
firſt, their great abundance in proportion to that of 
corn, and conſequently the great extent of the land which 
they occupied in proportion to what was occupied by corn ; 
and, ſecondly, the low value of this land in proportion to 
that of corn land, and conſequently the uncultivated and un- 
improved ſtate of the far greater part of the lands of the 
country. It clearly demonſtrates that the ſtock and popula- 
tion of the country did not bear the ſame proportion to the 
extent of its territory, which they commonly do in civilized 
countries, and that ſociety was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in particular, we 
can infer only that the mines which at that time happened to 
ſupply the commercial world with gold and ſilver, were fer- 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or poor. But 
from the high or low money price of ſome ſorts of goods in 
proportion to that of others, we can infer with a degree of 
probability that approaches almoſt to certainty, that it was 
rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands were improved 
or unimproved, and that it was either in a more or leſs bar- 
barous ſtate, or in a more or leſs civilized one. 


ANr riſe in the money price of goods which proceeded al- 
together from the degradation of the value of filver, would 
affect all ſorts of goods equally, and raiſe their price univer- 
fally a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as 
filver happened to loſe a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part of 
its former value. But the riſe in the price of proviſions, 
which has been the ſubject of ſo much reaſoning and con- 
verſation, does not affect all forts of proviſions equally. 
Taking the courſe of the preſent century at an average, the 

price 
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price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by thoſe who account 
for this riſe by the degradation of the value of filver, has riſen 
much leſs than that of ſome other ſorts of proviſions. The 
riſe in the price of thoſe other ſorts of proviſions, therefore, 
cannot be owing altogether to the degradation of the value of 
filver. Some other cauſes muſt be taken into the account, 
and thoſe which have been above aſſigned, will, perhaps, 
without having recourſe to the ſuppoſed degradation of the 
value of ſilver, ſufficiently explain this riſe in thoſe particular 
ſorts of proviſions of which the price has actually riſen in pro- 
portion to that of corn. 


As to the price of corn itſelf, it has, during the fixty-four 
firſt years of the preſent century, and before the late extraor- 
dinary courſe of bad ſeaſons, been ſomewhat lower than 
it was during the ſixty-four laſt years of the preceding cen- 
tury. This fact is atteſted, not only by the accounts of 
Windſor market, but by the public fiars of all the different 
counties of Scotland, and by the accounts of ſeveral different 
markets in France, which have been collected with great di- 
ligence and fidelity by Mr. Meſſance, and by Mr. Dupre de 
St. Maur. The — how is more compleat than could well 
have been expected in a matter which is naturally ſo very dif- 
ficult to be aſcertained. 


As to the high price of corn during theſe laſt ten or twelve 
years, it can be ſufficiently accounted for from the badneſs of 
the ſeaſons, without ſuppoſing any degradation in the value 
of ſilver. | 


Tux opinion, therefore, that ſilver is continually ſinking 
in its value, ſeems not to be founded upon any good obſerva- 
tions, either upon the prices of corn, or upon thoſe of other 
proviſions. 


Tux ſame quantity of filver, it may, perhaps, be ſaid, 
will in the preſent times, even according to the account which 
has been here given, purchaſe a much ſmaller quantity of ſe- 
veral ſorts of provifions than it would have done during ſome 
2 of the laſt century; and to aſcertain whether this change 


owing to a riſe in the value of thoſe goods, or to a fall in 


the value of ſilver, is a? to eſtabliſh a vain and uſeleſs diſ- 
tinction, which can be of no ſort of ſervice to the man who 


has only a certain quantity of ſilver to go to market with, or 
a certain 
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a certain fixed revenue in money. I certainly do not pretend 
that the knowledge of this diſtinction will enable him to buy 
cheaper. It may not, however, upon that account be alto- 


gether uſeleſs. 


Ir may be of ſome uſe to the public by affording an my 
proof of the proſperous condition of the country. I the riſe 
in the price of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing altogether to 
a fall in the value of filver, it is owing to a circumſtance from 
which nothing can be inferred but the fertility of the Ame- 
rican mines. The real wealth of the country, the annual 
produce of its land and labour, may, notwithſtanding this 
circumſtance, be either gradually declining, as in Portugal 
and Poland; or gradually advancing, as in molt other parts 
of Europe. But if this riſe in the price of ſome ſorts of pro- 
viſions be owing to a riſe in the real value of the land which 
produces them, to its increaſed fertility ; or, in conſequence 
of more extended improvement and good cultivation, to its 
having been rendered fit for producing corn; it is owing to a 
circumſtance which indicates in the cleareſt manner the proſ- 
perous and advancing ſtate of the country. The land conſti- 
tutes by far the greateſt, the moſt important, and the moſt 
durable part of the wealth of every extenſive country. It 
may ſurely be of ſome uſe, or, at leaſt, it may give ſome ſa- 
tisfaction to the Public, to have ſo deciſive a proof of the in- 
creaſing value of by far the greateſt, the moſt important, and 

the moſt durable part of its wealth. 


IT may too be of ſome uſe to the Public in regulating the 
pecuniary reward of ſome of its inferior ſervants. If this riſe 
in the price of ſome ſorts of proviſions be owing to a fall in 
the value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was 
not too large before, ought certainly to be augmented in pro- 
portion to the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, their 
real recompence will evidently be ſo much diminiſhed. But 
if this riſe of price is owing to the increaſed value, in conſe- 
quence of the improved fertility of the land which produces 
ſuch proviſions, it becomes a much nicer matter to judge ei- 
ther in what proportion any rue reward ought to be 
augmented, or whether it ought to be augmented at all. 
The extenſion of improvement and cultivation, as it neceſ- 
ſarily raiſes more or leſs, in proportion to the price of corn, 
that of every ſort of animal food, ſo it as neceſſarily lowers 
that of, I believe, every ſort of vegetable food. It raiſes the 
price 
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price of animal food ; becauſe a great part of the land which 
produces it, being rendered fit for producing corn, muſt af- 
ford to the landlord and farmer the rent and profit of corn- 
land. It lowers the price of vegetable food; becauſe, by in- 
creaſing the fertility of the land, it increaſes its abundance. 
The improvements of agriculture too introduce many ſorts of 
vegetable food, which, requiring leſs land and not more la- 
bour than corn, come much cheaper to market. Such are 
potatoes and maize, or what 1s called Indian corn, the two 
moſt important improvements which the agriculture of Eu- 
rope, perhaps, which Europe itſelf, has received from the 
great extenſion of its commerce and navigation. Many ſorts 
of vegetable food, beſides, which in the rude ſtate of agricul- 
ture are confined to the kitchen-garden, and raiſed only by 
the ſpade, come in its improved ſtate to be introduced into 
common fields, and to be raiſed by the plough : ſuch as tur- 
nips, carrots, cabbages, &c. If in the progreſs of improve- 
ment, therefore, the real price of one ſpecies of food neceſ- 
ſarily riſes, that of another as neceſſarily falls, and it becomes 
a matter of more nicety to judge how far the riſe in the one 
may be compenſated by the fall in the other. When the real 
price of butcher's meat has once got to its height (which, with 
regard to every ſort, except, perhaps, that of hogs fleſh, it 
ſeems to have done through a great part of England, more 
than a century ago), gs riſe which can afterwards happen in 
that of any other ſort of animal food, cannot much affect the 
circumſtances of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
ſtances of the poor through a great part of England cannot 
ſurely be ſo much diſtreſſed by any riſe in the _ of poul- 
try, fiſh, wild-fowl, or veniſon, as they mult be relieved by 
the fall in that of potatoes. | 


In the preſent ſeaſon of ſcarcity the high price of corn no 
doubt diſtreſſes the poor. But in times of moderate plenty, 
when corn is at its ordinary or average price, the natural riſe 
in the price of any other fort of rude produce cannot much 
affect them. They ſuffer more, perhaps, by the artificial riſe 
which has been occaſioned by taxes in the price of ſome ma- 
nufactured commodities; as of ſalt, ſoap, leather, candles, 
malt, beer, and ale, &c. 


Effect. 
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Kfefts of the Progreſs of Improvement upon the real Price 
of M. anufaftures. 


T T is the natural effect of improvement, however, to di- 
miniſh gradually the real price of almoſt all manufactures. 
That of. the manufacturing workmanſhip diminiſhes, per- 
haps, in all of them without exception. In conſequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a more proper 
diviſion and diſtribution of work, all of which are the natural 
effects of improvement, a much ſmaller quantity of labour 
becomes requiſite for executing any particular piece of work; 
and though, in conſequence of the flouriſhing circumſtances 
of the ſociety, the real price of labour ſhould riſe very conſi- 
derably, yet the great diminution of the quantity will gene- 
rally much more than compenſate the greateſt riſe which can 
happen 1n the price. 


THERE are, indeed, a few manufactures, in which the 
neceſſary riſe in the real price of the rude materials will more 
than compenſate all the advantages which improvement can 
introduce into the execution of the work. In carpenters and 
Joiners work, and in the coarſer ſort of cabinet work, the ne- 
ceffary riſe in the real price of barren timber, in conſequence 
of the improvement of land, will more than compenſate all 
the advantages which can be derived from the beſt machinery, 
the greateſt dexterity, and the moſt proper diviſion and diſtri- 
bution of work. 


Bor in all cafes in which the real price of the rude 
materials either does not rife at all, or does not rife very 
much, that of the manufactured commodity ſinks very confi- 
derably. | 


THr1s diminution of price has, in the courſe of the preſent 
and preceding century, been moſt remarkable in thoſe ma- 
nufactures of which the materials are the coarſer metals. 
A better movement of a watch, than about the middle of the 
Jait century could have been bought for twenty pounds, may 
now perhaps be had for twenty ſhillings. In the work ot 

cutlers 
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cutlers and lockſmiths, in all the toys which are made of the 
coarſer metals, and in all thoſe goods which are commonly 
known by the name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there 
has been, during the ſame period, a very great reduction of 

rice, though not altogether ſo great as in watch-work. It 
05 however, been ſufhcient to aſtoniſn the workmen of 
every other part of Europe, who in many caſes acknowledge 
that they can produce no work of equal goodneſs for double, 
or even for triple the price. There are perhaps no manufac- 
tures in which the divifion of labour can be carried further, 
or in which the machinery employed admits of a greater va- 
riety of improvements, than thoſe of which the materials are 
the coarſer metals. 


In the clothing manufacture there has, during the ſame 
period, been no ſuch ſenſible reduction of price. The price 
of ſuperfine cloth, IJ have been aſſured, on the contrary, has, 
within theſe five-and-twenty or thirty years, riſen ſomewhat 
in proportion to its quality; owing, it was ſaid, to a conſi- 
derable riſe in the price of the material, which conſiſts alto- 
gether of Spaniſh wool. That of the Yorkſhire cloth, which 
is made altogether of Engliſh wool, is ſaid indeed, during the 
courſe of the preſent century, to have fallen a good deal in 
proportion to 1ts quality. Quality, however, is ſo very dif- 

utable a matter, that I look upon all information of this 
kind as ſomewhat uncertain. In the clothing manufacture, 
the diviſion of labour is nearly the ſame now as it was a cen- 
tury ago, and the machinery employed is not very dif- 
ferent. There may, however, have been ſome ſmall im- 
provements in both, which may have occaſioned ſome reduc- 
tion of price. 


Burr the reduction will appear much more ſenſible and 
undeniable, if we compare the price of this manufacture 
in the preſent times with what it was in a much remoter 
period, towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the labour was probably much leſs ſubdivided, and the 
machinery employed much more imperfect than it is at 
preſent. | 


In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. it was enacted, 
that © whoſoever thall ſell by retail a broad yard of the fineſt 
e ſcarlet grained, or of other grained cloth of the fineſt 
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. © making, above ſixteen ſhillings, ſhall forfeit forty ſhillings 


« for every yard ſo fold.” Sixteen ſhillings, therefore, con- 
taining about the ſame quantity of ſilver as four-and-twenty 
ſhillings of our preſent money, was, at that time, reckoned 
not an unreaſonable price for a yard of the fineſt cloth ; and 
as this is a ſumptuary law, ſuch cloth, it 1s probable, had uſu- 
ally been ſold ſome what dearer. A guinea may be reckoned 
the higheſt price in the preſent times. Ven though the qua- 
lity of the cloths, therefore, ſhould be ſuppoſed equal, and 
that of the preſent times is moſt probably much ſuperior, yet, 
even upon this ſuppoſition, the money price of the fineſt cloth 
appears to have been conſiderably reduced ſince the end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been much more 
reduced. Six ſhillings and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quarter of wheat. 
Sixteen ſhillings, therefore, was the price of two quarters 
and more than three buſhels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of 
wheat in the preſent times at eight-and-twenty ſhillings, the 
real price of a yard of fine cloth muſt, in thoſe times, have 
been equal to at leaſt three pounds fix ſhillings and ſixpence 
of our preſent money. 'The man who bought it muſt have 
parted with the command of a quantity of labour and ſubſiſt- 
ence equal to what that ſum would purchaſe in the preſent 


 Umes. 


Tas reduction in the real price of the coarſe manufacture, 
though conſiderable, has not been ſo great as in that of the 
fine. b 


In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was enacted, that 
4 no ſervant in huſbandry, nor common labourer, nor 
« fervant to any artificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh, 
* ſhall uſe or wear in their cloathing any cloth above two 
« ſhillings the broad yard.” In the 3d of Edward IV. 
two ſhillings contained very nearly the ſame quantity of 
filver as four of our preſent money. But the Yorkſhire 
cloth which is now ſold at four ſhillings the yard, is pro- 
bably much ſuperior to any that was then made for the 
wearing of the very pooreſt order of common ſervants. 
Even the money price of their cloathing, therefore, may, 
in proportion to the quality, be ſomewhat cheaper in 
the preſent than it was in thoſe antient times. The real 
price is certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence mY 

tnen 
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then reckoned what is called the moderate and reaſon- 
able price of a buſhel of wheat. Two ſhillings, there- 
fore, was the price of two buſhels and near two pecks 
of wheat, which in the preſent times, at three ſhillings 
and fix-pence the buſhel, would be worth eight ſhillings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor ſervant muſt 
have parted with the power of purchaſing a quantity of ſub- 
ſiſtence equal to what eight ſhillings and nine-pence would 
* purchaſe in the preſent times. This is a ſumptuary law too, 
reſtraining the luxury and extravagance of the poor. Their 
cloathing, therefore, had commonly been much more ex- 
penſive. 


Tre ſame order of people are, by the ſame law, 
prohibited from wearing hoſe, of which the price ſhould 
exceed fourteen-pence the pair, equal to about eight- 
and-twenty-pence of our preſent money. But fourteen- 
pence was in thoſe times the price of a buſhel and near 
two pecks of wheat; which, in the preſent times, at three 
and ſixpence the buſhel, would coſt five ſhillings and three- 
pence. We ſhould in the preſent times conſider this 
as a very high price for a pair of ſtockings to a ſervant of 
the pooreſt and loweſt order. He muſt, however, in thoſe 
times have paid what was really equivalent to this price for 
them. 


In the time of Edward IV. the art of knitting ſtockin 
was probably not known in any part of Europe. Their hoſe 
were made of common cloth, which may have been one of 
the cauſes of their dearneſs. The firſt perſon that wore 
ſtockings in England is faid to have been _— Elizabeth. 
She received them as a preſent from the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador. 


BoTH in the coarſe and in the fine woollen manufac- 
ture, the machinery employed was much more imperfect in 
thoſe antient, than it is in the preſent times. It has ſince 
received three very capital improvements, beſides, probably, 
many ſmaller ones of which it may be dithcult to aſcertain 
either the number or the importance. 'The three capital 
improvements are; firſt, The exchange of the rock and 
ſpindle for the ſpinning-wheel, which, with the fame 
quantity of labour, will perform more thay double the 

quantity 
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quantity of work. Secondly, the uſe of ſeveral very in- 
genious machines which facilitate and abridge in a till 
greater proportion the winding of the worſted and woollen 
yo or the proper arrangement of the warp and woof 

fore they are put into the loom ; an operation which, pre- 
vious to the invention of thoſe machines, muſt have been 
extremely tedious and troubleſome. Thirdly, The employ- 
ment of the fulling mill for thickening the cloth, inſtead of 
treading it in water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England ſo early as the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, nor, ſo far as I know, in any other part of 
Europe north of the Alps. They had been introduced into 
Italy ſome time before. 


THE conſideration of theſe circumſtances may, per- 
haps, in ſome meaſure explain to us why the real price 
both of the coarſe and of the fine manufacture, was ſo much 
higher in thoſe antient, than it is in the preſent times. It 
coſt a greater quantity of labour to bring the goods to 
market. When they were brought thither, therefore, they 
muſt have purchaſed or exchanged for the price of a greater 
quantity. | 


Tax coarſe manufacture probably was, in thoſe antient 
times, carried on in England, in the ſame manner as it al- 
ways has been in countries where arts and manufaCtures are 
in their infancy. It was probably a houſehold manufacture, 
in which every different part of the work was occaſionally 
performed by all the different members of almoſt every pri- 
vate family ; but ſo as to be their work only when they had 
nothing elſe to do, and not to be the principal buſineſs from 
which any of them derived the greater part of their ſubſiſ- 
tence. The work which is performed in this manner, it has 
already been obſerved, comes always much cheaper to market 
than that which is the principal or ſole fund of the work- 
man's ſubſiſtence. The fine manufacture, on the other 
hand, was not in thoſe times carried on in England, but 
in the rich and commercial country of Flanders; and it 
was probably conducted then, in the ſame manner as 
now, by people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their ſubſiſtence from it. It was beſides a foreign 
manufacture, and muſt have paid ſome duty, the an- 
tient cuſtom of tonnage and poundage at leaſt, to the king: 
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This duty, indeed, would not probably be very great. 
It was not then the policy of Europe to reſtrain, by high 
duties, the importation of foreign manufaCtures, but ra- 
ther to encourage it, in order that merchants might be 
enabled to ſupply, at as eaſy a rate as poſſible, the great men 
with the conveniencies and luxuries which they wanted, and 
which the induſtry of their own country could not afford 


them. | 


THe conſideration of theſe circumſtances may perhaps in 
ſome meaſure explain to us why, in thoſe antient times, 
the real price of the coarſe manufacture was, in propor- 
tion to that of the fine, ſo much lower than in the preſent 


times. 


ConcL uSION of the CHAPTER. 


I SHALL conclude this very long chapter with obſerv- 
ing that every improvement in the circumſtances of the 
ſociety tends either directly or indirectly to raiſe the real rent 
of land, to increaſe the real wealth of the landlord, his power 
of purchaſing the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. 


Tat extenſion of improvement and cultivation tends to 
raiſe it directly. The landlord's ſhare of the produce neceſ- 
ſarily increaſes with the increaſe of the produce. 


THarT riſe in the real price of thoſe parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land, which is firſt the effect of extended improve- 
ment and cultivation, and afterwards the cauſe of their being 
ſtill further extended, the riſe in the price of cattle, for ex- 
ample, tends too to raiſe the rent of land directly, and in a 
ſtil] greater proportion. 'The real value of the landlord's 
ihare, his real command of the labour of other people, not 
only riſes with the real value of the produce, but the propor- 
tion of his ſhare to the whole produce riſes with it. That 
produce, after the riſe in its real price, requires no more 
labour to collect it than before. A ſmaller proportion of 
it will, therefore, be ſufficient to replace, with the ordi- 
nary profit, the ſtock which employs that labour. A 
greater proportion of it muſt, conſequently, belong to the 
landlord, 
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ALL thoſe improvements in the productive powers of la- 
bour, which tend directly to reduce the real price of manu- 


factures, tend indirectly to raiſe the real rent of land. The 


landlord exchanges that part of his rude produce, which is 
over and above his own conſumption, or what comes to the 
ſame thing, the price of that part of it, for manufactured 
produce. Whatever reduces the real price of the latter, 
raiſes that of the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity of the latter ; 
and the landlord is enabled to purchaſe a greater quantity of 
the conveniencies, ornaments, or luxuries, which he has oc- 
caſion for. 


Every increaſe in the real wealth of the ſociety, every 
increaſe in the quantity of uſeful labour employed within 
it, tends indirectly to raiſe the real rent of land. A certain 
proportion of this labour naturally goes to the land. A 
greater number of men and cattle are employed in its culti- 
vation, the produce increaſes with the increaſe of the ſtock 
which is thus employed in raiſing it, and the rent increaſes 


with the produce. 


The contrary circumſtances, the neglect of cultivation and 
improvement, the fall in the real price of any part of the 
rude produce of land, the riſe in the real price of manufac- 
tures from the decay of manufacturing art and induſtry, the 
declenſion of the real wealth of the ſociety, all tend, on 
the other hand, to lower the real rent of land, to reduce 
the real wealth of the landlord, to diminiſh his power of 
purchaſing either the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. | 


THE whole annual produce of the land and labour of 
every country, or what comes to the ſame thing, the whole 
price of that annual produce, naturally divides itſelf, it has 
already been obſerved, into three parts; the rent of land, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock ; and conſtitutes 
à revenue to three different orders of people; to thoſe who 
live by rent, to thoſe who live by wages, and to thoſe who 
live by profit. "Theſe are the three great, original and conſti- 
tuent orders of every civilized ſociety, from whoſe revenue 
that of every other order is ultimately derived. 


THE 
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THe intereſt of the firſt of thoſe three great orders, it ap- 
pears from what has been juſt now ſaid, is ſtrictly and inſe- 
parably connected with the general intereſt of the ſociety. 
Whatever either promotes or obſtructs the one, neceſſarily 
promotes or obſtructs the other. When the public delibe- 
rates concerning any regulation of commerce or police, the 
proprietors of land never can miſlead it, with a view to pro- 
mote the intereſt of their own particular order; at leaſt, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that intereſt. Ihe 
are, indeed, too often defective in this tolerable knowledge. 
They are the only one of the three orders whoſe revenue 
coſts them neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as it 
were, of its own accord, and independent of any plan or 
project of their own. That indolence, which is the na- 
tural effect of the eaſe and ſecurity of their ſituation, 
renders them too often, not only ignorant, but incapa- 
ble of that application of mind which is neceffary in order 
to foreſee and underſtand the conſequences of any public re- 
gulation. 


Tur intereſt of the ſecond order, that of thoſe who live 
by wages, is as ſtrictly connected with the intereſt of the 
ſociety as that of the firſt. The wages of the labourer, it 
has already been ſhewn, are never fo high as when the de- 
mand for labour is continually riſing, or when the quantity 
employed is every year increaſing conſiderably. When this 
real wealth of the ſociety becomes ſtationary, his wages are 
ſoon reduced to what is barely enough to enable him to bring 
up a family, or to continue the race of labourers. When 
the ſociety declines, they fall even below this. The order of 
proprietors may, perhaps, gain more by the proſperity of the 
ſociety, than that of labourers : but there 1s no order that 
ſuffers ſo cruelly from its decline. But though the intereſt 
of the labourer is ſtrictly connected with that of the ſociety, 
he is incapable either of comprehending that intereſt, or of 
underſtanding its connection with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the neceflary information, and 
his education and habits are commonly ſuch as to render him 
unfit to judge even though he was fully informed. In the 
public deliberations, therefore, his voice is little heard and 
leſs regarded, except upon ſome particular occaſions, when 
his clamour 1s animated, ſet on, and ſupported by his employ- 
ers, not for his, but their own particular purpoſes. 

Vor. I. 8 | His 
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His employers conſtitute the third order, that of thoſe 
who live by profit. It is the ſtock that is employed for the 
ſake of profit, which puts into motion the greater part of the 
uſeful labour of every _ The plans and projects of 
the employers of ſtock regulate and direct all the moſt im- 

rtant operations of labour, and profit is the end propoſed 

y all thoſe plans and projects. But the rate of profit does 
not, like rent and wages, riſe with the proſperity, and fall 
with the declenſion of the ſociety. On the contrary, it is 
naturally low in rich, and high in poor countries, and it is 
always higheſt in the countries which are going faſteſt to 
ruin. The intereſt of this third order, therefore, has not 


the ſame connection with the general intereſt of the ſociety 


as that of the other two. Merchants and maſter manufac- 
turers are, in this order, the two claſſes of people who com- 
monly employ the largeſt capitals, and who by their wealth 
draw to themſelves the greateſt ſhare of the public conſi- 
deration. As during their whole lives they are engaged in 
plans and projects, they have frequently more acuteneſs of 


_ underſtanding than the greater part of country gentlemen. 


As their thoughts, however, are commonly exerciſed rather 
about the intereſt of their awn particular branch of buſineſs, 
than about that of the fociety, their judgment, even when 
given with the greateſt candour (which it has not been upon 
every occaſion) 1s much more to be depended upon with re- 

d to the former of thoſe two objeCts, than with regard to 
the latter. Their ſuperiority over the country gentleman is, 
not ſo much in their knowledge of the public intereſt, as 
in their having a better knowledge of their own intereſt 
than he has of his. It is by this ſuperior knowledge of 
their own intereſt that 7 have frequently impoſed upon 
his generoſity, and perſuaded him to give up both his own 
intereſt and that of the public, from a very ſimple but 
honeſt conviction, that their intereſt, and not his, was the 
intereſt of the public. The intereſt of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always 
in ſome reſpects different from, and even oppoſite to, that 
of the public. To widen the market and to narrow the 
competition, is always the intereſt of the dealers. To widen 


the market may frequently be agreeable enough to the in- 


tereſt of the public ; but to narrow the competition muſt 
always be againſt it, and can ſerve only to enable the dealers, 
by raiſing their profits above what they naturally would be, 
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o levy, for their own benefit, an -abſurd tax upon the reſt 
of their fellow-citizens. The propoſal of any new law or 
regulation of commerce which comes from this order, ought 
always to be liſtened to with great precaution, and ought 
never to be adopted till after having been long and carefully 
examined, not only with the moſt ſcrupulous, but with the 
moſt ſuſpicious attention. It comes from an order of men, 
whoſe intereſt is never exactly the ſame with that of the pub- 
lic, who have generally an intereſt to deceive and even to op- 
preſs the public, and who accordingly have, upon many oc- 
caſions, both deceived and oppreſſed it. 
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Prices of the Quarter of nine Buſhels of the beſt or 
higheſt price Wheat at Windſor Market, on 
Lady-Day and Michaelmas, from 1595 to 1764, 
both incluſrve ; the Price of each Tear being the 
medium between the higheſt Prices of thoſe Two 
Market Days. 
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Wheat per quarter, Wheat per quarter, 
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Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ- 
ment of Stock. 


INTRODUCTION 


Il N that rude ſtate of ſociety in which there is no diviſion 
of labour, in which exchanges are ſeldom made, and in which 
every man provides every thing for himſelf, it is not neceſſary 
that any ſtock ſhould be accumulated or ſtored up before- 
hand in order to carry on the buſineſs of the ſociety. Every 
man endeavours to ſupply by his own induſtry his own occa- 
ſional wants as they occur. When he is hungry, he goes to 
the foreſt to hunt ; when his coat is worn out, he cloaths 
himſelf with the ſkin of the firſt large animal he kills : and 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he 
can, with the trees and the turf that are neareſt it. 


Bu T when the diviſion of labour has once been thoroughly 
introduced, the produce of a man's own labour can ſupply 


but a very ſmall part of his occaſional wants. The far 
greater part of them are At 79 by the produce of other 


mens labour, which he purchaſes with the produce, or, what 
is the ſame thing, with the price of the produce of his own. 
But this purchaſe cannot be made till ſuch time as the pro- 
duce of his own labour has not only been compleated, but 
ſold. A ſtock of goods of different kinds, therefore, muſt be 
ſtored up ſomewhere ſufficient to maintain him, and to ſup- 
ply him with the materials and tools of his work till ſuch 


time, at leaſt, as both theſe events can be brought about. 


A weaver cannot apply himſelf entirely to his peculiar buſi- 
neſs, unleſs there is beforehand ſtored up ſomewhere, either 
in his own poſſeſſion or in that of ſome other perſon, a ſtock 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient to maintain him, and to ſupply him with the ma- 
terials and tools of his work, till he has not only compleated, 
but ſold his web. This accumulation muſt, evidently, be 
previous to his applying his induſtry for ſo long a time to ſuch 
a peculiar buſineſs. 


As the accumulation of ſtock muſt, in the nature of things, 
be previous to the diviſion of labour, ſo labour can be more 
and more ſubdivided in proportion only as ſtock is previouſly 
more and more accumulated. The quantity of materials 
which the ſame number of people can work up, increaſes in 
a great proportion as labour comes to be more and more ſub- 
divided; and as the operations of each workman are gradu- 
ally reduced to a greater degree of ſimplicity, a variety of 
new machines come to be invented for faciſitating and abridg- 
ing thoſe operations. As the diviſion of labour advances, 
therefore, in order to give conſtant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal ſtock of proviſions, and a 

eater ſtock of materials and tools than what would have 

neceſſary in a ruder ſtate of things, muſt be accumu- 
lated beforehand. But the number of workmen in every 
branch of buſinefs generally increaſes with the diviſion of la- 
bour in that branch, or rather it is the increaſe of their num- 


ber which enables them to claſs and ſubdivide themſelves in 
this manner. | FIR h 


As the accumulation of ſtock is previouſly neceſſary for 
carrying on this great improvement in the productive powers 
of labour, ſo that accumulation naturally leads to this im- 

ovement. The perſon who employs his ſtock in maintain- 
ing labour, neceſſarily wiſhes to _—_— it in ſuch a manner 
as to praduce as great a quantity of work as poſſible. He en- 
deavours, therefore, both to make among his workmen the 
moſt proper diſtribution of employment, and to furniſh them 
with the beſt machines which he can either invent or afford 
to purchaſe. His abilities in both theſe reſpects are generally 
in proportion to the extent of his ſtock, or to the number of 
people whom it can employ. The quantity of induſtry, 
therefore, not only increaſes in every country with the in- 
creaſe of the ſtock which employs it, but, in conſequence of 
that increaſe, the ſame quantity of induſtry produces a much 


greater quantity of work. 


SUCH 
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SUcH are in general the effects of the increaſe of ſtock upon 
induſtry and its productive powers. 


In the following book I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of ſtock, the effects of its accumulation into capitals 
of different kinds, and the effects of the different employments 
of thoſe capitals. 'This book is divided into five chapters. In 
the firſt chapter, I have endeavoured to ſhew what are the 
different parts or branches into which the ſtock, either of an 
individual, or of a great ſociety, naturally divides itſelf. In 
the ſecond, I have endeavoured to explain the nature and 
operation of money conſidered as a particular branch of the 

eneral ſtock of the — The ſtock which is accumulated 
into a capital, may either be employed by the perſon to whom 
it belongs, or it may be lent to ſome other perſon. In the 
third and fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner in which 1t operates in both theſe ſituations. The 
fifth and laſt chapter treats of the different effects which the 
different employments of capital immediately produce upon 
the quantity both of national induſtry, and of the annual pro- 
duce of land and labour. 


CHAP. 
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. 


Of the Diviſion of Stock. 


N HEN the ſtock which a man poſſeſſes is no more than 
fufficient to maintain him for a few days or a few weeks, he 
feldom thinks of deriving any revenue from it. He conſumes 
it as ſparingly as he can, and endeavours by his labour to ac- 
quire ſomething which may ſupply its place before it be con- 
ſumed altogether. His revenue is, in this caſe, derived from 
his labour only. This is the ſtate of the greater part of the 
labouring poor in all countries. 


Bur when he poſſeſſes ſtock ſuſhcient to maintain him for 
months or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a revenue 
from the greater part of it; reſerving only ſo much for his 
immediate conſumption as may maintain him till this revenue 
begins to come in. His whole ſtock, therefore, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two parts. That part which, he expects, is to 
afford him this revenue, is called his capital. The other is 
that which fupplies his immediate conſumption ; and which 
conſiſts either, firſt, in that portion of his whole ſtock which 
was originally reſerved for this purpoſe ; or, ſecondly, in his 
revenue, from whatever ſource derived, as it gradually comes 
in; or, thirdly, in ſuch things as had been purchaſed by 
either of theſe in former years, and which are not yet en- 
tirely conſumed ; ſuch as a ſtock of cloaths, houſchold furni- 
ture, and the like. In one, or other, or all of theſe three ar- 
ticles, conſiſts the ſtock which men commonly reſerve for their 
own immediate conſumption. 


THERE are two different ways in which a capital may 
be employed ſo as to yield a revenue or profit to its em- 


ployer. 


FirsT, it may be employed in raiſing, manufacturing, or 
purchaſing goods, and ſelling them again with a profit. The 


capital employed in this manner yields no revenue or profit 
to 
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to its ernployer, while it either remains in his poſſeſſion, or 
continues in the ſame ſhape. The goods of the merchant 
yield him no revenue or profit till he ſells them for money, 
and the my yields him as little till it is again exchanged 
for goods. His capital is continually going from him in one 
ſhape, and returning to him in another, and it is only by 
means of ſuch circulation, or ſucceſſive exchanges, that 
tan yield him any profit. Such capitals, therefore, may very 
properly be called circulating capitals. 


SECONDLY, it may be employed in the improvement of 
tand, in the purchaſe of ufeful machines and inſtruments of 
trade, or in ſuch-like things as yield a revenue or profit with- 
out changing maſters, or circulating any further. Such ca- 
pitals, therefore, may very properly be called fixed ca- 
pitaass. 


DrerERENT occupations require very different proporti- 
ons between the fited and circulating capitals employed in 
them. 

Tax capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a 
circulating capital. He has occaſion for no machines or in- 
ſtruments of trade, unlefs his ſhop, or warchouſe, be conſi- 
dered as ſuch. 


Some part of the capital of every maſter artificer of ma- 
nufacturer muſt be fixed in the inſtruments of his trade. 
This part, however, is very ſmall in ſome, and very great in 
others. A maſter taylor requires no other inſtruments 0 
trade but a parcel of needles. Thoſe of the maſter ſhoe- 
maker are a little, though but a very little, more expenſive. 
Thoſe of the weaver riſe a good deal above thoſe of the ſhoe- 
maker. The far greater part of the capital of all ſuch maf- 
ter artificers, however, is circulated, either in the wages of 
their workmen, or in the price of their materials, and repaid 
with a profit by the price of the work. 


Ix other works a much greater fixed capital is required. 
In a great iron-work, for example, the furnace for meltin 
the ore, the forge, the flitt-mill, are inſtruments of tra 
which cannot be erected without a very great expence. In 
9 and mines of every kind, the Archinely 
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both for drawing out the water and for other purpoſes, is fre- 
quently ſtill more expenſive. | 


THAT. part of the capital of the farmer whicl. is employed 
in the inſtruments of agriculture is a fixed; that which is 
employed in the wages and maintenance of his labouring 
ſervants, is a circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own poſſeſſion, and of the other by 
parting with it. The price or value of his labouring cattle is 
a fixed capital in the ſame manner as that of the inſtruments 
of huſbandry : 'Their maintenance 1s a circulating capital in 
the ſame manner as that of the labouring ſervants. The 
farmer makes his profit by keeping the labouring cattle, and 
by parting with their maintenance. Both the price and the 


maintenance of the cattle which are bought in and fattened, 


not for labour, but for ſale, are a circulating capital. The 
farmer makes his profit by parting with them. A flock of 
theep or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, is 
bought in, neither for labour, nor for ſale, but in order to 
make a proſit by their wool, by their milk, and by their in- 
creaſe, is a fixed capital. The profit is made by keeping 
them. Their maintenance is a circulating capital. The 
rofit is made by parting with it; and it comes back with 
both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price of 
the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, and the increaſe. 
The whole value of the ſeed too is properly a fixed capital. 
Though it goes backwards and forwards between the ground 
and the granary, it never changes maſters, and therefore does 
not properly circulate. The farmer makes his profit, not by 
its ſale, but by its increaſe. 


Tat general ſtock of any country or ſociety is the ſame 
with that of all its inhabitants or members, and therefore na- 
turally divides itſelf into the ſame three portions, each of 
which has a diſtinct function or office, | 


Tux Firſt, is that portion which is reſerved for immediate 
conſumption, and of which the characteriſtic is, that it af- 
fords no revenue or profit. It conſiſts in the ſtock of food, 
cloaths, houſehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chaſed by their proper conſumers, but which are not yet en- 
tirely conſumed. 'The whole ſtock of mere dwelling-houſes 
too ſubſiſting at any one time in the country, make a part of 
this firſt portion. The ſtock that is laid out in a houſe, if it 

18 


— 
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is to be the dwelling-houſe of the proprietor, ceaſes from that 
moment to ſerve in the function of a capital, or to afford any 
revenue to its owner. A dwelling houſe, as ſuch, contri- 
butes nothing to the revenue of its inhabitant z and though it 
is, no doubt, extremely uſeful to him, it is as his cloaths 
and houſehold furniture are uſeful to him, which, however, 
make a part of his expence, and not of his revenue. If it is 
to be lett to a tenant for rent, as the houſe itſelf can produce 
nothing, the tenant muſt always pay the rent out of ſome 
other revenue which he derives either from labour, or ſtock, 
or land. Though a houſe, therefore, may yield a revenue 
to its proprietor, and thereby ſerve in the function of a ca- 
pital to him, it cannot yield any to the public, nor ſerve in 
the function of a capital to it, and the revenue of the whole 
body of the people can never be in the ſmalleſt degree in- 
creaſed by it. Cloaths, and houſehold furniture, in the ſame 
manner, ſometimes yield a revenue, and thereby ſerve in the 
function of a capital to particular perſons. In countries 
where maſquerades are common, it is a trade to let out maſ- 
querade dreſſes for a night. Upholſterers frequently lett 
furniture by the month or by the year. Undertakers lett the 
furniture of funerals by the day and by the week. Many 
people lett furniſhed houſes, and get a rent, not only for 
the uſe of the houſe, but for that of the furniture. The re- 
venue, however, which is derived from ſuch things, muſt 
always be ultimately drawn from ſome other ſource of re- 
venue. Of all parts of the ſtock, either of an individual, or 
of a ſociety, reſerved for immediate conſumption, what is 
laid out in houſes is moſt flowly conſumed. A ſtock of 
cloaths may laſt ſeveral years: a ſtock of furniture half a 
century or a century: but a ſtoek of houſes, well built and 
properly taken care of, may laſt many centuries. Though 
the period of their total conſumption, however, is more 
diſtant, they are ſtill as really a ſtock reſerved for im- 
mediate conſumption, as either cloaths or houſehold furni- 
ture. 


Tur Second of the three portions into which the general 
itock of the ſociety divides itſelf, is the fixed capital; of which 
the characteriſtic is, that it affords a revenue or profit with- 
out circulating or changing maſters. It conſiſts chiefly of the 
tour following articles : | 
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FixsT, of all uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade 
which facilitate and abridge labour : 


SECONDLY, of all thoſe profitable buildings which are the 
means of procuring a revenue, not only to their proprietor 
who letts them for a rent, but to the perſon who poſſeſſes 
them and pays that rent for them; ſuch as ſhops, ware- 
houſes, workhouſes, farmhouſes, with all their neceſſary 


buildings; ſtables, granaries, &c. Theſe are very different 


from mere dwelling houſes. They are a ſort of inſtruments 
of trade, and may be conſidered in the ſame light: 


THIRDLY, of the improvements of land, of what has 
been profitably laid ont in clearing, draining, encloſing, ma- 
nuring, and reducing it into the condition moft proper for 
tillage and culture. An improved farm may very juſtly be 
regarded in the fame light as thoſe uſeful machines which fa- 
cilitate and abridge labour, and by means of which, an equal 
circulating capital can afford a much greater revenue to its 
employer. An improved farm is equally advantageous and 
more durable than any of thoſe machines, frequently re- 
quiring no other repairs than the moſt profitable application 
of the farmer's capital employed in cultivating it: 


FoUuRTHLY, of the acquired and uſeful abilities of all the 
inhabitants or members of the fociety. The acquiſition. of 
fuch talents, by the maintenance of the acquirer during his 
education, ſtudy, or apprenticeſhip, always coſts a real ex- 

nce, which is a capital fixed and realized, as it were, in 

is perſon. "Thoſe talents, as they make a part of his for- 
tune, ſo do they likewiſe of that of the fociety to which he 
belongs. The improved dexterity. of a workman may be con- 
fidered in, the fame light as a machine or inſtrument of trede 
which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, though it 
coſts a certain expence, repays that expence with a profit. 


Tx third and laſt of the three portions into which the ge- 
neral ſtock of the ſociety naturally divides itſelf, is the cixcu- 
lating capital; of which the characteriſtic is, that it aftords a 
revenue only by circulating or changing maſters, It is com- 
poſed likewiſe of four parts: | 


FirsT, of the money by means of which all the other three 
are circulated and diſtributed to. their proper conſumers : 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, of the ſtock of proviſions which are in the 
poſſeſſion of the butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the corn- 
merchant, the brewer, &c. and from the ſale of which they 


expect to derive a profit : 


TnrrDLY, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or 
more or leſs manufactured, of clozths, furniture, and build- 
ing, which are not yet made up into any of thoſe three 


| ſhapes, but which remain in the hands of the growers, the 


manufacturers, the mercers and arapers, the timber-mer- 
chants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick-makers, &c. 


FouRTHH x, and Jaſtiy, of the work which is made up 
and compleated, but which is {till in the hands of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer, and not yet diſpoſed of or diſtributed 
to the proper conſumers; ſuch as the finiſhed work which 
we frequently find ready-made in the ſhops of the ſmith, the 
cabinet-maker, the goldſmith, the jeweller, the china-mer- 
chant, &c. The circulating capital conſiſts in this manner, 
of the proviſions, materials, and finifhed work of all kinds 
that are in the hands of their reſpective dealers, and of the 
money that is neceſſary for circulating and diſtributing them 
to thoſe who are finally to uſe, or to conſume them. 


Or theſe four parts thrce, proviſions, materials, and fi- 
niſhed work, are, either annually, or in a longer or ſhorter 
period, regularly withdrawn from it, and placed either in the 
fixed capital or in the ſtock referved for immediate con- 


ſumption. 


Every fixed capital is both originally derived from, and 
requires to be continually ſupported by a circulating capital. 
All uſeful machines and inſtruments of trade are originally 
derived from a circulating capital, which furniſhes the ma- 
terials of which they are made, and the maintenance of the 
workmen who make them. They require too a capital of 
the ſame kind to keep them in conſtant repair. 


No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means of a 
circulating capital. The moſt uſeful machines and inſtru- 
ments of trade will produce nothing without the circulating 
capital which affords the materials they are employed upon, 
and the maintenance of the workmen who employ them. 


Land, however improved, will yield no revenue without a 
circulating 
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circulating capital, which maintains the labourers who culti- 
vate and collect its produce. 


To maintain and augment the ſtock which may be reſerv- 
ed for immediate conſumption, is the ſole end and purpoſe 
both of the fixed and circulating capitals. It is this ſtock 
which feeds, cloaths, and lodges the people. Their riches 
or poverty depends upon the abundant or ſparing ſupplies 
which thoſe two capitals can afford to the ſtock reſerved for 
immediate conſumption. 


So great a part of the circulating capital being continually 
withdrawn from it, in order to be placed in the other two 
branches of the general ſtock of the ſociety; it muſt in its 
turn require continual ſupplies, without which it would ſoon 
ceaſe to exiſt. Theſe ſupplics are principally drawn from 
three ſources, the produce of land, of mines, and of fiſh- 
eries. Theſe afford continual ſupplies of proviſions and ma- 
terials, of which part is afterwards wrought up into finiſhed 
work, and by which are replaced the proviſions, materials, 
and finiſhed work continually withdrawn from the circulating 
capital. From mines too 1s drawn what 1s neceſſary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it which conſiſts in 
money. For though, in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs, this 
part is not, like the other three, neceſſarily withdrawn from 
it, in order to be placed in the other two branches of the ge- 
neral ſtock of the ſociety, it muſt, however, like all other 
things, be waſted and worn out at laſt, and ſometimes too be 
either loſt or ſent abroad, and muſt, therefore, require con- 
tinual, though, no doubt, much ſmaller ſupplies. 3 


LAxp, mines, and fiſheries, require all both a fixed and 

a circulating capital to cultivate them; and their produce re- 
laces with a profit, not only thoſe capitals, but all the others 
in the ſociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to the ma- 
nufacturer the proviſions which he had conſumed, and the 
materials which he had wrought up the year before; and the 
manufacturer replaces to the farmer the finiſhed work which 
he had waſted and worn out in the ſame time. This is the 
real exchange that is annually made between thoſe two or- 
ders of people, though it ſeldom happens that the rude pro- 
duce of the one and the manufactured produce of the other, 
are directly bartered for one another; becauſe it ſeldom hap- 
pens that the farmer ſells his corn and his cattle, his flax _ 
| is 
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his wool, to the very ſame perſon of whom he chuſes to pur- 
chaſe the cloaths, furniture, and inſtruments of trade which 

he wants. He ſells, therefore, his rude produce tor money, 

with which he can purchaſe, wherever it is to be had, the 

manufactured produce he has occaſion for. Land even re- 

places, in part, at leaſt, the capitals with which fiſheries and 

mines are cultivated. It is the produce of land which draws 

the fiſh from the waters; and it is the produce of the ſurface 

cf the earth which extracts the minerals from its bowels. 


Tur produce of land, mines, and ſiſheries, when their na- 
tural fertility is equal, is in proportion to the extent and 
proper apphcation of the capitals employed about them. 
When the capitals are equal and equally well applicd, it is in 
proportion to their natural fertility. 


In all countries where there is tolerable ſecurity, every 
man of common underſtanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever ſtock he can command in procuring either preſent 
' enjoyment or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
preſent enjoyment, it is a ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption. If it is employed in procuring future profit, it 
muſt procure this profit either by T4 with him, or by 
going from him. In the one caſe it is a fixed, in the other 
it is a circulating capital. A man muſt be perfectly crazy 
who, where there is tolerable ſecurity, does not eraploy all 
the ſtock which he commands, whether it be his own or 
borrowed of other people, in ſome one or other of thoſe 


three ways. 


In thoſe unfortunate countries, indeed, where men are 
continually afraid of the violence of their ſuperiors, they fre- 
quently bury and conceal a great part of their flock, in order 
to have it always at hand to carry with them to ſome place of 
ſafcty,-in caſe of their being 1 with any of thoſe 
diſaſters to which they contider themſelves as at all times 
expoſed. This is ſaid to be a common practice in Turkey, in 
Indoſtan, and, I believe, in moſt other governments of Aſia. 
It ſeems to have been a common practice among our anceſ- 
tors during the violence of the feudal government. Treaſure- 
trove was in thoſe times conſidered as no contemptible part 
of the revenue of the greateſt ſovereigns in Europe. It con- 
liſted in ſuch treaſure as was found concealed in the earth, 


and to which no particular perſon could prove any right. 
is 
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This was regarded in thoſe times as ſo important an object, 
that it was always conſidered as belonging to the ſovereign, 
and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 
unleſs the right to it had been conveyed to the latter by an 
expreſs clauſe in his charter. It was put upon the ſame — 
ing with gold and filver mines, which. without a ſpecial 
claufe in the charter, were never ſuppaſed to be compre- 
bended in the general grant of the lands, though mines of 
lead, copper, tin, and coal were, as things of ſmaller conſe- 
quence. 


EH AF. 
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Of Money confidered as a particular Branch of the general 
Stock of the Society, or of the Expence of maintaining the 
National Capital. 


Ir has been ſhewn in the firſt Book, that the price of the 
greater part of commodities reſolves itſelf into three parts, of 
which one pays the wages of the labour, another the profits 
of the ſtock, and a third the rent of the land which had 
been employed in producing and bringing them to market : 
that there are, indeed, ſome commodities of which the 
price is made up of two of thoſe parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of ſtock : and a very few in which it 
conſiſts altogether in one, the wages of labour : but that the 
price of every commodity neceſſarily reſolves itſelf into ſome 
one, or other, or all of theſe three parts; every part of it 
which goes neither to rent nor to wages, being neceſſarily 
profit to ſomebody. | | 


SINCE this is the caſe, it has been obſerved, with regard 
to every particular commodity, taken ſeparately ; it muſt be 
ſo with regard to all the commodities which compoſe the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. 'The whole price or exchange- 
able value of that annual produce, muft reſolve itſelf into the 
fame three parts, and be parcelled out among the different 
inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of their la- 
bour, the profits of their ſtock, or the rent of their land. 


Boer though the whole value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country is thus divided among and 
conſtitutes a revenue to its different inhabitants, yet as in the 
rent of a private eſtate we diſtinguiſh between the groſs 
rent and the neat rent, ſo may we hkewiſe in the revenue of 
all the inhabitants of a great country. 


TRR groſs rent of a private eſtate comprehends whatever 


is paid by the farmer; the neat rent, what remains fre: to 
the 
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the landlord, after deducting the expence of management, 
of repairs, and all other neceffary charges ; or what, with- 
out hurting his eſtate, he can afford to place in his ſtock 
reſcrved for immediate conſumption, or to ſpend upon his 
table, equipage, the ornaments of his houſe and furniture, 
private enjoyments and amuſements. His real wealth 
is in proportion, not to his groſs, but to his neat rent. 


THe groſs revenue of all the inhabitants of a great coun- 
try, comprehends the whole annual produce of their land and 
oY i the neat revenue, what remains free to them after 
deducting the expence of maintaining; firſt, their fixed ; 
and, ſecondly, their circulating capital; or what, without 
encroaching upon their capital, they can place in their ſtock 
reſerved for immediate conſumption, or ſpend upon their 
ſubſiſtence, conveniencies and amuſements. Their real wealth 
too 1s in proportion, not to their groſs, but to their neat 
revenue. 


THe whole expence of maintaining the fixed capital, muſt 
evidently be excluded from the neat revenue of the ſociety. 
Neither the materials neceſſary for ſupporting their uſeful 
machines and inſtruments of trade, their profitable build- 
ings, &c. nor the produce of the labour neceſlary for faſhion- 
ing thoſe materials into the proper form, can ever make any 
part of it. The price of that labour may indeed make a part 
of it; as the workmen ſo employed may place the whole value 
of their wages in their ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption. But in other ſorts of labour, both the price and 
the produce go to this ſtock, the price to that of the work- 
men, the produce to that of other people, whoſe ſubſiſtence, 
conveniencies, and amuſcments, are augmented by the labour 
of thoſe workmen. | 


THe intention of the fixed capital is to increaſe the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, or to enable the fame number of 
labourers to perform a much jon quantity of work. In 
a farm where all the neceſſary buildings, fences, drains, com- 
munications, &c. are in the moſt perfect good order, the 
ſame number of labourers and labouring cattle will raiſe a 
much greater produce, than in one of equal extent and 
equally good ground, but not furniſhed with equal conveni- 
encies. In manufactures the ſame number of hands, aſſiſted 
with the beſt machinery, will work up a much greater quan- 
tity of goods than with more imperſect inſtruments of trade. 


The 
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The expence which is properly laid out upon a fixed capital 


of any kind, is always repaid with great profit, and increaſes - 


the annual produce by a much greater value than that of the 
ſupport which ſuch improvements require. This ſupport, 
however, {till requires a certain portion of that produce. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a certain 


number of workmen, both of which might have been imme- 


diately employed to augment the food, cloathing and lodg- 
ing, the ſubſiſtence and conveniencies of the ſociety, are thus 
diverted to another employment, highly advantageous indeed, 
but ſtill different from this one. It is upon this account that 
all ſuch improvements in mechanicks, as enable the ſame 
number of workmen to perform an equal quantity of work, 
with cheaper and ſimpler machinery than had been ufual 
before, are always regarded as advantageous to every ſociety. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a certain 
number of workmen, which had before been employed in 
ſupporting a more complex and expenſive machinery, can 
afterwards be applied to augment the quantity of work which 
that or any other machinery is uſeful only for performing. 
The undertaker of ſome great manuſactory who employs a 
thouſand a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he 
can reduce this expence to five hundred, will naturally employ 
the other five hundred in purchaſing an additional quantity 
of materials to be wrought up by an additional number of 
workmen. The quantity of that work, therefore, which his 
machinery was uſeful only for performing, will naturally be 
augmented, and with it all the advantage and conveniency 
which the ſociety can derive from that work. 


Tux expence of maintaining the fixed capital in a great 
country, may very properly be compared to that of repairs in 
a private eſtate. e expence of repairs may frequently be 
neceſſary for ſupporting the produce of the eſtate, and con- 
ſenquently both the groſs and the neat rent of the landlord. 
When by a more proper direction, however, it can be dimi- 
niſned without occaſioning any diminution of produce, the 
groſs rent remains at leaſt the tame as beſore, and the neat 
rent is neceſſarily augmented. 


Bo r though the whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital is thus neceſſarily excluded from the neat revenue of 
the ſociety, it is not the ſame caſe with that of maintaining 
the circulating capital. Of the four parts of hich ths latter 
capital is compoſed, money, proviſions, materials, and foi hed 
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work, the three laſt, it has already been obſerved, are regu- 
larly withdrawn from it, and placed either in the fixed capital 
of the ſociety, or in their ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption. Whatever portion of thoſe conſumable goods is 
not employed in maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue 7 the ſociety. The 
maintenance of thoſe three parts of the circulating capital, 
therefore, withdraws no portion of the annual produce from 
the neat revenue of the ſociety, beſides what is neceſfary for 
maintaining the fixed capital. 


Tux circulating capital of a ſociety is in this reſpect differ- 
ent from that of an individual. That of an individual is totally 
excluded from making any part of his ncat revenue, which 
mult conſiſt altogether in his profits. But though the circu- 
lating capital of every individual makes a part of that of the 
ſociety to which he belongs, it is not upon that account 
totally excluded from making a part likewiſe of their neat 
revenue. Though the whole goods in a merchant's ſhop 
muſt by no means be placed in his own ſtock reſerved for 
immediate conſumption, they may in that of other people, 
who, from a revenue derived from other funds, may regularly 
replace their value to him, together with its profits, without 
occaſioning any diminution either of his capital or of 
theirs. 


Moxzey, therefore, is the only part of the circulating 
capital of a ſociety, of which the maintenance can occaſion 
any diminution in their neat revenue. | 


Tu fixed capital, and that part of the circulating capital 
which conſiſts in money ſo far as they affect the revenue of 
the ſociety, bear a very great reſemblance to one another. 


FiRsT, as thoſe machines and inſtruments of trade, &c. 
require a certain expence, firſt to erect them, and afterwards 
to ſupport them, both which expences, though they make 
a part of the Reg are deductions from the neat revenue of 
the ſociety; fo the ſtock of money which circulates in any 


country muſt require a certain expence, hrſt to collect it, 
and afterwards to ſupport it, both which expences, though 
they make a part of the groſs, are, in the ſame manner, de- 
ductions from the neat revenue of the ſociety. A certain 
quantitv of very valuable materials, gold and filver, and of 
very curious labour, inſtead of augmenting the ſtock r 

or 
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for immediate conſumption, the ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, 
and amuſements, of individuals, is employed in ſupporting 
that great but expenſive inſtrument of commerce, by means 
of which every individual in the ſociety has his ſubſiſtence, 
conveniencies, and amuſements, regularly diftributed to him 


in their proper proportions. 


SECONDLY, as the machines and inſtruments of trade, &c. 
which compoſe the fixed capital either of an individual 
or of a ſociety, make no'part either of the groſs or of the 
neat revenue of either; ſo money, by means of which the 
whole revenue of the ſociety is regularly diſtributed among 
all its different members, makes itſelf no part of that revenue. 
The great wheel of circulation is altogether different from 
the goods which are circulated by means of it. 'The revenue 
of the ſociety conſiſts altogether in thoſe goods, and not in 
the wheel which circulates them. In computing either the 
groſs or the neat revenue of any ſociety, we muſt always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money and goods, 


deduct the whole value of the money, of which not a ſingle 


farthing can ever make any part of either. 


IT is the ambiguity of language only which can make this 
propoſition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. When 
properly explained and underſtood, it is almoſt ſelf-evident. 


WHEN we talk of any particular ſum of money, we ſome- 


times mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is com- 
poſed ; and fometimes we include in our meaning ſome obſcure 
reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for it, 
or to the power of purchaſing which the poſſeſſion of it con- 
veys. Thus when we ſay, that the circulating money of 
England has been computed at eighteen millions, we mean 
only to expreſs the amount of the metal pieces, which: ſome 
writers have computed, or rather have ſuppoſed to circulate 
in that country. But when we fay that a man is worth fi 

or a hundred pounds 2 we mean commonly to expr 

not only the amount of the metal pieces which are annually 
paid to him, but the value of the goods which he ean annually 


purchaſe or eonſume. We mean commonly to aſcertain what 


is or ought to be his way of living, or the quantity and quality 


of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life in which he can 


with propriety indulge hunſelf. 


WuEX, by any particular ſum of money, we mean not 
only to expreſs the amount of the metal nieces of which it is 
compoſed, 
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compoſed, but to include in its ſigniſication ſome obſcure 
reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for them, 
the wealth or revenue which it in this caſe denotes, is equal 
only to one of the two values which are thus intimated ſome- 
what ambiguouſly by the ſame word, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former, to the money's worth more pro- 
perly than to the money. 


Tuus if a guinea be the weekly penſion of a particular 
perſon, he can in the courſe of the week ——— with it 
a certain quantity of ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and amuſe- 
ments. In proportion as this quantity is great or ſmall, ſo 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His weekly 
revenue 1s certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to what 
can be purchaſed with it, but only to one or other of thoſe 
two equal values; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to the guinea's worth rather than to the guinea. 


Ir the penſion of ſuch a perſon was paid to him, not in 
gold, but in a weekly bill for a guinea, his revenue ſurely 
would not ſo properly conſiſt in the piece of paper, as in 
what he could get for it. A guinea may be conſidered as a 
bill for a certain quantity of neceſſaries and conveniences upon 
all the tradeſmen in the neighbourhood. The revenue of 
the perſon to whom it is paid, does not ſo properly conſiſt 
in the piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be exchanged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no 
more value than the moſt uſeleſs piece of paper. 


Tou the weekly, or yearly revenue of all the different 
inhabitants of any country, in the ſame manner, may be, and 
in reality frequently 1s paid to them in money, their real 
riches, — the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muſt always be great or ſmall in pro- 
portion to the quantity of conſumable goods which they can 
all of them purchaſe with this money. The whole revenue 
of all of them taken together is evidently not equal to both 
the money and the conſumable goods; but only to one or 
other of thoſe two values, and to the latter more properly 
than to the former. | 


TxouGna we frequently, therefore, expreſs a perſon's 
revenue by the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, 


it is becauſe the amount of thoſe pieces regulates the extent 
of 
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of his power of purchaſing, or the value of the goods which 
he can annually afford to conſume. We ſtill conſider his 
revenue as conſiſting in this power of purchaſing or conſum- 
ing, and not in the pieces which convey it. 


Bur if this is ſufficiently evident even with regard to an 
individual, it is {till more pA with regard to a ſociety. 'The 
amount of the metal pieces which are annually paid to an 
individual, is often preciſely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the ſhorteſt and beſt expreſſion of its value. 
But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate in a 
ſociety, can never be equal to the revenue of all its members. 
As the ſame guinea which pays the weekly penſion of one 
man to-day, may pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a 
third the day thereafter, the amount of the metal pieces which 
annually circulate in any country, mult always be of much 
leſs value than the whole money penſions annually paid with 
them. But the power of purchaſing, or the goods which 
can ſucceſſively be bought with the whole of thoſe money 
penſions as they are ſucceſſively paid, muſt always be preciſely 
of the ſame value with thoſe penſions; as muſt likewiſe be 
the revenue of the different perſons to whom they are paid. 
That revenue, therefore, cannot conſiſt in thoſe metal pieces, 
of which the amount is ſo much inferior to its value, but in 
the power of purchaſing, in the goods which can ſucceſ- 
ſively be bought with them as they circulate from hand to 


hand. 


Monty, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the 
great inſtrument of commerce, like all other inſtruments of 
trade, though it makes a part and a very valuable part of the 
capital, — no part of the revenue of the ſociety to which 
it belongs; and though the metal pieces of which it is com- 
poſed, in the courſe of their annual circulation, diſtribute to 
every man the revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themſelves no part of that revenue. 


THIRDLY, and laſtly, the machines and inſtruments of 
trade, &c. which compoſe the fixed capital, bear this further 
reiemblayce to that part of the circulating capital which con- 
fifts in money; that as every ſaving in the expence of creQing 
and tupporting thofe machines, which does not diminiſh the 

yy 


prot ers of labour, is an improvement of the neat 
R of 1: ſociety; ſo every ſaving in the expence of col- 
„ 41:1 porting that part of the circulating capital 


which 
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which conſiſts in money, is an improvement of exactly the 
ſame kind. 


IT is ſuſſiciently obvious, and it has partly too been explained 
already, in what manner every ſaving in the expence of ſup- 
porting the fixed capital is an improvement of the neat reve- 
nue of the ſociety. The whole capital of the undertaker of 
every work is neceffarily divided between his fixed and his 
circulating capital. While his whole capital remains the fame, 
the ſmaller the one part, the greater muſt neceſſarily be the 
other. It is the circulating capital which furniſhes the mate- 
rials and wages of labour, and puts induſtry into motion. 
Every ſaving, therefore, in the expence of maintaining the 
fixed capital, which does not diminiſh the productive powers 
of labour, muſt increaſe the fund which puts induſtry into 
motion, and confequently the arinual produce of land and 
labour, the real revenue of every ſociety. 


Tux ſubſtitution of paper in the room of gold and ſilver 
money, replaces a very expenſive inſtrument of commerce 
with one much lefs coſtly, and ſometimes cqually convenient. 
Circulation comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
coſts lefs both to erect and to maintain than the old one. But 
in what manner this operation is performed, and in whit 
manner it tends to increaſe either the groſs or the neat reve- 
nue of the fociety, is not altogether ſo obvious, and may 
therefore require ſome further explication. 


THERE are ſeveral different ſorts of paper money; but 
the circulating notes of banks and bankers are the ſpecies 
which is beſt known, and which ſeems beſt adapted for this 


purpoſe. 


Wur the people of any particular country have ſuch 
confidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence of a parti- 
cular banker, as to believe that he is always ready to pay 
upon demand ſuch of his promiſſory notes as are likely to be 
at any time preſented to him; thoſe notes come to have the 
ſame currency as gold and filver money, from the confidence 
that ſuch money can at any time be had for them. 


A PARTICULAR banker lends among his cuſtomers his 
own promiſſory notes, to the extent, we ſhall ſuppoſe, of a 
kundred thouſand pounds. As thoſe notes ſerve all the pur- 

| | poſes 
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ſes of money, his debtors pay him the ſame intereſt as if 
he had lent them ſo much money. 'This intereſt is the ſource 
of his gain. Though ſome of thoſe notes are continually 
coi biick -upon him for payment, part of them continue | 
to circulate for months and years together. "Though he has | 
enerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the extent of a 1 
— thouſand pounds, twenty thouſand pounds in gold 
and ſilver may, frequently be a ſufficient proviſion for anſwer- 
ing occaſional demands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 
thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver perform all the functions 
which a hundred thouſand could otherwiſe have performed. 
The ſame exchanges may be made, the ſame quantity of con- 
ſumable goods may be circulated and diſtributed to their pro- 
per conſumers, by means of his promiſſory notes, to the 
value of a hundred thouſand pounds, as by an equal value of 
Id and filver money. Eighty thouſand pounds of gold and 
fler, therefore, can, in this manner, be ſpared from the 
circulation of the country; and if different operations of the 
ſame kind ſhould, at the ſame time, be carried on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus 
be conducted with a fifth part only of the gold and ſilver 
which would otherwiſe have been requiſite. 


— 
. * 
- 
22 


Lr us ſuppoſe, for example, that the whole circulating 
money of ſome particular country amounted, at a parti- 
cular time, to one million ſterling, that ſum being then 
ſufficient for circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour. Let us ſuppoſe too, that ſometime there- 
after, different banks and bankers iſſued promiſſory notes, 
payable to the bearer, to the extent of one million, re- 
ſerving in their different coffers two hundred thouſand 
pounds for anſwering occaſional demands. 'There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thouſand 
pounds in gold and filver, and a million of bank notes, or 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds of paper and money toge- 
ther. But the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country had before required only one million to circulate and 
diſtribute it to its proper conſumers, and that annual produce 
cannot be immediately augmented by thoſe operations of 
banking. One million, therefore, will be ſufficient to circu- 
late it after them. 'The goods to be bought and fold being 
p_ the ſame as before, the ſame quantity of money will 

ſufficient for buying and ſelling them. 'The channel of 
circulation, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſhon, will 
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remain preciſely the ſame as before. One million we have 
ſuppoſed ſufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, 
is poured into it beyond this ſum, cannot run in it, but 
mult overflow. One million eight hundred thouſand pounds 
are poured into it. Eight hundred thouſand pounds, there- 


fore, muſt overflow, that ſum being over and above what 


can be employed in the circulation of the country. But 
though this ſum cannot be employed at home, it is too valu- 
able to be allowed to lie idle. It will, therefore, be ſent 
abroad, in order to ſeek that profitable employment which it 
cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; be- 


cauſe at a diſtance from the banks which iſſue it, and from 


the country in which payment of it can be exacted by law, 
it will not be received in common payments. Gold and ſil- 
ver, therefore, to the amount of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds will be ſent abroad, and the channel of home circu- 
lation will remain filled with a million of paper, inſtead of 
the million of thoſe metals which filled it before. 


Bur though ſo great a quantity of gold and ſilver is thus 
ſent abroad, we mult not imagine that it is ſent abroad for 
nothing, or that its proprietors make a preſent of it to fo- 
reign nations. They will exchange it for foreign goods of 
ſome kind or another, in order to ſupply the conſumption ei- 
ther of ſome other foreign country, or of their own. . 


Ir they employ it in purchaſing goods in one foreign coun- 

in order to ſupply the conſumption of another, or in what 

is called the carrying trade, whatever profit they make will 

be an addition to the neat revenue of their own country. It 

is like a new fund, created for carrying on a new trade; do- 

meſtic buſineſs being now tranſacted by paper, and the gold 
and filver being converted into a fund for this new trade. 


Ir they empioy it in purchaſing foreign goods for home 
conſumption, they may either, firſt, purchaſe ſuch goods as 
are likely to be conſumed: by idle people who produce no- 


thing, ſuch as foreign wines, foreign ſilks, &c.; or, ſe- 


condly, they may purchaſe an additional ſtock of materials, 
tools, and proviſions, in order to maintain and employ 
an additional number of induſtrious people, who re- produce, 
with a profit, the value of their annual conſumption. 


80 
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So far as it is employed in the firſt way, it promotes pro- 
digality, increaſes expence and conſumption without increa- 
ſing production, or eſtabliſhing any permanent fund for ſup- 
porting that expence, and is in every reſpect hurtful to the 
ſociety. 


So far as it is employed in the ſecond way, it promotes 
induſtry; and though it increaſes the conſumption of the 
ſociety, it provides a permanent fund for ſupporting that con- 
ſumption, the people who conſume re-producing, with a 
profit, the whole value of their annual conſumption. The 
groſs revenue of the ſociety, the annual produce of their land 
and labour, 1s increaſed by the whole value which the labour 
of thoſe workmen adds to the materials upon which they are 
employed; and their neat revenue by what remains of this 
value, after deducting what is neceſſary for ſupporting the 
tools and inſtruments of their trade. 


THAT the greater part of the gold and filver which, being 
forced abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is employed in 

urchaſing foreign goods for home conſumption, is and muſt 
be employed in purchaſing thoſe of this ſecond kind, ſeems 
not only probable but almoſt unavoidable. Though fome 
particular men may ſometimes increaſe their expence very 
conſiderably though their revenue does not increaſe at all, we 
may be aſſured that no claſs or order of men ever does ſo; 
becauſe, though the principles of common prudence do not 
always govern the conduct of every individual, they always 
inftuence that of the majority of every claſs or order. But 
the revenue of idle people conſidered as a claſs or order, can- 
not, in the ſmalleſt degree, be increafed by thoſe operations 
of banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot be 
much increaſed by them, though that of a few individuals 
among them may, and in reality ſometimes is. The demand 
of idle people, therefore, for foreign goods, being the ſame, 
or very _ the ſame, as before, a very ſmall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thoſe operations of 


banking, is employed in purchaſing foreign goods for home 
conſumption, is likely to be employed in purchaſing thoſe for 
their uſe. The greater part of it will naturally be deſtined 


for the employment of induſtry, and not for the maintenance 
of idleneſs. | f 


VU 2! 2 WHEN 
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WHEN we compute the quantity of induſtry which the 
circulating capital of any ſociety can employ, we muſt always 
have regard to thoſe parts of it only, which conſiſt in proviſi- 
ons, materials, and finiſned work: the other, which conſiſts 
in money, and which ſerves only to circulate thoſe three, 
muſt always be deducted. In order to put induſtry into 
motion, three things are requiſite ; materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recompence for the ſake 
of which the work is done. Money is neither a material to 
work upon, nor a tool to work with ; and though the wages 
of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his real 
revenue, like that of all other men, conſiſts, not in the money, 
but in the money's worth; not in the metal pieces, but in 
what can be got for them. 


THE quantity of induſtry which any capital can employ, 
muſt, evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom 
it can ſupply with materials, tools, and a maintenance ſuita- 
ble to the nature of the work. Money may be requiſite for 
purchaſing the materials and tools of the work, as well as the 
maintenance of the workmen. But the quantity of induſtry 
which the whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal 
both to the money which purchaſes, and to the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which are purchaſed with it; but 
| only to one or other of thoſe two valucs, and to the latter 
] more properly than to the former. 


WHEN paper is ſubſtituted in the room of gold and filver 
money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, 
| which the whole circulating capital can ſupply, may be in- 
| creaſed by the whole value of gold and ſilver which uſed to 
f be employed in purchaſing them. The whole value of the 
; great wheel of circulation and diſtribution, is added to the 
| goods which are circulated and diſtributed by means of it. 
; The operation, in ſome meaſure, reſembles that of the un- 
| dertaker of ſome great work, who, in conſequence of ſome 
improvement in mechanicks, takes down his old machinery 
| and adds the difference between its price and that of the new 
to his circulating capital, to the fund from which he furniſhes 
| materials and wages to his workmen, 


WHAT is the proportion which the circulating money of 
any country bears to the whole value of the annual produce 
circulated by means of it, it is, perhaps, impoſſible to a 

determine. 
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determine. It has been computed by different authors at a 
fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of that 
value. But how ſmall ſoever the proportion which the cir- 
culating money may bear to the whole value of the annual, 
produce, as but a part, and frequently but a ſmall part, of 
that produce, is ever deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry,' 
it muſt always bear a very conſiderable proportion to that 
part. When, therefore, by the ſubſtitution of paper, the 
Id and ſilver neceſſary for circulation is reduced to, per- 
aps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if the value of only 
the greater part of the other four-fifths be added to the funds 
which are deſtined for the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt 
rake a very conſiderable addition to the quantity of that in-' 
duſtry, and, conſequently, to the value of the annual produce 
of land and labour. 


Ax operation of this kind has, within theſe five-and-. 
twenty or thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the 
erection of new banking companies in almoſt every conſider- 
able town, and even in ſome country villages. e effects 
of it have been preciſely thoſe above deſeribed. The buſineſs 
of the country is almoſt entirely carried on by means of the 
paper of thoſe different banking companies, with which pur- 
chaſes and payments of all kinds are commonly made. 
Silver very ſeldom appears except in the change of a twenty 
ſhillings bank note, and gold ſtill ſeldomer. But though the- 
conduct of all thoſe different companies has not been unex-' 
ceptionable, and has accordingly required an act of parſia- 
ment to regulate it; the country, notwithſtanding, has evi- 
dently derived great beneſit from their trade. I have heard 
it aſſerted, that the trade of the city of Glaſgow doubled in 
about fifteen years after the firſt erection of the banks there; 
and that the trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled 
ſince the firſt erection of the two public banks at Edinburgh, 
of which the one, called The Bank of Scotland, was ela- 
bliſhed by act of parliament in 1695; the other, called The 
Royal Bank, by royal charter in 1727. Whether the trade, 
either of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glaſgow in 
particular, has really increafed in ſo great a proportion, 
during ſo ſhort a period, I do not pretend to know. If 
either of them has increaſed in this proportion, it ſeems to 
be an effect too great to be accounted for by the ſole opera- 
tion of this cauſe. That the trade and induſtry of Scothand, 


however, have increaſed very conſiderably during this period, 
and 
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and that the banks have contributed a good deal to this in- 
creaſe, cannot be doubted. 


THE value of the filver money which circulated in Scot- 
land before the union, in 1707, and which, immediately after 
it, was brought into the bank of Scotland in order to be re- 
coined, amounted to 411,117/. loc. gd. ſterling. No ac- 
count has been got of the gold coin; but it appears from the 
antient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the value of the 
gold annually coined ſomewhat exceeded that of the ſilver *. 
There were a good many people too upon this occaſion, who, 
from a difhdence of repayment, did not bring their filver 
into the bank of Scotland : and there was, beſides, ſome 
Engliſh coin, which was not called in. 'The whole value of 
the gold and ſilver, therefore, which circulated in Scotland 
before the union, cannot be eſtimated at leſs than a million 
ſterling. It ſeems to have conſtituted almoſt the whole cir- 
culation of that country ; for though the circulation of the 
bank of Scotland, which had then mo rival, was conſider- 
able, it ſeems to have made but a very ſmall part of the 
whole. In the preſent times the whole circulation of Scot- 
land cannot be eſtimated at leſs than two millions, of which 
that part which conſiſts in gold and ſilver, moſt probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though the circu- 
lating gold and filver of Scotland have ſuffered ſo great a 
diminution during this period, its real riches and proſ- 
perity do not appear to have ſuffered any. Its agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade, on the contrary, the annual 
produce of its land and labour, have evidently been aug- 
mented. 


IT is chiefly by diſcounting bills of exchange, that is, by 
advancing money upon them before they are due, that the 

eater part of banks and bankers iſſue their promiſſory notes. 
hey deduct always, upon whatever ſum they advance, the 
legal intereſt till the bill ſhall become due. The payment of 
the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value 
of what had been advanced, together with a clear profit of 
the intereſt. The banker who advances to the merchant 
whoſe bill he diſcounts, not gold and filver, but his own pro- 
miſſory notes, has the advantage of being able to diſcount to 
a greater amount, by the whole value of his promiſſory notes, 


which he finds by experience, are commonly in circulation. 
| He 


* Sce Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's Diplomata, & c. Scotlæ. 
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He is thereby enabled to make his clear gain of intereſt on ſo 
much a larger ſum. 


Tax commerce of Scotland, which at preſent is not very 
great, was ſtill more inconſiderable when the two firſt bank- 
ing companies were eſtabliſhed ; and thoſe companies would 
have had but little trade, had they confined their buſineſs 
to the diſcounting of bills of exchange. They invented, 
therefore, another method of iſſuing their 1 notes; 
by granting, what they called, cath accounts, that is . giving 
credit to the extent of a certain ſum (two or three thouſand 
pounds, for example), to any individual who could procure 
two perſons of undoubted credit and good landed eſtate to 
become ſurety for him, that whatever money ſhould be ad- 
vanced to him, within the ſum for which the credit had been 
given, ſhould be repaid upon demand, together with the legal 
intereſt. Credits of this kind are, I believe, commonly 
granted by banks and bankers in all different parts of the 
world. But the eaſy terms upon which the Scotch banking 
companies accept of re- payment are, ſo far as I know, pecu- 
liar to them, and have, perhaps, been the principal cauſe, 
both of the great trade of thoſe companies, and of the benefit 
which the country has received from it. 


WHOEVER has a credit of this kind with one of thoſe 
companies, and borrows a thouſand pounds upon it, for ex- 
ample, may repay this ſum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty 
pounds at a time, the company diſcounting a proportionable 
part of the intereſt of the great ſum from the day on which 
each of thoſe ſmall ſums is paid in, till the whole be in this 
manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and almoſt all 
men of buſineſs, find it convenient to keep ſuch caſh ac- 
counts with them, and are-thereby intereſted to promote the 
trade of thoſe companies, by readily receiving their notes in 
all payments, and by encouraging all thoſe with whom they 
have any influence to do the — The banks, when their 
cuſtomers apply to them for money, generally advance it to 
them in their own promiſſory notes. Theſe the merchants 
pay away to the manufacturers for goods, the manufacturers 
to the farmers for materials and proviſions, the farmers to 
their landlords for rent, the landlords repay them to the iner- 
chants for the conveniencies and luxuries with which they 
ſupply them, and the merchants again return them to the 


banks 
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banks in order to balance their caſh accounts, or to re- 
place what they may have borrowed of them; and thus 
almoſt the whole money buſineſs of the country is tranſ- 


ated by means of them. Hence, the great trade of thoſe 


By means of thoſe caſh accounts every merchant can, 
without _ nce, carry on a greater trade than he other- 
wiſe could do. If there are two merchants, one in London, 
and the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal ſtocks in the 
ſame branch of trade, the Edinburgh merchant can, without 
imprudence, carry on a greater trade, and give employment 
_ cater — of — than the —— — 
Fhe *** merchant muſt always keep by him a conſider- 
able ſum of money, either in his own coffers, or in thoſe of 
his banker, who gives him no intereſt for it, in order to an- 
ſwer the demands continually coming upon him for payment 
of the goods which he purchaſes upon credit. Let the ordi- 
nary amount of this ſum be ſuppoſed five hundred pounds. 
The value of the goods in his warehouſe muſt always be leſs 
by five hundred pounds than it would have been, had he not 
been obliged to keep ſuch a ſum unemployed. Let us ſuppoſe 
that he generally diſpoſes of his whole ſtock upon hand, or of 
goods to the value of his whole ſtock upon hand, once in the 

By being obliged to keep ſo great a ſum unemployed, 
— Nel in a year five hundred pounds worth leſs goods 
than he might otherwiſe have done. His annual profits muſt 
be leſs by all that he could have made by the ſale of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods ; and the number of peo- 
ple employed: in preparing his goods for the market, —1 be 
leſs by all thoſe that five hundred pounds more ſtock could 
have employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, keeps no money unemployed for anſwering ſuch occa- 
ſional demands. When they actually come upon him, he 
fatisfies them from his caſh account with the bank, and 
— replaces the ſum borrowed with the money or 
paper which comes in from the occaſional ſales of his goods. 
With the ſame ſtock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 
have at all times in his warehouſe a larger quantity of goods 
than the London merchant; and can thereby both make a 
greater profit himſelf, and give conſtant employment to a 
greater number at induſtrious people who prepare thoſe . 

gr 
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for the market. Hence the great benefit which the country 
has derived from this trade. 


Tun facility of diſcounting bills of exchange, it may be 
thought indeed, gives the Engliſh merchants a conveniency 
equivalent to the caſh accounts of the Scotch merchants. 
But the Scotch merchants, it muſt be remembered, can diſ- 
count their bills of exchange as eaſily as the Engliſh mer- 
chants 3 and have, beſides, the additional conveniency of their 
caſh accounts. 


THE whole paper money of every kind which can eaſily 
circulate in any country never can exceed the value of the 
gold and ſilver, of which it ſupplies the place, or which (the 
commerce being ſuppoſed the ſame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty ſhilling notes, for 
example, are the loweſt paper money current in Scotland, 
the whole of that currency which can eaſily circulate there 
cannot exceed the ſum of gold and filver, which would be 
neceſſary for tranſacting the annual exchanges of twenty 
ſhillings value and upwards uſually tranſacted within that 
country. Should the circulating paper at any time exceed 
that ſum, as the exceſs could neither be ſent abroad nor be 
employed in the circulation of the country, it muſt immedi- 
ately return upon the banks to be exchanged for gold and 
ſilver. Many people would immediately perceive that they 
had more of this paper than was neceflary for tranſacting 
their buſineſs at home, and as they could not ſend it abroad, 
they would immediately demand payment of it from the 
banks. When this ſuperfluous paper was converted into 
gold and filver, they could eaſily find a uſe for it by ſending 
it abroad; but they could find none while it remained in the 
ſhape of paper. There would immediately, therefore, be a 
run upon the banks to the whole extent of this ſuperfluous. 
paper, and, if they ſhowed any difficulty or backwardneſs in 
payment, to a much greater extent; the alarm, which this 
would occaſion, neceſſarily increaſing the run. 


OvER and above the expences which are common to ev 
branch of trade; ſuch as the expence of houſe-rent, the wa- 
ges of ſervants, clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences pe- 
culiar to a bank conſiſt chiefly in two articles : Firſt, in the. 
expence of keeping at all times in its coffers, for anſwering. 

| the 
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the occaſional demands of the holders of its notes, a large 
ſum of money, of which it loſes the intereſt : And, ſecondly, 
in the expence of repleniſhing thoſe coffers as faſt as they are 
emptied by anſwering ſuch occaſional demands. 


A BANKING company, which iſſues more paper than can 
be dee in the circulation of the country, and of which 
the exceſs is continually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in proportion to 
this exceſhve increaſe of their circulation, but in a much 

eater proportion ; their notes returning upon them much 
aſter than in proportion to the exceſs of their quantity. 
Such a company, therefore, ought to increaſe the firſt 
article of their expence, not only in proportion to this forced 
increaſe of their buſineſs, but in a much greater proportion. 


THe coffers of ſuch a company too, though they ought to 
be filled much fuller, yet muſt empty themſelves much faſter 
than if their buſineſs was confined within more reaſonable 
bounds, and muſt require, not only a more violent, but a 
more conſtant and uninterrupted exertion of expence in or- 
der to repleniſh them. The coin too, which is thus conti- 
nually drawn in ſuch large quantities from their coffers, can- 
not be employed in the circulation of the country. It comes 
in place of a paper which is over and above what can be em- 
ployed in that circulation, and is therefore over and above what 
can be employed in it too. But as that coin will not be allowed to 
lie idle, it muſt, in one ſhape or another, be ſent abroad, in or- 
der to find that profitable employment which it cannot find 
at home; and this continual exportation of gold and filver, 
by enhancing the difhculty, muſt neceſſarily enhance ſtill 
further the expence of the bank, in finding new gold and ſil- 
ver in order to repleniſh thoſe coffers, which empty them- 
ſelves ſo very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, muſt, 
in proportion to this forced increaſe of their buſineſs, 
* the ſecond article of their expence ſtill more than 
the firſt. 


Lu r us ſuppoſe that all the paper of a particular bank, 
which the circulation of the country can eaſily abſorb and 
employ, amounts exactly to forty thouſand pounds; and that 


for anſwering occaſional demands, this bank is obliged to 
"I keep 
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keep at all times in its coffers ten thouſand pounds in gold 
and filver. Should this bank attempt to circulate forty-four 
thouſand pounds, the four thouſand pounds which are over 
and above what the circulation can eaſily abſorb and employ, 
will return upon it almolt as faſt as they are iſſued. For an- 
ſwering occaſional demands, therefore, this bank ought to 
keep at all times in its coffers, not eleven thouſand pounds 
only, but fourteen thouſand pounds. It will thus gain no- 
thing by the intereſt of the four thouſand pounds exceſſive 
circulation; and it will loſe the whole expence of continually 
collecting four thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver, which will 
be continually going out of its coffers as faſt as they are brought 
into them. 


Hap every particular banking company always underſtood 
and attended to its own particular intereſt, the circulation 
never could have been overitocked with paper money. But 
every particular banking company has not always under- 
{tood or attended to its own particular intereſt, and the 
circulation has frequently been overſtocked with paper 
money. 


By iſſuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the ex- 
ceſs was continually returning, in order to be exchanged for 
gold and filver, the bank of England was for many years to- 
gether obliged to coin gold to the extent of between eight 
hundred thouſand pounds and a million a year; or at an ave- 
rage, about eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. For 
this great coinage the bank (in conſequence of the worn and 
degraded ſtate into which the gold coin had fallen a few years 
ago) was frequently obliged to purchaſe gold bullion at the 
high price of four pounds an ounce, which it ſoon after iſ- 
ſued in coin at 30. 17s. 1044. an ounce, loſing in this manner 
between two and a half and thre? per cent. upon the coinage 
of ſo very large a ſum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
ſeignorage, though the government was properly at the ex- 
pence of the coinage, this liberality of government did not 
prevent altogether the expence of the bank. 


Tur Scotch banks, in conſequence of an exceſs of the 
ſame kind, were all obliged to employ conſtantly agents at 
London to collect money for them, at an expence which was 
ſeldom below one and a half or two per cent. This money 


Was 
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was ſent down by the waggon, and inſured by the carriers 
at an additional expence of three quarters per cent. or fifteen 
ſhillings on the hundred pounds. Thoſe agents were not 
always able to repleniſh the coffers of their employers ſo faſt 
as they were emptied. In this caſe the reſource of the 
banks was, to: draw upon their correſpondents in Lon- 
don bills of exchange to the extent of the ſum which 
they wanted. When thoſe correſpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the payment of this ſum, together with 
the intereſt and the commiſhon, ſome of thoſe banks, 
from the diſtreſs into which their exceſſive circulation had 
thrown them, had ſometimes no other means of ſatisfying 
this draught but by drawing a ſecond ſet of bills either upon 
the ſame or upon ſome other correſpondents in London; and 
the ſame ſum, or rather bills for the ſame ſum, would in this 
manner make ſometimes more than two or three journies; 
the debtor, bank, paying always the intereſt and commiſſion 
upon the whole accumulated ſum. Even thoſe Scotch banks 
which never diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their extreme im- 
prudence, were ſometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
reſource. | 


Tx gold coin which was paid out either by the bank of 
England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part 
of their paper which was over and above what could be 
employed in the circulation of the country, being likewiſe 
over and and above what could be employed in that circula- 
tion, was ſometimes ſent abroad in the ſhape of coin, ſome- 
times melted down and ſent abroad in the ſhape of bullion, 
and ſometimes melted down and ſold to the bank of England 
at the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was the 
neweſt, the heavieſt, and the beſt pieces only which were 
carefully picked out of the whole coin, and either ſent 
abroad or melted down. At home, and while they re- 
mained in the ſhape of coin, thoſe heavy pieces were of 
no more value than the light, but they were of more value 
abroad, or when melted down into bullion, at home. 'The 
bank of England, notwithſtanding their great annual coin- 
age, found to their aſtoniſhment, that there was every year 
the ſame ſcarcity of coin as there had been the year before ; 
and that notwithſtanding the great quantity of good and new 
coin which was every year iſſued from the bank, the ſtate of 
the coin, inſtead of growing better and better, became every 


year worſe and worſe. Every year they found themſelves 
under 


— 
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under the neceſſity of coining nearly the ſame quantity of 
gold as they had coined the year before, and from the con- 
tinual riſe in the price of gold bullion, in conſequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the expence of 
this great annual coinage became every year greater and 
greater. The bank of England, it is to be obſerved, by ſup- 

lying its own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
ſupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is continually 
flowing from thoſe coſfers in a great variety of ways. What- 
ever coin therefore was wanted to ſupport this exceſſive cir- 
culation both of Scotch and Engliſh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this exceſſive circulation occaſioned in the neceſſary 
coin of the kingdom, the bank of England was obliged to 
ſupply them. The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them 
very dearly for their own imprudence and inattention. But 
the bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own 
imprudence, but-for the much greater imprudence of almoſt 
all the Scotch banks. 


Tas over-trading of ſome bold projectors in both parts of 
the united kingdom, was the original cauſe of this exceſſive 
circulation of paper money. 


Wu a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant 
or undertaker of any kind, 1s not, either the whole capital 
with which he trades, or even any conſiderable part of that 
capital; but that part of it only, which he would otherwiſe 
be obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money 
for anſwering occaſional demands. If the paper money 
which the bank advances never exceeds this value, it can 
never exceed the value of the gold and filver, which would 
neceſſarily circulate in the country if there was no paper 
money; it can never exceed the quantity which the circula- 
tion of the country can eaſily abſorb and employ. 


WHEN a bank diſcounts to a merchant a real bill of 
exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and 
which, as ſoon as it becomes due, is really paid by that 
debtor ; it only advances to him a part of the value which 
he would otherwiſe be obliged to keep by him unemployed, 
and in ready money for at occaſional demands. The 


1 of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
the value of what it had advanced, together with the 


intereſt. 
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intereſt, The coffers of the bank, fo far as its dealings are 
confined to ſuch cuſtomers, reſemble a water pond, from 
which, though a ſtream is continually running out, yet 
another is continually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out; ſo that, without any further care or. attention, 
the pond keeps always equally, or very near equally full, 
Little or no expence can ever be neceſſary for repleniſhing 
the coffers of ſuch a bank. 


A MERCHANT, without over-trading, may frequently have 
occaſion for a ſum of ready money, even when he has no 
bills to diſcount. When a bank, beſides diſcounting his bills, 
advances him likewiſe upon ſuch occaſions, ſuch, ſums upon 
his caſh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repayment as 
the money comes in from the occaſional ſale of his goods, 
upon the eaſy terms of the banking companies of Scotland ; 
it diſpenſes him entirely from the neceſſity of keeping any 
part of his ſtock by him unemployed, and in ready money 
for anſwering occaſional demands. When ſuch demands 
aCtually come upon him, he can anſwer them ſufficiently 
from his caſh account. 'The bank, however, in dealing with 
ſuch cuſtomers, ought to obſerve with great attention, whe- 
ther in the courſe of ſome ſhort period (of four, five, ſix, or 
eight months, for example) the ſum of the repayments 
which it commonly receives from them, is, or is not, fully 
equal to that of the advances which it commonly makes to 
them. If, within the courſe of ſuch ſhort periods, the ſum 
of the repayments from certain cuſtomers is, upon moſt 
occaſions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may ſafely 
continue to deal with ſuch cuſtomers. Though the ſtream 
which is in this caſe continually running out from its coffers 
may be very large, that which is continually running into 
them mult be at leaſt equally large; ſo that without any fur- 
ther care or attention thoſe coffexs are likely to be always 
equally or very near equally full; and ſcarce ever to require 
any extraordinary expence to repleniſh them. If, on the con- 
trary, the ſum of the repayments from certain other cuſtom- 
ers talls commonly very much ſhort of the advances which 
it makes to them, it cannot with any ſafety continue to deal 
with ſuch cuſtomers, at leaſt if they continue to deal with it 
in this manner. The ſtream which is in this caſe continually 
running out from its coffers is neceſlarily much larger than 
that which is continually running in; ſo that, unleſs they are 
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repleniſhed by ſome great and continual effort of expence, 
thoſe coffers muſt ſoon be exhauſted altogether. 


Tux banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were 
for a long time very careful to require frequent and regular 
repayments from all their cuſtomers, and did not care to deal 
with any perſon, whatever might be his fortune or credit, 
who did not make, what they called, frequent and regular 
operations with them. By this attention, beſides ſaving almoſt 
entirely the extraordinary expence of repleniſhing their cof- 
fers, they gained two other very conſiderable advantages. 


FiRsT, by this attention they were enabled to make ſome 
tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declining cir- 
cumſtances of their debtors, without being obliged to look 
out for any other evidence beſides what their own books 
afforded them; men being for the moſt part either regular 
or irregular in their repayments, according as their circum- 
ſtances are either thriving or declining. A private man who 
lends out his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, may, either by himſelf or his agents, obſerve and 
enquire both conſtantly and carefully into the conduct and 
ſituation of each of them. But a banking company, which 
lends money to perhaps five hundred different people, and of 
which the attention is continually occupied by objects of a 
very different kind, can have no regular information con- 


cerning the conduct. and circumſtances of the greater part of 


its debtors beyond what its own books afford it. In requiring 
frequent and regular payments from all their cuſtomers, the 
banking companies of Scotland had probably this advantage 


in view. 


SECONDLY, by this attention they ſecured themſelves from 
the poſhbility of iſſuing more paper money than what the 
circulation of the country could eafily abſorb and employ. 
When they obſerved, that within moderate periods of time 
the repayments of a particular cuſtomer were upon moſt 
occaſions fully equal to the advances which they had made to 
him, they might be aſſured that the paper money which they 
had advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded the quan- 
tity of gold and filver which he would otherwiſe have been 
obliged to keep by him for anſwering occaſional demands; 
and that, conſequently the paper money, which they had 
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circulated by his means, had not at any time exceeded the 
_—_ of gold and filver which would have circulated in 

e country, had there been no 2 money. The fre- 
| id regularity and amount of his repayments would 
ufficiently demonſtrate that the amount of their advances 
had at no time exceeded that part of his capital which he 
would otherwiſe have been obliged to keep by him, unem- 
ployed and in ready money for anſwering occaſional de- 
mands ; that is, for the purpoſe of keeping the reſt of his 
capital in conſtant employment. It is this part of his capital 
only which, within moderate periods of time, is continually 
returning to every dealer in the ſhape of money, whether 
- paper or coin, and continually going from him in the ſame 
ſhape. If the advances of the bank had commonly exceeded 
this part of his capital, the ordinary amount of his repay- 
ments could not, within moderate periods of time, have 
equalled the ordinary amount of its advances. The ſtream 
which, by means of his dealings, was continually running 
into the coffers of the bank, could not have been equal to 
the ſtream which, by means of the ſame dealings, was con- 
tinually running out. The advances of the bank paper, by 
exceeding the quantity of gold and filver which, had there 
been no ſuch advances, he would have been obliged to keep 
by him for anſwering occaſional demands, might ſoon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver which (the 
commerce being ſuppoſed the fame) would have circulated in 
the country had there been no paper money; and conſe- 
quently to exceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eaſily abſorb and employ; and the exceſs of 
this paper money would immediately have returned upon the 
bank in order to be exchanged for gold and ſilver. This 
ſecond advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps ſo 
well underſtood all the different banking companies of 


Scotland as the firſt. 


WHEN, partly by the convenicncy of diſcounting bills, 
and partly by that of caſh accounts, the creditable traders of 
any country can be diſpenſed from the neceſſity of keeping 
any part of their ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready 
. for anſwering occaſional demands, they can reaſonably 
expect no further aſſiſtance from banks and bankers, who, 
when they have or thus far, cannot, conſiſtently with their 


own intereſt and ſafety, go farther. A bank cannot, con- 
| ſiſtently 
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ſiſtently with its own intereſt, advance to a trader the whole 
or even the greater part of the circulating capital with which 
he trades 3 becauſe, though that capital is continually return- 
ing to him in the ſhape of money, and going from him in 
the ſame ſhape, yet the whole of the returns 1s too diſtant 
from the whole of the out-goings, and the ſum of his repay- 
ments could not equal the ſum of its advances within ſuch 
moderate periods of time as ſuit the conveniency of a bank. 
Still leſs could a bank afford to advance him any conſiderable 
part of his fixed capital; of the capital which the under- 
taker of an iron forge, for example, employs in erecting 
his forge and ſmelting-houſe, his work-houſes and ware- 
houſes, the dwelling-houſes of his work-men, &c.; of the 
capital which the undertaker of a mine employs in ſinking 
his ſhafts, in erecting engines for drawing out the water, in 
making roads and waggon-ways, &c.; of the capital which 
the perſon who undertakes to improve land employs in clear- 
ing, draining, encloſing, manuring and ploughing waſte and 
uncultivated fields, in building farm-houſes, with all their 
neceſſary appendages of ſtables, granaries, &c. 'The returns 
of the fixed capital are in almoſt all cafes much flower 
than thoſe of the circulating capital z and ſuch expences, 
even when laid out with the greateſt prudence and judgment, 
very ſeldom return to the undertaker till after a period of 
many years, a period by far too diſtant to ſuit the conveni- 
ency of a bank. Traders and other undertakers may, no 
doubt, with great propriety, carry on a very conſiderable 
part of their projects with borrowed money. In juſtice to 
their creditors, however, their own capital ought, in this 
caſe, to be ſuthcient to enſure, if I may ſay ſo, the capital 
of thoſe creditors; or to render it extremely improbable that 
thoſe creditors ſhould incur any loſs, even though the ſucceſs 
of the project ſhould fall very much ſhort of the expectation 
of the projectors. Even with this precaution too, the money 
which 1s borowed, and which it is meant ſhould not be re- 
paid till after a period of ſeveral years, ought not to be 
borrowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed upon bond 
or mortgage, of ſuch private people as propoſe to live upon 
the intereſt of their money, without taking the trouble them- 
ſelves to employ the capital; and who are upon that account 
willing to lend that capital to ſuch people of good credit as 
are likely to keep it for ſeveral years. A bank, indeed, 
which lends its money without the expence of ſtampt paper, 
or of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mortgages, and 
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which accepts of repayment upon the eaſy terms of the bank- 
ing companies of Scotland; would, no doubt, be a very 
convenient creditor to ſuch traders and undertakers. But 
ſuch traders and undertakers would, ſurely, be moſt incon- 
venient debtors to ſuch a bank. 


IT is now more than five-and-twenty years ſince the paper 
money iſſued by the different banking companies of Scotland 
was fully equal, or rather was ſomewhat more than fully 
equal, to what the circulation of the country could eaſily 
abſorb and employ. Thoſe companies, therefore, had ſo long 
ago given all the aſſiſtance to the traders and other undertakers 
of Scotland which it is poſſible for banks and bankers, con- 
fiſtently with their own intereſt, to give. They had even 
done — more. They had overtraded a little, and 
had brought upon themſelves that loſs, or at leaſt that dimi- 
nution of profit, which in this particular buſineſs never fails 


to attend the ſmalleſt degree of over- trading. Thoſe traders 


and other undertakers, having got ſo much aſſiſtance from 
banks and bankers, wiſhed to get ſtill more. The banks, 
they ſeem to have thought, could extend their credits to 
whatever ſum might be wanted, without incurring any other 
expence beſides that of a few reams of paper. They com- 
plained of the contracted views and daſtardly =_ of the 
directors of thoſe banks, which did not, they ſaid, extend 
their credits in proportion to the extenſion of the trade of 
the country ; meaning, no doubt, by the extenſion of that 
trade the extenſion of their own projects beyond what they 
could carry on, either with their own capital, or with what 
they had credit to borrow of private people in the uſual way 
of bond or mortgage. 'The banks, they ſeem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to ſupply the deficiency, and to pro- 
vide them with ail the capital which they wanted to trade 
with. 'The banks, however, were of a different opinion, 
and upon their refuſing to extend their credits, ſome of thoſe 
traders had recourſe to an expedient which, for a time, 
ſerved their purpoſe, though at a much preater expence, yet 
as effectually as the utmoſt extenſion of bank credits could 
have done. This expedient was no other than the well-known 
ſhift of drawing and redrawing; the ſhift to which unfor- 
tunatè traders have ſometimes recourſe when they are upon 
the brink of bankruptcy. The practice of raiſing money in 
this manner had been long known in England, and during 


the courſe of the late war, whea the high profits of trade 
afforded 
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afforded a great temptation to over-trading, is ſaid to have 
been carried on to a very great extent. From England it 
was brought into Scotland, where, in proportion to the ve 
limited commerce, and to the very moderate capital of the 
country, it was ſoon carried on to a much greater extent 
than it ever had been in England. 


Tux practice of drawing and re-drawing is fo well known 
to all men of buſineſs, that it may perhaps be thought unne- 
ceſſary to give any account of it. But as this book may come 
into 4 hands of many people who are not men of buſineſs, 
and as the effects of this practice upon the banking trade are 
not perhaps generally underſtood even by men of buſineſs 
themſelves, I ſhall endeavour to explain it as diſtinctly as 


I can. 


Tax cuſtoms of merchants, which were eſtabliſned when 
the barbarous laws of Europr: did not enforce the performance 
of their contracts, and which during the courſe of the two 
laſt centuries have been adopted into the laws of all European 
nations, have given ſuch extraordinary privileges to bills of 
exchange, that money is more readily advanced upon them, 
than upon any other ſpecies of obligation; eſpecially when 
they are made payable within ſo ſhort a period as two or 
three months 4 +. thew date. If, when the bill becomes 
due, the acceptor does not pay it as ſoon as it is preſented, 
he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. The bill is pro- 
teſted, and returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewiſe a bankrupt. If, before 
it came to the perſon who preſents it to the acceptor for pay- 
ment, it had paſſed through the hands of ſeveral other per- 
ſons, who had ſucceſſively advanced to one another the 
contents of it either in money or goods, and who, to expreſs 
that each of them had in his turn received thoſe contents, 
had all of them in their order endorſed, that is, written their 
names upon the back of the bill; each cndorſer becomes in 
his turn liable to the owner of the bill for thoſe contents, 
and, if he fails to pay, he becomes too from that moment 
a bankrupt. 'Though the drawer, acceptor, and endorſers 
of the bill ſhould, all of them, be perſons of doubtful credit ; 
yet ſtill the ſhortneſs of the date gives ſome ſecurity to the 
owner of the bill. Though all of them may be very likely 
to become bankrupts; it is a chance if they all become ſo in 
lo ſhort 2 time. Nhe houſe * crazy, ſays a weary traveller 
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to himſelf, and will not ſtand very long ; but it is a chance 
if it falls to-night, and I will venture, therefore, to ſleep in it 


| to-night: 


THe trader A in Edinburgh, we ſhall ſuppoſe, draws a 
bill upon B in London, pryable two months after date. In 
reality B in London ow:s nothing to A in Edinburgh; but 
he agrees to accept of A's bill upon condition that before the 
term of payment he ſhall redraw upon A in Edinburgh, for 
the ſame fum, together with the intereſt and a commiſſion, 
another bill, payable likewife two months after date. B ac- 
cordingly, I. the expiration of the firſt two months, re- 
draws this bill upon A in Edinburgh; who again, before the 
expiration of the ſecond two months, draws a ſecond bill 
upon B in London, payable likewiſe two months after date; 
and before the expiration of the third two months, B in Lon- 
don re-draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill, payable alſo 
two months after date. This practice has ſometimes gone 
on, not only for ſeveral months, but for ſeveral years to- 
gether, the bin always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereſt and commiſſion of all the former 
bills. The intereſt was five per cent. in the year, and the 
commiſhon was never leſs than one half per cent. on each 
draught. This commiſhon being repeated more than fix 
times in the year, whatever money A might raiſe by this ex- 
pedient muſt neceſſarily have coſt him ſomething more than 
eight per cent. in the year, and ſometimes a great deal more; 
when either the price of the commiſhon happened to riſe, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound intereſt upon the inte- 
reſt and commiſſion of former bills. This practice was called 
raiſing money by circulation. 


Ix a country where the ordinary profits of ſtock in the 
greater part of mercantile projects are ſuppoſed to run be- 
tween fix and ten per cent.; it muſt have been a very fortu- 
nate ſpeculation of which the returns could not only repay 
the enormous expence at which the money was thus bor- 
rowed for carrying it on; but afford, beſides, a good ſurplus 
profit to the projector. Many vaſt and extenſive projects, 
however, were undertaken, and for ſeveral years carried on 
without any other fund to ſupport them beſides what was 
raiſed at this enormous expence. The projectors, no doubt, 
had in their golden dreams the moſt diſtinct viſion of this 
great profit. Upon their awaking, however, either at the 

end 
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end of their projects, or when they were no longer able to 
carry them on, they very ſeldom, I believe, had the good for- 
tune to find it *, , 


Tus bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon B in London, 
he regularly diſcounted two months before they were due 


with ſome bank or banker in Edinburgh ; and the bills which 


Bin London re-drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
diſcounted either with the bank of England, or with ſome 
other bankers in London. Whatever. was advanced upon 
ſuch circulating bills, was, in Edinburgh, advanced in the 
paper of the Scotch banks, and in London, when they were 
diſcounted at the bank of England, in the paper of that 
bank. Though the bills upon which this paper had been 
advanced, were all of them repaid in their turn as ſoon as 
they became due; yet the value which had been really ad- 
vanced upon the firſt bill, was never really returned to the 


* The method deſcribed in the text was by no means either the mot com- 
mon or the moſt expenſive one in which thoſe adventurers ſometimes raiſed 
money by circulation, It frequently happened that A in Edinburgh would 
enable B in London to pay the firit bill of exchange by drawing, a few days 
before it became due, a ſecond bill at three montns date upon the ſame B in 
London. This bill, being payable to his own order, A ſold in Edinburgh at 
par; and with its contents purchaſed bills upon London payable at fight to the 
order of B, to whom he ſcnt them by the poſt. Towards the end of the late 
war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London was frequently three per 
cent. againſt Edinburgh, and thoſe bills at ſight muſt frequently have colt A 
that premium. This tranſaction therefore being repeated at Icaſt four times 
in the year, and being loaded with a commiſſion of at leaſt one half per cent. 
upon each repetition, muſt at that period have coſt A at leaſt fourteen per 
cent. in the year. At other times A would enable B to diſcharge the firſt bill 
of exchange by drawing, a few days before it became due, a ſccond bill at two 
months date; not upon B, but upon ſome third perſon, C, for example, in 
London. This other bill was made payible to the order of B, who, upon 
its being accepted by C, diſcounted it with ſome banker in Londen ; and A 
enabled C to diſcharge it y drawing, a few days before it became due, a third 
bill, likewiſe at two months date, ſometimes upon his firſt correſpondent B. 
and ſometiraes upon ſome fourth or fifth perſon, Dor E, for example. This 
third bill was made payable to the order of C; who, as ſoon as it was accepted, 
diſcounted it in the ſame manner with ſome banker in London. Such opera- 
tions being repeated at leaſt fix times in the year, and being loaded with a 
commiſſion of at leaſt one-half per cent. upon each repetition, together with 
the legal intereſt of five per cent. this method of raiſing money, ig the ſame 
manner ss that deſcribed. in the text, muſt have colt A ſomething more than 
eight per cent. By ſaving, however, the exchange between Edinburgh and 
London it was leſs expenſive than that mentioned in the foregoing part of this 
note; but then it required an eſtabliſhed credit with more houſes than one in 
London, an advantage which many of thele adventurers could got always find 


it eaſy to procure, 


banks 
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banks which advanced it; becauſe, before each bill became 


due, another bill was always drawn to ſomewhat a greater 
amount than the bill which was ſoon to be paid; and the 
diſcounting of this other bill was eflentially neceſſary towards 
the payment of that which was ſoon to be due. This pay- 
ment, therefore, was altogether fictitious. "The ftream, 
which, by means of thoſe circulating bills of exchange, 
had once been made to run out from the coſſers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any ſtream which really run 
into them. 


Tux paper which was iſſued upon thoſe circulating bills of 
exchange, amounted, upon many occaſions, to the whole 
fund deſtined for carrying on ſome vaſt and extenſive project 
of agriculture, commerce, or manufactures ; and not merely 
to that part of it which, had there been no paper money, 
the projector would have been obliged to keep by him, un- 
employed and in ready money for anſwering occaſional de- 
mands. 'The greater part of this paper was, confequently, 
over and above the value of the gold and ſilver which would 
have circulated in the country, had there been no paper 
money. It was over and above, therefore, what the circu- 
fation of the country could eafily abſorb and employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon the banks in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, which they were 
to find as they could. It was a capital which thoſe projectors 
had very artfully contrived to draw from thoſe banks, not 
only without their knowledge or deliberate conſent, but for 
ſome time, perhaps, without their having the moſt diſtant ſuſ- 
picion that they had really advanced it. 


Wx two people, who are continually drawing and re- 
drawing upon one another, diſcount their bills always with 
the ſame banker, he muſt immediately diſcover what they 
are about, and ſee clearly that they are trading, not with any 
capital of their own, but with the capital which he advances 
to them. But this diſcovery is not altogether ſo eaſy when 
they diſcount their bills ſometimes with one banker, and 
ſometimes with another, and when the ſame two perſons do 
not conſtantly draw and re-draw upon one another but oc- 
caſionally run the round of a great circle of projectors, who 
find it for their intereſt to aſſiſt one another in this method 
of raiſing money, and to render it, upon that account, as 


difcult as poſſible to diſtinguiſh between a real and a fictiti- 


ous 
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ous bill of exchange; between a, bill drawn by a real creditor 
upon a real debtor, and a bill for which there was properly 
no real creditor but the bank which diſcounted it; nor any 
real debtor but the projector who made uſe of the money. 
When a banker had even made this diſcovery, he might 
ſometimes make it too late, and might find that he had al- 
ready diſcounted the bills of thoſe projectors to fo great an 
extent, that, by refuſing to diſcount any more, he would ne- 
cefarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, 
might perhaps ruin himſelf. For his own intereſt and fafety, 
therefore, he might find it neceſtary, in this very perilous 
ſituation, to go on for ſome time, endeavouring, however, to 
withdraw gradually, and upon that account making every day 
greater and greater difficulties about diſcounting, in order 
to force thoſe projectors by degrees to have recourſe, either 
to other bankers, or to other methods of raiſing money; fo 
as that he himſelf might, as ſoon as poſſible, get out of the 

circle. The difficulties, accordingly, which the bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in London, and which 
even the more prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain 
time, and when all of them had already gone too far, to 
make about diſcounting, not only alarmed, but enraged in the 
higheſt degree thoſe projectors. Their own dittrefs, of 
which this prudent and neceſſary reſerve of the banks, was, 
no doubt, the immediate occaſion, they called the diſtrefs of 
the country; and this diſtreſs of the country, they ſaid, was 
altogether owing to the ignorance, puſillanimity, and bad 
conduct of the banks, which did not give a ſuſſiciently libe- 
ral aid to the ſpirited undertakings of thoſe who exerted 
themſelves in order to beautify, improve, and enrich the 
country. It was the duty of the banks, they ſeemed to 
think, to lend for as long a time, and to as great an extent 
as they might wiſh to borrow. The banks, however, by re- 
fuſing in this manner to give more credit to thoſe, to whom 
they Pad already given a great deal too much, took the only 
method by which it was now poſſible to ſave either their own 


credit, or the public credit of the country. 


IN the midſt of this clamour and diſtreſs, a new bank was 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland for the expreſs purpole of relieving 
the diſtreſs of the country. The deſign was generous ; but 
the execution was imprudent, and the nature and cauſes of 
the diſtreſs which it meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, 


well underſtood. This bank was more liberal than any other 
hag 
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had ever been, both in granting caſh accounts, and in diſ- 
counting bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, it 
ſeems to have made ſcarce any diſtinction between real and 
circulating bills, but to have diſcounted all equally. It was 
the avowed principle of this bank to advance, upon any 
reaſonable ſecurity, the whole capital which was to be em- 
ployed in thoſe improvements of which the returns are the 
moſt flow and diſtant, ſuch as the improvements of land. 
To promote ſuch improvements was even ſaid to be the chief 
of the public ſpirited purpoſes for which it was inſtituted. 
By its liberality in granting caſh accounts, and in diſcounting 
bills of exchange, it, no doubt, iſſued great quantities of its 
bank-notes. But thoſe bank-notes being, the greater part of 
them, over and above what the circulation of the country 
could eaſily abſorb and employ, returned upon it, in order to 
be exchanged for gold and filver, as faſt as they were iſſued. 
Its coffers were never well-filled. The capital which had 
been ſubſcribed to this bank at two different ſubſcriptions, 
amounted to one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, of 
which eighty per cent. only was paid up. This ſum ought 
to have — paid in at ſeveral different inſtalments. A 
eat part of the proprietors, when they paid in their firſt in- 
83 opened a caſh account with the bank; and the di- 
rectors, thinking themſelves obliged to treat their own pro- 
prietors with the ſame liberality with which they treated all 
other men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this cath 
account what they paid in upon all their ſubſequent inſtal- 
ments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, 
what had the moment before been taken out of another. 
But had the coffers of this bank been filled ever ſo well, its 
exceſhve circulation muſt have emptied them faſter than they 
could have been repleniſhed by any other expedient but the 
ruinous one of drawing upon London, and when the bill 
became due, paying it, together with intereſt and commiſ- 
ſion, by another draught upon the ſame place. Its coffers 
having been filled ſo very ill, it is faid to have been driven to 
this reſource within a very few months after it began to do 
buſineſs. The eſtates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth ſeveral millions, and by their fubſcription to the ori- 
ginal bond or contract of the bank, were really pledged for 
anſwering all its engagements. By means of the great cre- 
dit which ſo great a pledge neceſſarily gave it, it was not- 
vithſtanding its roo liberal conduct, enabled to carry on 
buſineſs for more than two years. When it was obliged to 
| {top, 
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ſtop, it had in the circulation about two hundred thouſand 

unds in bank-notes. In order to ſupport the circulation 
of thoſe notes, which were continually returning upon it as 
faſt as they were iſſued, it had been conſtantly in the practice 
of drawing bills of exchange upon London, of which the 
number and value were continually increaſing, and, when it 
ſtopt, amounted to upwards of ſix — thouſand pounds. 
This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the courſe of 
two years, advanced to different people upwards of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds at five per cent. Upon the two 
hundred thouſand pounds which it circulated in bank- notes, 
this five per cent. might, perhaps, be conſidered as clear 
gain, without any other deduction beſides the expence of 
management. But upon upwards of ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds, for which it was continually drawing bills of ex- 
change upon London, it was paying, in the way of intereſt 
and commiſſion, upwards of eight per cent., and was conſe- 
e loſing more than three per cent. upon more than 
three-fourths of all its dealings. 


Tux operations of this bank ſeem to have produced ef- 
fects quite oppoſite to thoſe which were intended by the par- 
ticular perſons who planned and directed it. They ſeem to 
have intended to ſupport the ſpirited undertakings, for as ſuch 
they conſidered them, which were at that time carrying on 
in different parts of the country; and at the fame time, 
drawing the whole banking buſineſs to themſelves, to ſu 
plant all the other Scotch banks ; particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed 
at Edinburgh, whoſe backwardneſs in diſcounting bills of ex- 
change had given ſome offence. This bank, no doubt, gave 
ſome temporary relief to thoſe projectors, and enabled them 
to carry on their projects for about two years longer than 
they could otherwiſe have done. But it thereby only en- 
abled them to get ſo much deeper into debt, ſo that when 
ruin came, it fell ſo much the heavier both upon them and 
upon their creditors. The operations of this bank, therefore, 
inſtead of relieving, in reality aggravated in the long-run the 
diſtreſs which thoſe projectors had brought both upon them- 
ſelves and upon their country. It would have been much 
better for themſelves, their creditors and their country, had 
the greater part of them been obliged to ſlop two years ſooner 
than they actually did. The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to thoſe projectors, proved a real 
and permanent relief to the other Scotch banks. All the 
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dealers in circulating bills of exchange, which thoſe other 
banks had become ſo backward in diſcounting, had recourſe 
to this new bank, where they were received with open arms. 
Thoſe other banks, therefore, were enabled to get very eaſil 
out of that fatal circle, from which they could not — 
have diſengaged themſelves without incurring a conſiderable 
loſs, and perhaps too even ſome degree of diſeredit. 


In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank 
inereaſed the real diſtreſs of the country which it meant to 
relieve; and eſſectually relieved from a very great diſtreſs 
thoſe rivals whom it meant to ſupplant. 


AT the firſt-ſetting out of this bank, it was the opinion 
of ſome people, that how faſt ſoever its coffers might be 
emptied, it might eaſily repleniſh them by raiſing money 
upon the ſecurities of Joke to whom it had advanced its 
paper. Experience, I believe, ſoon convinced them that this 
method of raiſing money was by much too flow to anſwer 
their purpoſe ; and that cofters which originally were fo ill 
filled, and which emptied themſelves ſo very faſt, could be re- 
pieniſhed by no other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing bills upon London, and when they became due, paying 
them by other draughts upon the ſame place with accumu- 
hated intereſt and commiſhon. But though they had been 
able by this method to raiſe money as faſt as they wanted it; 
pets inſtead of making a profit, they muſt have ſuffered a loſs 
by every ſuch operation; fo that in the long-run they mult 
have ruined themſelves as a mercantile company, though, 
perhaps, not ſo ſoon as by the more expenſive practice of 
drawing and re-drawing. They could ſtil] have made nothing 
by the intereſt of the paper, which, being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could abſorb and employ, 
returned upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold and 
fiiver, as faſt as they iſſued it; and for the payment of which 
they were themſelves continually obliged to borrow money. 
On the contrary, the whole expence of this borrowing, of 
employing agents to look out for people who had money to 
lend, of negociating with thoſe people, and of drawing the 
proper bond or aſſignment, muſt have fallen upon them, 
and have been ſo much clear loſs upon the balance of their 
accounts. The project of repleniſhing their coffers in this 
manner may be compared to that of a man who had a 


water-pond from which a ſtream was continually running 
out, 
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out, and into which no ftream was continually running, 
but who propoſed to keep it always equally full by employing 
a number of people to go continually with buckets to a well 
at ſome miles diſtance in order to bring water to reple- 


nith it. 


Bur though this operation had proved, not only practi- 
cable, but profitable to the bank as a mercantile company 
yet the country could have derived no benefit from it; but, 
on the contrary, muſt have ſuffered a very conſiderable lofs 
by it. This operation could not augment in the ſmalleſt 
degree the quantity of money to be lent. It could only have 
erected this bank into a ſort of general loan office for the 
whole country. Thoſe who wanted to borrow, muſt have 
applied to this bank, inſtead of applying to the private per- 
ſons who had tent it their money. But a bank which lends 
money, perhaps, to five hundred different people, the greater 

rt of whom its directors can know very little about, is not 
ikely to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, than 
a private perſon who lends out his money among a few 

ople whom he knows, and in whoſe ſober and frugal con- 
Ju he thinks he has good reaſon to confide. "The debtors 
of ſuch a bank, as that whoſe conduct I have been giving 
ſome account of, were likely, the greater part of them, to 
be chimerical projectors, the drawers and re-drawers of cir- 
culating bills of exchange, who would employ the money in 
extravagant undertakings, which, with all the aſſiſtance that 
could be given them, they would probably never be able to 
compleat, and which, if they ſhould be compleated, would 
never repay the expence which they had really coſt, would 
never afford a fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had been employed about them. The 
ſober and frugal debtors of private perſons, on the contrary, 
would be more likely to A the money borrowed in ſober 
undertakings which were proportioned to their capitals, and 

which, though they might have leſs of the grand and the 
marvellous, would have more of the ſolid and the profitable, 
which would repay with a large profit whatever had been 
laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a fund 
capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of labour 
than that which had been employed about them. The ſucceſs 
of this operation, therefore, without increaſing in the ſmalleſt 


degree the capital of the country, would only have trans- 
ferred 
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ferred a great part of it from prudent and profitable, to im- 
prudent and unprofitable undertakings. 


THAT the induſtry of Scotland languithed for want of mo- 
ney to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. Law. 
By eſtabliſhing a bank of a particular kind, which he ſeems 
to have imagined, might iſſue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he propoſed to 
remedy this want of money. The parliament of Scotland, 
when he firſt propoſed his project, did not think proper to 
adopt it. It was afterwards adopted, with ſome variations, 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time regent of France. The 
idea of the poſſibility of multiplying paper money to almoſt 
any extent, was the real foundation of what is called the 
Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, the moſt extravagant project both of bank- 
ing and ſtock-jobbing that, perhaps, the world ever ſaw. 
The different operations of this ſcheme are explained ſo fully, 
fo clearly, and with ſo much order and diſtinctneſs, by 
Mr. Du Verney, in his Examination of the Political Reflec- 
tions upon Commerce and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, that 1 
ſhall not give any account of them. The principles upon 
which it was founded are explained by Mr. Law himſelf, in 
2 diſcourſe concerning money and trade, which he publiſhed 
in Scotland when he firſt propoſed his project. The ſplen- 
did, but viſionary ideas which are ſet forth in that and ſome 
other works upon the ſame principles, ſtill continue to make 
an impreſſion upon many people, and have, perhaps, in 
part, contributed to that exceſs of banking, which has of 
late been complained of both in Scotland and in other 


places. 


Tus bank of England is the greateſt bank of circulation in 
Europe. It was incorporated, in purſuance of an act of 
parliament, by a charter under the great ſeal, dated the 
27th of July, 1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the ſum of one million two hundred thouſand pounds, for an 
annuity of one hundred thouſand pounds; or for 96,000/. a 
year intereſt, at the rate of eight per cent. and 4, oool. a year 
tor the expence of management. 'The credit of the new go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhed by the Revolution, we may believe, 
muſt have been very low, when it was obliged to borrow at ſo 


high an intereſt. 
IN 
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In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its capital ſtock 
by an engraftment of 1,001,171/. 107. Its whole capital 
ſtock, therefore, amounted at this time to 2,201,171/ 10s. 
This engraftment is ſaid to have been for the ſupport of pub- 
lic credit. In 1696, tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and 
fixty per cent. diſcount, and bank notes at twenty per cent “. 
During the great recoinage of the ſilver, which was going on 
at this time, the bank had thought proper to diſcontinue the 
payment of its notes, which necellarily occaſioned their dif- 
credit. 


Ix purſuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank advanced 
and paid into the exchequer, the ſum of 400,000/.; making 
in all the ſum of 1,600,000/. which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000/. intereſt and 4, oool. for expence 
of management. In 1708, therefore, the credit of govern- 
ment was as good as that of private perſons, ſince it could 
borrow at fix per cent. intereſt, the common legal and mar- 
ket rate of thoſe times. In purſuance of the fame act, 
the bank cancelled exchequer bills to the amount of 
1,775,027/. 17s. 10 d. at fix per cent. intereſt, and was at 
the ſame time allowed to take in ſubſcriptions for doubling its 
capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank amounted 
to 4,402,343/.z and it had advanced to government the ſum 
of 3,375,027. 175. Iod. 


By a call of fifteen per cent. in 1709, there was paid in 
and made ſtock 656,204/. 1s. 9d.; and by another of ten per 
cent. in 1710, 501,448/. 125. 11d. in conſequence of 
thoſe two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to 


$3559,995/l. 145. 8d. 


Ix purſuance of the 3d George I. c. 8. the bank delivered 
up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It 
had at this time, tlierefore, advanced to government 
5,375,027/. 175. Iod. In purſuance of the 8th George I. 
c. 21. the bank purchaſed of the South Sea Company, itock 
to the amount of 4, ooo, oool.; and in 1722, in conſequence of 
the ſubſcriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
this purchaſe, its capital ſtock was increaſed by 3,400,00c/. 
At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to the pub- 
lic 9,375,027/. 17s. 103d.;z and its capital ſtock amounted 

only 


® James Poſtlethwaite's Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, page 301. 
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only to 8,959,995. 145. 8d. It was upon this occaſion that 
the ſum which the bank had advanced to the public, and for 
which it received intereſt, began firſt to exceed its capital 
ſtock, or the ſum for which it paid a dividend to the propri- 
etors of bank ſtock; or, in other words, that the bank began 
to have an undivided capital, over and above its divided one. 
It has continued to have an undivided capital of the ſame 
kind ever fince. In 1746, the bank had, upon different oc- 
caſions, advanced to the public 11,686,800/. and its divided 
capital had been raiſed by different calls and ſubſcriptions to 
10,780,000/. The ſtate of thoſe two ſums has continued to 
be the ſame ever fince. In purſuance of the th of George III. 
c. 25. the bank agreed to pay to government for the renewal] 
of its charter 110,000/. without intereſt or repayment. This 
ſum, therefore, did not increaſe either of thoſe two other 


ſums. 


Tux dividend of the bank has varied according to the va- 
riations in the rate of the intereſt which it has, at diſſerent 
times, received for the money it had advanced to the public, 
as well as according to other circumſtances. This rate of in- 
tereſt has gradually been reduced from eight to three per 
cent. For ſome years paſt the bank dividend has been at — 


and a half per cent. 


Tae ſtability of the bank of England is equal to that of 
the Britiſh government. All that it has advanced to the pub- 
lic muſt be loſt before its creditors can ſuſtain any loſs. No 
other banking company in England can be eſtablithed by act 
of parliament, or can conſiſt of more than ſix members. It 
acts, not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of 
ſtate. It receives and pays the 2 art of the annuities 
which are due to the creditors of the public, it circulates ex- 
chequer bills, and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not 
paid up till ſome years thereafter. In thoſe different opera- 
tions, its duty to the public may ſometimes have obliged it, 
without any fault of its directors, to overſtock the circulation 
with paper money. It likewiſe diſcounts merchants bills, and 
has, upon ſeveral different occaſions, ſupported the credit of 
the principal houſes, not only of England, but of Hamburgh 
and Holland. Upon one occaſion, in 1763, it is ſaid to have 
advanced for this purpoſe, in one week, about 1,600,000. ; 


a great part of it in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to 
warrant 
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warrant either the greatneſs of the ſum, or the ſhortneſs of 
the time. Upon other occaſions, this great company has been 
reduced to the neceſſity of paying in ſixpences. 


IT is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capital active and productive 
than would otherwiſe be ſo, that the moſt judicious operati- 
ons of banking can increaſe the induſtry of the country. 
That part of his capital which a dealer is obliged to keep by 
him unemployed, and in ready money for anſwering occaſi- 
onal demands, is fo much dead ſtock, which, ſo long as it 
remains in this fituation, produces nothing either to him or 
to his country. The judicious operations of banking enable 
him to convert this dead ſtock into active and productive 
ſtock ; into materials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into proviſions and ſubſiſtence to work for; into ſtock 
which produces ſomething both to himſelf and to his country. 
The gold and filver — which circulates in any country, 
and by means of which, the produce of its land and labour 
is annually circulated and diſtributed to the proper con- 
ſumers, is, in the fame manner as the ready money of the 
dealer, all dead ſtock. It is a very valuable part of the capi- 
tal of the country, which produces nothing to the country. 
The judicious operations of banking, by ſubſtituting paper in 
the room of a great part of this gold and filver, enables the 
country to convert a great part of this dead ſtock into active 
and productive ſtock ; into ſtock which produces ſomething 
to the country. 'The gold and filver money which circulates 
in any country may very properly be compared to a highway, 
which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grats 
and corn of the country, produces itſelf not a ſingle pile of 
either. The judicious operations of banking, by providing, 
if I may be allowed ſo violent a metaphor, a ſort of waggon- 
way through the air; enable the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into good paſtures and 
corn fields, and thereby to increate very conſiderably the an- 
nual produce of its land and labour. "The commerce and in- 
duſtry of the country, however, it mutt be acknowledged, 
though they may be ſomewhat augmented, cannot be altoge- 
ther ſo ſecure, when they are thus, as it were, ſuſpended 
upon the Dædalian wings of paper money, as when they tra- 
vel about upon the ſolid ground of goid and filver. Over and 
above the accidents to which they are expoſed from the un- 
Kilfulneſs of the conductors of ihis paper money, they are lia- 
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ble to ſeveral others, from which no prudence or {kill of thoſe 
conductors can guard them. 


AN unſucceſsful war, for example, in which the enemy 
got poſſeſſion of the capital, and conſequently of that treaſure 
which ſupported the credit of the paper money, would occa- 
ſion a much greater confuſion in a country where the whole 
circulation was carried on by paper, than in one where the 
greater part of it was carried on by gold and filver. The 
uſual inſtrument of commerce having loſt its valve, no ex- 
changes could be made but either by barter or upon credit. 
All taxes having been uſually paid in paper money, the prince 
would not have wherewithal either to pay his troops, or to 
furniſh his magazines; and the ſtate of the country would be 
much more irretrievable than if the greater part of its circu- 
lation had conſiſted in gold and filver. A prince, anxious to 
maintain his dominions at all times in the ſtate in which he 
can moſt eaſily defend them, ought, upon this account, to 
guard, not only againſt that exceſſive multiplication of paper 
money which ruins the very banks which iſſue it; but even 
againſt that multiplication of it, which enables them 
to fill the greater part of the circulation of the country 


with it. 


THe circulation of every country may be conſidered as di- 
vided into two different branches; the circulation of the deal- 
ers with one another, and the circulation between the dealers 
and the conſumers. Though the ſame pieces of money, whe- 
ther paper or metal, may be employed ſometimes in the one 
circulation and ſometimes in the other, yet as both are con- 
ſtantly going on at the ſame time, each requires a certain 
ſtock of money of one kind or another, to carry it on The 
value of the goods circulated between the different dealers, 
never can exceed the value of thoſe circulated between the 
dealers and the conſumers; whatever is bought by the deal- 
ers, being ultimately deſtined to be ſold to the conſumers. 
The circulation between the dealers, as it is carried on by 

wholeſale, requires generally a pretty large ſum for every 
particular tranſaction. That between the dealers and the 
conſumers, on the — as it is generally carried on by 
retail, frequently requires but very ſmall ones, a ſhilling, or 


even a halfpenny, being often ſufficient. But ſmall ſums 
circulate much faſter than large ones. A ſhilling changes 


maſters more frequently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more 
frequently 
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frequently than a ſhilling. "Though the annual purchaſes of 
all the conſumers, therefore, are at leaſt equal in value to 
thoſe of all the dealers, they can generally be tranſacted with 
a much ſmaller quantity of money; the ſame pieces, by a 
more rapid circulation, ſerving as the inſtrument of many 
more purchaſes of the one kind than of the other. 


PaPER money may be ſo regulated, as either to confine it- 
ſelf very much to the circulation between the different deal- 
ers, or to extend itſelf likewiſe to a great part of that between 
the dealers and the conſumers. Where no bank notes are 
circulated under ten pounds value, as in London, paper mo- 
ney confines itſelf very much to the circulation between the 
dealers. When a ten pound bank note comes into the hands 
of a conſumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the firſt 
ſhop where he has occaſion to purchaſe five ſhillings worth of 
goods, ſo that it often returns into the hands of a dealer, be- 
fore the conſumer has ſpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are iſſued for ſo ſmall ſums as twenty ſhil- 
lings, as in Scotland, paper money extends itſelf to a conſi- 
derable part of the circulation between dealers and conſumers. 
Before the act of parliament, which put a ſtop to the circu- 
lation of ten and five ſhilling notes, it filled a ſtill greater 
part of that circulation. In the currencies of North Ame- 
rica, paper was commonly iflued for ſo ſmall a ſum as a ſhil- 
ling, and filled almoſt the whole of that circulation. In ſome 
paper currencies of Yorkſhire, it was iſſued even for fo ſmall 
a ſum as a ſixpence. 


Wurnx the iſſuing of bank notes for ſuch very ſmall ſums 
is allowed and commonly practiſed, many mean people are 
both enabled and encouraged to become bankers. A perſon 
whoſe promiſſory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
ſhillings, would be rejected by every body, will get it to be 
received without ſcruple when it is iſſued for ſo ſmall a ſum 
as a ſixpence. But the frequent bankruptcies to which ſuch 
beggarly bankers muſt be liable, may occaſion a very conſi- 
derable inconveniency, and ſometimes even a very great cala- 
mity to many poor people who had received their notes in 
payment. | 


IT were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were ifſued in 
any part of the kingdom for a ſmaller ſum than five pounds. 
Paper money would then, probably, confine itſelf, in every 

Vor. I. * part 
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part of the kingdom, to the circulation between the different 
dealers, as much as it does at preſent in London, where no 
bank notes are iſſued under ten pounds value; five pounds 
being, in moſt parts of the kingdom, a ſum which, though 
it will purchaſe, perhaps, little more than half the quantity of 
goods, is as much conſidered, and is as ſeldom ſpent all 
at once, as ten pounds are amidſt the profuſe expence of 
London. 


WHERE paper money, it is to be obſerved, is pretty much 
confined to the circulation between dealers and dealers, as at 
London, there is always plenty of gold and filver. Where it 
extends itſelf to a conſiderable part of the circulation between 
dealers and conſumers, as in Scotland, and ſtill more in 
North America, it baniſhes gold and filver almoſt entirely 
from the country; almoſt all the ordinary tranſactions of its 
interior commerce being thus carried on by paper. The fup- 
preſſion of ten and five ſhilling bank notes, ſomewhat relieved 
the ſcarcity of gold and filver in Scotland; and the ſuppreſſi- 
on of twenty ſhilling notes, would probably relieve it til! 
more. Thoſe metals are ſaid to be become more abundant 
in America, ſince the ſuppreſſion ol ſome of their paper cur- 
rencies. They are faid, likewiſe, to have been more abund- 
ant before the inſtitution of thoſe currencies. 


THrovGH paper money ſhould be pretty much confined 
to the circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and 
bankers might ſtil] be able to give nearly the ſame aſſiſtance 
to the induſtry and commerce of the country, as they had 
done when paper money filled almoſt the whole circulation. 
The ready money which a dealer 1s obliged to keep by him, 
for anſwering occaſional demands, 1s deſtined — for 
the circulation between himſelf and other dealers, of whom 
he buys goods. He has no occaſion to keep any by him for 
the circulation between himſelf and the conſumers, who are 
his cuſtomers, and who bring ready money to him, inſtead 
of taking any from him. 'Though no paper money, there- 
fore, was allowed to be iflued, = for ſuch ſums as would 


confine it pretty much to the circulation between dealers and 
dealers; yet, partly by diſcounting real bills of exchange, and 
partly by lending upon caſh accounts, banks and bankers 
might {till be able to relieve the greater part of thoſe dealers 
from the neceſſity of keeping any conſiderable part of their 
hoe anſwering 

occaſional 


ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready money, 
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occaſional demands. They might ſtill be able to give the ut- 
moſt aſſiſtance which banks and bankers can, with propriety, 
give to traders of every kind. 


To reſtrain private people, it may be ſaid, from receiving 
in payment the promiſſory notes of a banker, for any ſum 
whether great or ſmall, when they themſelves are willing to 
receive them; or, to reſtrain a banker from iffuin fach 
notes, when all his neighbours are willing to accept of them, 
is a manifeſt violation of that natural liberty, which it is the 
proper buſineſs of law, not to infringe, but to ſupport. Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be conſidered as in ſome reſpect 
a violation of natural liberty. But thoſe exertions of the na- 
tural liberty of a few individuals, which might endanger the 
ſecurity of the whole ſociety, are, and ought to be, reſtrained 
by the laws of all governments; of the moſt free, as well as 
of the moſt deſpotical. The obligation of building party 
walls, in order to prevent the communication of fire, is a vi- 
olation of natural liberty, exactly of the ſame kind with the 
regulations of the banking trade which are here propoſed. 


A PAPER money conſiſting in bank notes, iſſued by people 
of undoubted credit, payable upon demand without — con- 
dition, and in fact always readily paid as ſoon as preſented, 
is, in every reſpect, equal in value to gold and ſilver money; 
ſince gold and ſilver money can at any time be had for it. 
Whatever is either bought or ſold for ſuch paper, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be bought or ſold as cheap as it could have been for gold 
and ſilver. 


Tux increaſe of paper my it has been ſaid, by aug- 
menting the quantity, and conſequently diminiſhing the va- 
lue of the whole currency, neceſſarily augments the money 
price of commodities. But as the quantity of gold and fil- 
ver, which is taken from the currency, is always equal to 
the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper money does 
not neceſſarily increaſe the quantity of the whole currency. 
From the beginning of the laſt century to the preſent time, 
proviſions never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759, 
though, from the circulation of ten and five ſhilling bank 
notes, there was then more paper money in the country than 
at preſent. 'The proportion between the price of proviſions 
in Scotland and that in England, is the ſame now as before 
the great multiplication of banking companies in Scotland. 
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Corn is, upon moſt occaſions, fully as cheap in England a3 


in France; though there is a great deal of paper money in 
England, and ſcarce any in France. In 1751 and in 1752, 
when Mr. Hume publiſhed his Political Diſcourfes, and ſoon 
after the great multiplication: of paper money in Scotland, 
there was a very ſenfble riſe in the price of proviſions, owing, 


probably, to the badneſs of the ſeaſons, and not to the multi- 


plication of paper money. 


IT would be otherwiſe, indeed, with a paper money con- 
fiſting in promiſſory notes, of which the immediate payment 
depended, in any reſpect, either upon the good will of thoſe 
who iſſued them; or upon a condition which the holder of 
the notes might not always have it in his power to fulfil; or 
of which the payment was not exigible till after a certain 
number of years, and which in the mean time bore no in- 
tereſt. Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more or 
leſs below the value of gold and ſilver, according as the dif- 
ficulty or uacertainty of obtaining immediate payment was 
ſuppoted to be greater or leſs; or according to the greater or 
leſs diſtance of time at which payment was exigible. 


| Sow years ago the different banking companies of Scot- 
land were in the practice of inſerting into their bank notes, 
what they called an Optional Clauſe, * which they promiſed 
payment to the bearer, either as ſoon as the note ſhould be 
preſented, or, in the option of the directors, ſix months af- 
ter ſuch preſentment, together with the legal intereſt for the 
ſaid ſix months. The directors of ſome of thoſe banks ſome- 
times took advantage of this optional clauſe, and ſometimes 
threatened thoſe who demanded gold and ſilver in exchange 
for a conſiderable number of their notes, that they would 
take advantage of it, unleſs ſuch demanders would content 
themſelves with a part of what they demanded. The promiſ- 
ſory notes of thoſe banking companies conſtituted at that time 
the far greater part of the currency of Scotland, which this un- 
certainty of payment neceſſarily degraded below the value of 
old and filver money. During the continuance of this abuſe 
which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while 
the exchange between * and Carliſſe Was at par, that 
between London and Dumfries would ſometimes be four per 
cent. againſt Dumfries, though this town is not thirty miles 
diſtant from Carliſle. But at Carliſle, bills were paid in gold 


and ſilver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in _—_ 
ank 
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bank notes, and the uncertainty of getting thoſe bank notes 
exchanged for gold and filver coin had thus degraded them 
four per cent. below the value of that coin. 'The fame act 
of parliament which ſuppreſſed ten and five ſhilling bank 
notes, ſuppreſſed likewiſe this optional clauſe, and thereby 
reſtored the exchange between England and Scotland to its 
natural rate, or to what the courſe of trade and remittances 


might happen to make it. 


In the paper currencies of Yorkſhire, the payment of ſo 
{mall a ſum as a ſixpence ſometimes depended upon the con- 
dition that the holder of the note ſhould bring the change of 
a guinea to the perſon who iſſued it; a condition, which the 
holders of ſuch notes might frequently find it very difficult to 
fulfil, and which muſt have degraded this currency below the 
value of gold and filver money. An act of parliament, ac- 
cordingly, declared all ſuch clauſes unlawful, and ſuppreſſed, 
in the ſame manner as in Scotland, all promiſſory notes, pay- 
able to the bearer, under twenty thillings value. | 


THe paper currencies of North America conſiſted, not in 
bank notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in a govern- 
ment paper, of which the payment was not exigible till ſeve- 
ral years after it was iſſued : And though the colony govern- 
ments paid no intereſt to the holders of this paper, they de- 
clared it to be, and in fact rendered it, a legal tender of pay- 
ment for the full value for which it was iſſued. But allowing 
the colony ſecurity to be perfectly good, a hundred pounds 
payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a country where 
intereſt is at ſix per cent. is worth little more than forty 
pounds ready money. To oblige a creditor, therefore, to 
accept of this as full payment for a debt of a hundred pounds 
actually paid down in ready money, was an act of ſuch vio- 
lent injuſtice, as has ſcarce, perhaps, been attempted by the 
government of any other country which pretended to be free. 
It bears the evident marks of having -originally been, what 
the honeſt and downright Doctor Douglas affures us it was, a 
ſcheme of fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The 

overnment of Penſylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their 
firſt emiſſion of paper money, in 1722, to render their paper 
of equal value with gold and filver, by enacting penalties 


againſt all thoſe who made any difference in the price of their 


goods when they ſold them for a colony paper, and when 


hey ſold them for gold and filver; a regulation equally 
| tyrannical, 
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tyrannical, but much leſs effectual than that which it was 
meant to ſupport. A poſitive law may render a ſhilling a le- 
gal tender for a guinea becauſe it may direct the courts of 
juſtice to diſcharge the debtor who has made that tender. 
But no poſitive law can oblige a perſon who ſells goods, and 
who is at liberty to ſell or not to fell, as he pleaſes, to accept 
of a ſhilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. 
Notwithſtanding any regulation of this kind, it appeared by 
the courſe of exchange with Great Britain, that a hundred 
pounds ſterling was occaſionally conſidered as equivalent, in 
ſome of the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, and in 
others to ſo great a ſum as eleven hundred pounds currency; 
this difference in the value ariſing from the difference in x & 
quantity —_— emitted in the different colonies, and in the 
diſtance and probability of the term of its final diſcharge and 
redemption. 


No law, therefore, could be more equitable than the 
act of parliament, ſo unjuſtly complained of in the co- 
lonies, which declared that no paper currency to be 
emitted there in time coming, ſhould be a legal tender of 
payment. 


PENSYLVANIA was always more moderate in its emiſſions 
of paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper cur- 
rency accordingly is ſaid never to have ſunk below the value 
of the gold and filver which was current in the colony before 
the rſt emiſhon of its paper money. Before that emiſſion, 
the colony had raiſed the denomination of its coin, and had, 
by act of aflembly, ordered five ſhillings ſterling to paſs in 
the colony for fix and.three-pence, and afterwards for fix and 
_— A pound colony currency, therefore, even 
when that currency was gold and filver, was more than 
thirty per cent. below the value of a pound ſterling, and 
when that currency was turned into paper, it was i 
much more than thirty per cent. below that value. The pre- 
tence for raiſing the denomination of the coin, was to prevent 
the exportation of gold and ſilver, by making equal quanti- 
ties of thoſe metals paſs for greater — in the colony than 

Ko country. It was found, however, 


that the price of all goods from the mother country roſe ex- 
actly in proportion as they raiſed the denomination of their 
coin, ſo that their gold and ſilver were exported as faſt as 


Ever. 


THE 
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THE paper of each colony being received in the payment 
of the 3 taxes, for the fal value for 1. a had 
been iſſued, it neceſſarily derived from this uſe ſome additi- 
onal value, over and above what it would have had, from 
the real or ſuppoſed diſtance of the term of its final diſchar 

and redemption. 'This additional value was greater or less 
according as the quantity of paper iſſued was more or leſs 


above what could be employed in the payment of the taxes of 


the particular colony which iſſued it. It was in all the colo- 
nies very much above what could be employed in this manner. 


A PRINCE, who ſhould enact that a certain proportion of 
his taxes ſhould be paid in a paper money of a certain kind, 
might thereby give a certain value to this paper money; even 
though the term of its final diſcharge and redemption ſhould 
depend altogether upon the will of the prince. If the bank 
which iſſued this paper was careful to _— quantity of it 
always ſomewhat below what could eaſily be employed in this 
manner, the demand for it might be ſuch as to make it even 
bear a premium, or fell for ſomewhat more in the market 
than the quantity of gold or filver currency for which it was 
iſſued. Some people account in this manner for what is called 
the Agio of the bank of Amſterdam, or for the ſuperiority of 
bank money over current money; though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at the will of 
the owner. The greater part ot N bills of exchange 
muſt be paid in bank money, that is, by a transfer in the 
books of the bank; and the directors of the bank, they al- 
ledge, are careful to keep the whole quantity of bank money 
always below what this uſe occaſions a demand for. It is 
upon this account, they ſay, that bank money ſells for a pre- 
mium, or bears an ago of four or five per cent. above the 
ſame nominal ſum of the gold and filver currency of the 
country. This account of the bank of Amſterdam, however, 
it will appear hereafter, is in a great meaſure chimerical. 


A PAPER currency which falls below the value of gold and 


filver coin, does not thereby fink the value of thoſe metals, or 


occaſion equal quantities of them to exchange for a ſmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The proportion between 
the value of gold and filver and that of goods of any other 
kind, depends in all caſes, not upon the nature or quantity 


of any particular paper money, which may be current in any 
particular country, but upon the richneſs or poverty of the 
mines, 
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mines, which happen at any particular time to ſupply the 
great market of the commercial world with thoſe metals. It 
depends upon the proportion between the quantity of labour 
which 1s neceſſary in order to bring a certain quantity of gold 
and filver to market, and that which is neceſſary in order to 
bring thither a certain quantity of any other ſort of goods. 


Ir bankers are reſtrained from iſſuing any circulating bank 
notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for leſs than a certain 
ſum; and if they are ſubjected to the obligation of an imme- 
diate and unconditional payment of ſuch bank notes as ſoon as 
preſented, their trade may, with ſafety to the public, be ren- 
dered in all other 2 1” perfectly free. The late multi- 
plication of banking companies in both parts of the united 
kingdom, an event by which many people have been much 
alarmed, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes the ſecurity of the 
public. It obliges all of them to be more circumſpect in their 
conduct, and, by not extending their currency beyond its due 
proportion to their caſh, to guard themſelves againſt thoſe 
malicious runs, which the rivalſhip of ſo many competitors 
is always ready to bring upon them. It reſtrains the circu- 
lation of each particular company within a narrower circle, 


and reduces their circulating notes to a ſmaller number. By 


dividing the whole circulation into a greater number of parts, 
the failure of any one company, an accident which, in the 
courſe of things, muſt ſometimes happen, becomes of leſs 
conſequence to the public, 'This free competition too obliges 
all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings with their cuſ- 
tomers, leſt their rivals ſhould carry them away. In general, 
if any branch of trade, or any diviſion of labour, be advanta- 
geous to the public, the freer and more general the competi- 
tion, it will always be the more ſa. . 


CHAP, 
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Of the Accumulation of Capital, or preductiue and unpro- 
ductiue Labour. 


+: HERE is one ſort of labour which adds to the value 
of the ſubject upon which it is beſtowed : There is another 
which has no ſuch effect. The former, as it produces a va- 
lue, may be called productive; the latter, unproductive * 
labour. Thus the labour of a manufacturer adds, generally, 
to the value of the materials which he works upon, that of 
his own maintenance, and of his maſter's profit. The la- 
bour of a menial ſervant, on the contrary, adds to the value 
of nothing. Though the manufacturer has his wages ad- 
vanced to him by his maſter, he, in reality, coſts him no ex- 
pence, the value of thoſe wages being generally reſtored, to- 
gether with a profit, in the improved value of the ſubject 
upon which his labour is beſtowed. But the maintenance of 
a menial ſervant never is reſtored. A man grows rich by 


employing a multitude of manufacturers: He grows poor, 


by maintaining a multitude of menial ſervants. The labour 
of the latter, however, has its value, and deſerves its reward 
as well as that of the former. But the labour of the manu- 
facturer fixes and realizes itſelf in ſome particular ſubject 
or vendible commodity, which laſts for ſome time at leaſt af- 
ter that labour is paſt. It is, as it were, a certain quantity 
of labour ſtocked and ſtored up to be employed, if neceſſary, 
upon ſome other occaſion. That ſubject, or what is the 
ſame thing, the price of that ſubject, can afterwards, if ne- 
ceſſary, put into motion a quantity of labour equal to that 
which had originally produced it. The labour of the menial 
ſervant, on the contrary, does not fix or realize itſelf in any 
particular ſubject or vendible — His ſervices 
generally periſh in the very inſtant of their perform- 


* Some French authors of great learning and ingenu'ty have uſed thoſe 
words in a different ſenſe. In the laſt chapter 0. the fourth book, I ſhall en- 
deayour to ſhow that their ſenſe is an improper one. 
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ance, and ſeldom leave any trace or value behind them, 
for which an equal quantity of ſervice could afterwards be 


procured. 


THe labour of ſome of the moſt reſpectable orders in the 
ſociety is, like that of menial ſervants, unproductive of any 
value, and does not fix or realize itſelf in any permanent ſub- 
jets or vendible commodity, which endures after that 
abour is paſt, and for which an equal quantity of labour 
could afterwards be procured. The ſovereign, for example, 
with all the officers both of juſtice and war who ſerve under 
him, the whole army and navy, are unproductive labourers. 
They are the ſervants of the public, and are maintained by a 
part of the annual produce of the induſtry of other people. 
Their ſervice, how honourable, how uſeful, or how neceſ- 
ſary ſoever, produces nothing for which an equal quantity of 
ſervice can afterwards be procured. The protection, ſecu- 
rity, and defence of the common-wealth, the effect of their 
labour this year, will not purchaſe its protection, ſecurity, 
and defence, for the year. to come. In the ſame claſs muſt 
be ranked, ſome both of the grayeſt and moſt important, and 
ſome of the moſt frivolous profeſſions: churchmen, lawyers, 
phyſicians, men of letters of all kinds ; players, buffoons, 
muſicians, opera- ſingers, opera-dancers, &c. The labour of 
the meaneſt of theſe has a certain yalue. regulated by the 
very ſame principles which regulate that ot every other fort 
of labour; and that of the nobleſt and moſt uſeful, produces 
nothing which could afterwards purchaſe or procure an 
by. wa quantity of labour. Like the declamation of the 


actor, the 3 of the orator, or the tune of the muſi- 
0 


cian, the work of all of them periſhes in the very inſtant of its 


production. 


Bor productive and unproductive labourers, and thoſe 
who do not labour at all, are all equally maintained by the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country. 
This produce, how great ſoever, can never be infinite, but 
muſt have certain limits. According, therefore, as a ſmaller 
or greater proportion of it is in any one year employed in 
maintaining unproductive hands, the more in the one caſe 
and the leſs in the other will remain for the productive, 
and the next year's produce will be greater or ſmaller ac- 


cordingly ; the whole annual produce, if we except the ſpon- 
taneous 
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taneous productions of the carth, being the effect of produc- 
tive labour. 


Tnovc the whole annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of every country, is, no doubt, ultimately deſtined for 
ſupplying the conſumption of its inhabitants, and for pro- 
curing a revenue to them; yet when it firſt comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the productive labour- 
ers, it naturally divides itſelf into two parts. One of them, 
and frequently the largeſt, is, in the firſt place, deſtined for 
replacing a capital, or for renewing the proviſions, materials, 
and finiſhed work, which had been withdrawn from a capital; 
the other for conſtituting a revenue either to the owner of this 
capital, as the profit of his ſtock ; or to ſome other perſon, 
as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce of land, one 
part replaces the capital of the farmer ; the other pays his 
profit and the rent of the landlord ; and thus conſtitutes a re- 
venue both to the owner of this capital, as the profits of his 
ſtock ; and to ſome other perſon, as the rent of his land. 
Of the produce of a great manufactory, in the ſame man- 
ner, one part, and that always the largeſt, replaces the 
capital of the undertaker of the work; the other pays 
his profit, and thus conſtitutes a revenue to the owner of 
this capital. 


THrarT part of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of any country which replaces a capital, never is immedi- 
ately employed to maintain any but productive hands. It 
pays the wages of productive labour only. That which is 
immediately deſtined for conſtituting a revenue either as pro- 
fit or as rent, may maintain indifferently either produCtive or 
unproductive hands. 


WHATEVER part of his ſtock a man employs as a capital, 
he always expects is to be replaced to him with a profit. He 
employs it, therefore, in maintaining productive hands only; 
and after having ſerved in the 2 of a capital to him, 
it conſtitutes a revenue to them. Whenever he employs 
any part of it in maintaining unproductive hands of any 
kind, that part is, from that moment, withdrawn from his 
capital, and placed in his ſtock reſerved for immediate 
conſumption. 


UNPRODUCTIVE 
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UNPRODUCTIVE labourers, and thoſe who do not labour 
at all, are all maintained by revenue; either, firſt, by that 
part of the annual produce which is originally deſtined for 
conſtituting a revenue to ſome particular we Borg either as 
the rent of land or as the profits of ſtock ; or, ſecondly, by 
that part which, though originally deſtined for replacing a 
capital and for maintaining productive labourers only, yet 
when 1t comes into their hands, whatever part of it 1s over 
and above their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, may be employed in 
maintaining indifferently either productive or unproductive 
hands. Thus, not only the great landlord or the rich mer- 
chant, but even the common workman, if his wages are con- 
ſiderable, may maintain a menial ſervant ; or he may ſome- 
times go to a play or a puppet- how, and ſo contribute his 
ſhare towards maintaining one ſet of unproductive labourers ; 
or he may pay ſome taxes, and thus help to maintain another 
ſet, more honourable and uſeful, indeed, but equally unpro- 
ductive. No part of the annual produce, however, which 
had been originally deſtined to replace a capital, is ever di- 
rected towards maintaining unproductive hands, till after it 
has put into motion its full complement of productive labour, 
or all that it could put into motion in the way in which it 
was employed. The workman muſt have earned his wages 
by work done, before he can employ any part of them in 


this manner. That part too is generally but a ſmall one. It 


is his {pare revenue only, of which productive labourers 
have ſeldom a great deal. They generally have ſome, how- 
ever; and in the payment of taxes the greatneſs of their 
number may compenſate, in ſome meaſure, the ſmallneſs of 
their contribution. The rent of land and the profits of ſtock 
are every where, therefore, the principal ſources from which 
unproductive hands derive their ſubſiſtence. Theſe are the 
two ſorts of revenue of which the owners have generally 
moſt to ſpare. They might both maintain indifferent 
either productive or unproductive hands. They ſeem, how- 
ever, to have ſome predilection for the latter. The expence 
of a great lord feeds generally more idle than induſtrious 
people. The rich merchant, though with his capital he 
maintains induſtrious people only, yet by his expence, that is, 
by the employment of his revenue, he feeds commonly the 
very ſame ſort as the great lord. | 


Tur proportion, therefore, between the productive and 
unproductive hands, depends very much in every country 
upon 
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upon the proportion between that part of the annual pro- 


duce, which, as ſoon as it comes either from the ground or 
from the hands of the productive labourers, is deſtined for 
replacing a capital, and that which is deſtined for conſti- 
tuting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. 'This pro- 
portion is very different in rich from. what it is in poor 
countries. 


Tuus, at preſent, in the opulent countries of Europe, a 
very large, frequently the largeſt portion of the produce of 
the land, is deſtined for replacing the capital of the rich and 
independent farmer; the other for paying his profits, and 
the rent of the landlord. But antiently, during the preva- 
lency of the feudal government, a very ſmall portion of the 
produce was fufhcient to replace the capital —_—_ in cul- 
tivation. It conſiſted commonly in a few wretched cattle, 
maintained altogether by the ſpontaneous produce of uncul- 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be conſidered as a 
part of that ſpontaneous produce. It generally too belonged 
to the landlord, and was by him advanced to the occupiers of 
the land. All the reſt of the produce properly belonged to 
him too, either as rent for his land, or as profit upon this 
paultry capital. The occupiers of land were generally bond- 
men, whoſe perſons and effects were equally his property. 
Thoſe who were not bondmen were tenants at will, and 
though the rent which they paid was often nominally little 
more than a quit-rent, it really amounted to the whole pro- 
duce of the land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their ſervice in war. Though 
they lived at a diſtance from his houſe, they were equally de- 
pendant upon him as his retainers who hved in it. But the 
whole produce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him, who 
can diſpoſe of the labour and ſervice of all thoſe whom it 
maintains. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, the ſhare of the 
landlord ſeldom exceeds a third, ſometimes not a fourth part 
of the whole produce of the land. The rent of land, how- 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, has been 
tripled and quadrupled ſince thoſe antient times; and this 
third or fourth part of the annual produce is, it ſeems, three 
or four times greater than the whole had been before. In 
the progreſs — rent, though it increaſes in pro- 


portion to the extent, diminiſhes in proportion to the pro- 
duce of the land. 
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In the opulent countries of Europe, great capitals are at 
preſent employed in trade and manufactures. In the antient 
ſtate, the little trade that was ſtirring, and the ſew homely 
and coarſe manufactures that were carried on, required but 
very ſmall _— Theſe, however, muſt have yielded 
very large profits. The rate of intereſt was no where leſs 
than ten per cent. and their profits muſt have been ſufficient 
to afford this great intereſt. At preſent the rate of intereſt, 
in the improved parts of Europe, is no where higher than 
fix per cent. and in ſome of the moſt improved it is ſo low 
as four, three, and two per cent. Though that part of the 
revenue of the inhabitants which is derived from the profits 
of ſtock is always much greater in rich than in poor coun- 
tries, it is becauſe the ſtock is much greater : in proportion 
to the ſtock the profits are generally much leſs. 


THAT part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as 
ſoon as it comes either from the ground, or from the hands 
of the productive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a capital, 
is not only much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 
bears a much greater proportion to that which is 11nmediately 
deſtined for conſtituting a revenue either as rent vr as profit. 
The funds deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour, 
are not only much greater in the former than in the latter, 
but bear a much greater proportion to thoſe which, though 
2 may be employed to maintain either productive or unpro- 
ductive hands, have generally a predilection for the latter. 


Tux proportion between thoſe different funds neceſſarily 
determines in every country the general character of the inha- 
bitants as to nduſiry or idleneſs. We are more induſtrious 
than our forefathers; becauſe in the preſent times the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of induſtry, are much greater 
in proportion to thoſe which are likely to be employed in the 
maintenance of idleneſs, than they were two or three centu- 
ries ago. Our anceſtors were idle for want of a ſufficient 
encouragement to induſtry. It is better, ſays the proverb, to 
play for nothing, than to work for nothing. In mercantile 

xd manufacturing towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of capital, they are 
in general mduſtrious, ſober, and thriving z as in many Engliſh 
and in moſt Dutch towns. In thoſe towns which are princi- 
pally ſupported by the conſtant or occaſional reſidence of a 


court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are chiefly 
maintained 
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maintained by the ſpending of revenue, they are in general 
idle, diſſolute, and poor; as at Rome, Verſailles, Compiegne, 
and Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, 
there 1s little trade or induſtry in any of the parliament towns 
of France; and the inferior ranks of people, being chiefly 
maintained by the expence of the members of the courts of 
juſtice, and of thoſe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux ſeems to be altogether the effect of their ſituation. 
Rouen is neceſſarily the entrepot of almoſt all the goods 
which are brought either from foreign countries, or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the conſumption of 
the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is in the ſame manner 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the banks of the 
Garonne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the 
richeſt wine countries in the world, and which ſeems to pro- 
duce the wine fitteſt for exportation, or beſt ſuited to the 
taſte of foreign nations. Such advantageous ſituations neceſ- 
ſarily attract a great capital by the great employment which 
they afford it; and the employment of this capital is the 
cauſe of the induſtiy of thoſe two cities. In the other par- 
liament towns of France, very little more capital ſeems to 
be employed than what is neceſſary for ſupplying their own 
conſumption ; that is, little more than the ſmalleſt capital 
which can be employed in them. 'The ſame thing may be 
ſaid of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of thoſe three cities, 
Paris is by far the moſt induſtrious ; but Paris itſelf is the 
principal market of all the manufactures eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
and its own conſumption is the principal object of all the 
trade which it carries on. London, Liſbon, and Copen- 
hagen, are, perhaps the only three cities in Europe, which 
are both the conſtant reſidence of a court, and can at the 
ſame time be conſidered as trading cities, or as cities which 
trade not only for their own conſumption, but for that of 
other cities and countries. The ſituation of all the three is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the 
entrepots of a great part of the goods deſtined for the con- 
ſumption of diſtant places. In a city where a great revenue is 
ſpent, to employ with advantage a capital for any other purpoſe 
than for ſupplying the conſumption of that city, is probably 
more difficult than in one in which the inferior ranks of people 
have no other maintenance but what they derive from the 
employment of ſuch a capital. The idleneſs of the greater 
part of the people who are maintained by the expence of 

revenue, 
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revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the induſtry of thoſe who 
ought to be maintained by the employment of capital, and 
renders 1t leſs advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or induſtry in Edinburgh 
before the union. When the Scotch parliament was no longer 
to be aſſembled in it, when it ceaſed to be the neceſſary reſi- 
dence of the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it 
became a city of ſome trade and induftry. It ſtill continues, 
however, to be the reſidence of the principal courts of juſtice 
in Scotland, of the boards of cuſtoms and exctfe, &c. A con- 
fiderable revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent in it. 
In trade and induſtry it is much inferior to Glaſgow, of 
which the inhabitants are chiefly maintained by the employ- 
ment of capital. The inhabitants of a large village, it has 
ſometimes been obſerved, after having made conſiderable 
progreſs in manufactures, have become idle and poor, in 
conſequence of a great lord's having taken up his reſidence 
in their neighbourhood. 


Tae proportion between capital and revenue, therefore, 
ſeems every where to regulate the proportion between induſ- 
try and idleneſs. Wherever capital predominates, induſtry 
prevails: wherever revenue, idleneſs. Every increaſe or 
diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends to increaſe 
or diminiſh the real quantity of induſtry, the number of pro- 
ductive hands, and conſequently the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
the real wealth and revenue of all its inhabitants. 


CarITALS are increaſed by parſimony, and diminiſhed 
by prodigality and miſconduct. | 


WHATEVER a perſon faves from his revenue he adds to 
his capital, and either employs it himſelf in maintaining an 
additional number of productive hands, or enables * 
other perſon to do ſo, by lending it to him for an intereſt, that 
is, for a ſhare of the profits. As the capital of an indivi- 
dual can be increaſed only by what he ſaves from his annual 
revenue or his annual gains, ſo the capital of a ſociety, 
which is the ſame with that of ail the individuals who com- 
poſe it, can be increaſed only in the fame manner. 


 ParsIMONY, and not induſtry, is the immediate cauſe 
of the increaſe of capital. Induſtry, indeed, provides the 
| ſubject 
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ſubject which parſimony accumulates. But whatever induſ- 
try might acquire, if parſimony did not fave and ſtore up, 
the capital would never be the greater. 


PaR$81MONY, by increaſing the fund which is deſtined for 
the maintenance of productive hands, tends to increaſe the 
number of thoſe hands whoſe labour adds to the value of the 
ſubject upon which it is beſtowed. It tends therefore to 
increaſe the exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. It puts into motion an addi- 
tional quantity of induſtry, which gives an additional value 
to the annual produce. | 


WHAT is annually ſaved is as regularly conſumed as what 
is annually ſpent, and nearly in the ſame time too; but it 
is conſumed by a different ſet of people. That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually ſpends, is in moſt caſes 
conſumed by idle gueſts, and menial ſervants, who leave 
nothing behind them in return for their conſumption. That 

rtion which he annually faves, as for the ſake of the profit 
it is immediately employed as a capital, is conſumed in the 
ſame manner, and nearly in the ſame time too, but by a dif- 
ferent ſet of people, by labourers, manufacturers, and arti- 
ficers, who re- produce with a profit the value of their annual 
conſumption. His revenue, we ſhall ſuppoſe, is paid him 
in money. Had he ſpent the whole, the food, cloathing, 
and lodging which the whole could have purchaſed, —_ 
have been diſtributed among the former ſet of people. By 
ſaving a part of it, as that part is for the ſake of the profit 
immediately employed as a capital either by himſelf or b 

ſome other perſon, the food, cloathing, and lodging, which, 
may be purchaſed with it, are neceſſarily reſerved for the 
latter. The conſumption is the ſame, but the conſumers 
are different. 


By what a frugal man annually ſaves, he not only affords 
maintenance to an additional number of | x00 mg hands, 
for that or the enſuing year, but, like the founder of a pub- 


lick work-houſe, he eſtabliſhes as it were a perpetual fund 

for the maintenance of an equal number in all times to come. 

The perpetual allotment and deſtination of this fund, indeed, 

is not always guarded by any poſitive law, by any truſt-right 

or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by 

a = powerful principle, the plain and evident intereſt of 
oL. I. 2 


every 
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every individual to whom any ſhare of it ſhall ever belong. 
No part of it can ever afterwards be employed to maintain 
any but productive hands, without an evident loſs to the 
perſon who thus perverts it from its proper deſtination. 


THs prodigal perverts it in this manner. By not con- 
fining his expence within his income, he encroaches upon 
his capital. Like him who perverts the revenues of ſome 

ious — to profane purpoſes, he pays the wages of 
dleneſs with thoſe funds which the * of his fore- 
fathers had, as it were, conſecrated to the maintenance of 
induſtry. By diminiſhing the funds deſtined for the employ- 
ment of productive labour, he neceſſarily diminiſhes, 15 far 
as it depends upon him, the quantity of that labour which 
adds a value to the ſubject upon which it is beſtowed, and, 
conſequently, the value of the annual produce of the land 
and 7 nos of the whole country, the real wealth and revenue 
of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of ſome was not com- 
penſated by the frugality of others, the conduct of every 
prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread of the induſtrious, 
tends not only to beggar himſelf, but to impoveriſh his 
country. | 


THov GH the expence of the prodigal ſhould be altogether 
in home-made, and no part of it in foreign commadities, its 
effect upon the productive funds of the ſociety would ſtill be 
the ſame. Every year there would {till be a certain quantity 
of food and cloathing, which ought to have maintained pro- 
ductive, employed in maintaining unproductive hands. Every 

ar, therefore, there would {ſtill be ſome diminution in 
what would otherwiſe have been the value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. 


THr1s expence, it may be ſaid indeed, not being in foreign 
goods, and not occaſioning any exportation of gold and ſilver, 

e ſame quantity of money would remain in the country as 
before. But if the quantity of food and cloathing, which 
were thus conſumed by unproductive, had been diſtributed 
among productive hands, they would have reproduced, 
together with a profit, the full value of their conſumption. 
The ſame quantity of money would in this caſe equally have 
remained in the country, and there would beſides have been 
a reproduction of an equal value of conſumable goods. 
There would have been two values inſtead of one. 


THE 


* 
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Tux ſame quantity of money, beſides, cannot long re- 
main in any country, in which the value of the annual pro- 
duce diminiſhes. The ſole uſe of money is to circulate con- 
ſumable goods. By means of it, provifions, materials, and 
finiſhed work, are bought and fold, and diſtributed to their 
proper conſumers. The quantity of money, therefore, which 
can be annually employed in any country muſt be determined 
by the value of the conſumable goods annually circulated 
within it. Theſe muſt conſiſt either in the immediate pro- 
duce of the land-and labour of the country itſelf, or. in fome- 
thing which had been purchaſed with ſome part of that pro- 
duce. Their value, therefore, muſt diminiſh as the value of- 
that produce diminiſhes, and along with it the quantity of; 
money which can be empleyed in circulating them. But the 
money which by this annual diminution of produce is annu- 
ally thrown out of domeſtic circulation will not be allowed to 
lie idle. The intereſt of whoever poſſeſſes it, requires that 
it ſhould be employed. But having no employment at home, 
it will, in ſpite of all laws and probibitions, be ſent abroad, 
and employed in purchaſing conſumable goods which may. 
be of ſome uſe at home. Its annual exportation will in this. 
manner continue for ſome time to add ſomething to the an- 
nual conſumption of the country beyond the value. of its, 
own annual produce. What in the days of its proſperity, 
had been ſaved from that annual produce, and employed in 
purchaſing gold and filver, will contribute for ſome little 
time to ſupport its conſumption in adverſity. The exporta- 
tion of gold and filver is, in this caſe, not the cauſe, but the 
effect of its declenſion, and may even, for ſome little time, 
alleviate the mifery of that declenſion. 


Tar quantity of money, on the contrary, muſt in every 
country naturally increaſe as the value of the annual produce 
increaſes. The value of the conſumable goods annually cir- 
culated within the ſociety being greater, will require a greater 
quantity of money to circulate them. A part of — in- 
creaſed produce, therefore, will naturally be employed in 
purchaſing, wherever it is to be had, the additional quantity 
of gold and ſilver neceſſary for circulating the reſt. The in- 
creaſe of thoſe metals will in this caſe be the effect, not the 
cauſe, of the public proſperity. Gold and filver are pur- 
chaſed every where in the ſame manner. The food, 
cloathing, and lodging, the revenue and maintenance of all 
thoſe whoſe labour or ſtock is employed in bringing them. 

Z 2 from 
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from the mine to the market, is the price paid for them in 
Peru as well as in England. 'The country which has 
this price to pay, will never be long without the quan- 
tity of thoſe metals which it has occaſion for; and no 
country will ever long retain a quantity which it has no 
occaſion for. 


WHATEVER, therefore, we may imagine the real wealth 
and revenue of a country to conſiſt in, whether in the value 
of the annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reaſon 
ſeems to dictate; or in the quantity of the precious me- 
tals which circulate within it, as vulgar. prejudices ſup- 
poſe; in either view of the matter, every prodigal appears 
to be a public enemy, and every frugal man a public be- 


nefactor. 


Tux effects of miſconduct are often the ſame as thoſe of 
prodigality. Every injudicious and unſucceſsful project in 
agriculture, mines, fiſheries, trade, or manufactures, tends in 
the ſame manner to diminiſh the funds deſtined for the 
maintenance of productive labour. In every ſuch project, 
though the capital is conſumed by productive hands only, 
yet, as by the injudicious manner in which they are em- 

loyed, they do not reproduce the full value of their con- 
{v9.49 dig there muſt always be ſome diminution in what 
would otherwiſe have been the productive funds of the 


ſociety. | 


IT can ſeldom happen, indeed, that the circumſtances of a 
great nation can be much affected either by the prodigality or 
miſconduct of individuals; the profuſion or imprudence of 
ſome being always more than compenſated by the frugality 
and good conduct of others. 


Wirz regard to profuſion, the principle, which prompts 
to expence, is the paſſion for preſent enjoyment ; which, 
though ſometimes violent and very difficult to be reſtrained, 
is in general only momentary and occaſional. But the prin- 
ciple which prompts to ſave, is the deſire of bettering our 
condition, a deſire which, though generally calm and diſpaſ- 
ſionate, comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us 
till we go into the grave. In the whole interval which ſe- 
parates thoſe two moments, there is ſcarce perhaps a ſingle 


_ Inſtant in which any man is ſo perfectly and completely 
SY | ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with his ſituation, as to be without any wiſh of alte- 
ration or improvement of any kind. An augmentation of 
fortune is the means by which the greater part of men pro- 
poſe and with to better their condition. It is the means the 
moſt vulgar and the moſt obvious; and the moſt likely way 
of augmenting their fortune, is to ſave and accumulate ſome 
part of what they acquire, either regularly and annually, or 
upon ſome extraordinary occaſions. Though the principle 
of expence, therefore, prevails in almoſt all men upon ſome 
occaſions, and in ſome men upon almoſt all occaſions, yet in 
the greater part of men, taking the whole courſe of their life 


at an average, the principle of frugality ſeems not only to pre- 


dominate, but to predominate very greatly. 


W1TH regard to miſconduct, the number of prudent and 
ſucceſsful undertakings is every where much greater than 
that of injudicious and unſucceſsful ones. After all our 
complaints of the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy 
men who fall into this misfortune make but a very ſmall 
part of the whole number engaged in trade, and all other 
ſorts of buſineſs; not much more perhaps than one in a 
thouſand. Bankruptcy is perhaps the greateſt and moſt hu- 
miliating calamity which can befal an innocent man. 'The 
greater part of men, therefore, are ſufhciently careful to 
avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as ſome do not 


avoid the gallows. 


GREAT nations are never impoveriſhed by private, though 
they ſometimes are by public prodigality and missen! 
The whole, or almoſt the whole public revenue, is in moſt 
countries employed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Such are the people who compoſe a numerous and ſplendid 
court, a great eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, great fleets and 
armies, who in time of peace produce nothing, and in time 
of war acquire nothing which can compenſate the expence of 
maintaining them, even while the war laſts. Such people, 
as they themſelves produce nothing, are all maintained by 
the produce of other men's labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unneceſſary number, they may in a particular 
year conſume ſo great a ſhare of this produce, as not to leave 
a ſufficiency for maintaining the productive labourers, who 
ſhould reproduce it next year. The next year's produce, 
therefore, will be leſs than that of the foregoing, and if the 


ſame diſorder ſhould continue, that of the third year will be 
| ſtill 
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{till leſs than that of the ſecond. Thoſe unproductive hands, 
who ſhould be maintained by a part only of the ſpare re- 
venue of the people, may conſume ſo great a ſhare of their 
whole revenue, and thereby oblige ſo great a number to en- 
croach upon their capitals, upon the funds deſtined for the 
maintenance of productive labour, that all the frugality and 
good conduct of individuals may not be able to compenſate 
the waſte and degradation of produce occaſioned by this vio- 
lent and forced encroachment. 


Tus frugality and 2 conduct, however, is upon moſt 
occaſions, it appears from experience, ſuſſicient to compen- 
ſate, not only the private prodigality and miſconduct of in- 
dividuals, but the public extravagance of government. 'The 
uniform, conſtant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to 
better his condition, the 'principle from which public and 
national, as well as private opulence 1s originally derived, is 
frequently powerful enough to maintain the natural progreſs 
of things toward improvement, in ſpite both of the extrava- 

ce of government, and of the greateſt errors of admi- 
niſtration. Like the unknown principle of animal life, it 
frequently reſtores health and vigour to the conſtitution, in 
ſpite, not only of the diſeaſe, but of the abſurd preſcriptions 
of the doctor. 


THE annual produce of the land and labour of any nation 
can be increaſed in its value by no other means, but by in- 
creaſing either the number of its productive labourers, or 
the productive powers of thoſe labourers who had before 
been employed. The number of 'its productive labourers, it 
is evident, can never be much increaſed, but in conſequence 
of an increaſe of capital, or of the funds deſtined for main- 
taining them. The productive powers of the fame number 
of labourers cannot be increaſed, but in conſequence either 
of ſome addition and improvement to thoſe machines and in- 
ſtruments which facilitate and abridge labour; or of a more 
proper diviſion and diſtribution of employment. In either 
caſe an additional capital is almoſt always required. It is by 
means of an additional capital only that the undertaker of 
any work can either provide his workmen with better ma- 
chinery, or make a more proper diſtribution of employment 
among them. When the work to be done conſiſts of a num- 
ber of parts, to keep every man conſtantly employed in one 
way, requires a much greater capital than where every man 

is 
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is occaſionally employed in every different part of the work. 
When we compare, therefore, the ſtate of a nation at two 
different periods, and find, that the annual produce of its 
land and labour 1s evidently greater at the latter than at the 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures 
more numerous and more flouriſhing, and its trade more ex- 
tenſive, we may be aſſured that its capital muſt have in- 
creaſed during the interval between thoſe two periods, and 
that more muſt have been added to it by the good conduct 
of ſome, than had been taken from it either by the private 
miſconduct of others, or by the public extravagance of 
rovernment. But we ſhall find this to have been the caſe 
of almoſt all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable 
times, even of thoſe who have not enjoyed the moſt prudent 
and parſimonious governments. To form a right judgment 
of it, indeed, we muſt compare the ſtate of the country at 
periods ſomewhat diſtant from one another. The progreſs 
is frequently ſo gradual, that, at near periods, the improve- 
ment is not only not ſenſible, but from the declenſion either 
of certain branches of induſtry, or of certain diſtricts of the 
country, things which ſometimes happen though the country 
in general be in great proſperity, there frequently ariſes a 
ſuſpicion, that the riches and induſtry of the whole are de- 


caying. 


Tur annual produce of the land and labour of England, 
for example, is certainly much greater than it was, a little 
more than a century ago, at the reſtoration of Charles II. 
Though at preſent, few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet 
during this period, five years have ſeldom paſſed away in 
which ſome book or pamphlet has not been publiſhed, writ- 
ten too with ſuch abilities as to gain ſome authority with the 
public, and pretending to demonſtrate that the wealth of the 
nation was faſt declining, that the country was depopulated, 
agriculture neglected, manufactures decaying, and trade un- 
done. Nor have theſe publications been all party pamphlets, 
the wretched offspring of falſhood and venality. Many of 
them have been written by very candid and very intelligent 
people; who wrote nothing but what they believed, and for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they believed it. 


Tux annual produce of the land and labour of England 
again, was certainly much greater at the reſtoration, than we 


can ſuppoſe it to have been about an hundred years before, at 
| the 
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the acceſſion of Elizabeth. At this period too, we have- all 
reaſon to believe, the country was much more advanced in 


improvement, than it had been about a century before, 


towards the cloſe of the diſſentions between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. Even then it was, probably, in a bet- 
ter condition than it had been at the Norman conqueſt, and 
at the Norman conqueſt, than during the confuſion of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early period, it was cer- 
tainly a more improved country than at the invaſion of 
Julius Cæſar, when its inhabitants were nearly in the ſame 
ſtate with the ſavages in North America. 


In each of thoſe periods, however, there was, not only 
much private and public profuſion, many expenſive and 
unneceſſary wars, great perverſion of the annual produce from 
maintaining productive to maintain unproductive hands 
but ſometimes, in the confuſion of civil diſcord, ſuch abſo- 
lute waſte and deſtruction of ſtock, as might be ſuppoſed, 
not only to retard, as it certainly did, the natural accumula- 
tion of riches, but to have left the country, at the end of the 
period, poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieſt and moſt fortunate period of them all, that which has 
paſſed ſince the reſtoration, how many diſorders and misfor- 
tunes have occurred, which could they have been foreſcen, 
not only the impoveriſhment, but the total ruin of the coun- 
try would have been expected from them? The fire and the 
plague of London, the two Dutch wars, the diſorders of the 
revolution, the war in Ireland, the four expenſive French 
wars of 1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756, together with the 
two rebellions of 1715 and 1745. In the courſe of the four 
French wars, the nation has contracted more than a hundred 
and forty-five millions of debt, over and above all the other 
extraordinary annual expence which they occaſioned, ſo that 
the whole cannot be computed at leſs than two hundred mil- 
lions. So great a ſhare of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, has, ſince the revolution, been 
employed upon different occaſions, in maintaining an extra- 
ordinary number of unproductive hands. But had not thoſe 
wars given this particular direCtion to ſo large a capital, the 
greater part of it would naturally have been employed in 
maintaining productive hands, whoſe labour would have re- 

laced, with a profit, the whole value of their conſumption. 
The value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 


| country, would have been conſiderably increaſed by it every 


year, 
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year, and every year's increaſe would have augmented ſtill 
more that of the following year. More houſes would have 
been built, more lands would have been improved, and thoſe 
which had been improved before would have been better cul- 
tivated, more manufactures would have been eſtabliſhed, and 
thoſe which had been eſtabliſhed before would have been 
more extended; and to what height the real wealth and 
revenue of the country might, by this time, have been raiſed, 
it is not perhaps very eaſy even to imagine. 


Bur though the profuſion of government muſt, undoubt- 
edly, have retarded the natural progreſs of England towards 
wealth and improvement, it has not been able to ſtop it. 
The annual produce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, 
much greater at preſent than it was either at the reſtoration 
or at the revolution. 'The capital, therefore, annually em- 
ployed in cultivating this land, and in maintaining this 
labour, muſt likewiſe be much greater. In the midſt of all 
the exaCtions of government, this capital has been filently 
and gradually accumulated by the private frugality and good 
conduct of individuals, by their univerſal, continual, and 
uninterrupted effort to better their own condition. It is this 
effort, protected by law and allowed by liberty to exert itſelf 
in the manner that 1s moſt advantageous, which has main- 
tained the progreſs of England towards opulence and im- 

rovement in almoſt all former times, and which, it is to be 
— will do ſo in all future times. England, however, 
as it has never been bleſſed with a very parſimonious govern- 
ment, ſo parſimony has at no time been the characteriſtical 
virtue of its inhabitants. It is the higheſt impertinence and 
preſumption, therefore, in kings and miniſters, to pretend 
to watch over the ceconomy of private people, and to reſtrain 
their expence either by ſumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the 
importation of foreign luxuries. They are themſelves always, 
and without any exception, the greateſt ſpendthrifts in the 
ſociety. Let them look well after their own expence, and 
they may ſafely truſt private people with theirs. It their own 
extravagance does not ruin the ſtate, that of their ſubjects 
never will. 


As _— increaſes, and prodigality diminiſhes the pub- 
lic capital, ſo the conduct of thoſe, whoſe expence juſt 
equals their revenue, without either accumulating or en- 
croaching, neither increaſes nor diminiſhes it. Some modes 
of 
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of expence, however, ſeem to contribute mort to the growth 
of public opulence than others. 


THE revenue of an individual may be ſpent, either in 
things which are conſumed immediately, and in which one 
day's expence can neither alleviate nor ſupport that of ano- 
ther; or it may be ſpent ſin things more durable, which can 
therefore be accumulated, and in which every day's expence 
may, as he chuſes, either alleviate or ſupport and heighten 
the effect of that of the following day. A man of fortune, 
for example, may either ſpend his revenue in a profuſe and 
ſumptuous table, and in maintaining a great number of 
menial ſervants, and a multitude of dogs and horſes; or con- 
tenting himſelf with a frugal table and few attendants, he 
may lay out the greater * of it in adorning his houſe or 
his country villa, in uſeful or ornamental buildings, in uſe- 
ful or ornamental furniture, in collecting books, ſtatues, 
pictures; or in things more frivolous, jewels, baubles, 
ingenious trinkets of different kinds; or, what is moſt trifl- 
ing of all, in amaſſing a . wardrobe of fine cloaths, 
like the favourite and miniſter of a great prince who died 
a few years ago. Were two men of equal fortune to ſpend 
their revenue, the one chiefly in the one way, the other 
in the other, the magnificence of the perſon whoſe ex- 
2 had been chiefly in durable commodities, would 
be continually increaſing, every day's „ contributing 
ſomething to ſupport and heighten the effect of that of the 
following day: that of the other, on the contrary, would 
be no greater at the end of the period than at the be- 
ginning. The former too would, at the end of the pe- 
riod, be the richer man of the two. He would have a 
ſtock of goods of ſome kind or other, which, though it 
might not be worth all that it coſt, would always be worth 
ſomething. No trace or veſtige of the expence of the latter 
would remain, and the effects of ten or twenty years pro- 
fuſion would be as completely annihilated as if they had 


never exiſted. 


As the one mode of expence is more favourable than the 
other to the opulence of an individual, ſo is it likewiſe to 
that of a nation. The houſes, the furniture, the cloathing 
of the rich, in a little time, become uſeful to the inferior 
and middling ranks of people. They are able to purchaſe 


them when their ſuperiors grow weary of them, and the 
| general 
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xeral accommodation of the whole people is thus gradually 
improved, when this mode of expence becomes univerſal 
among men of fortune. In countries which have long been rich, 
you will frequently find the inferior ranks of people in poſ- 
ſeſſion both of houſes and furniture perfectly good and entire, 
but of which neither the one could have been built, nor the 
other have been made for their uſe. What was formerly 
a ſeat of the family of Seymour, is now 2n inn upon the 
Bath road. 'The marriage-bed of James the Firſt of Great 
Britain, which his Queen brought with her from Denmark, 
as a preſent fit for a ſovereign to make to a ſovereign, was, 
a few years ago, the ornament of an ale-houſe at Dunferm- 
line. In ſome ancient cities, which either have been long 
ſtationary, or have gone ſomewhat to decay, — will ſome- 
times ſcarce find a ſingle houſe which could have been built 
for its preſent inhabitants. If you go into thoſe houſes too, 
you will frequently find many excellent, though antiquated 
pieces of furniture, which are ſtill very fit for uſe, and 
which could as little have been made for them. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent villas, great collections of books, ſtatues, 
pictures, and other curioſities, are frequently both an orna- 
ment and an honour, not only to the neighbourhood, but to 
the whole country to which they belong. Verſailles is an orna- 
ment and an honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to Eng- 
land. Italy ſtill continues to command ſome ſort of venera- 
tion by the number of monuments of this kind which it 
poſſeſſes, though the wealth which produced them has de- 
cayed, and though the genius which planned them ſeems to 
be extinguiſhed, perhaps from not having the ſame em- 
ployment. 


Tux expence too, which is laid out in durable commodi- 
ties, is favourable, not only to accumulation, but to fruga- 
lity. If a perſon ſhould at any time exceed in it, he can 
eaſily reform without expoſing himſelf to the cenſure of the 
public. To reduce very much the number of his ſervants, 
to reform his table from great profuſion to great frugality, 
to lay down his equipage after he has once ſet it up, are 
changes which cannot eſcape the obſcrvation of his neigh- 
bours, -and which are ſuppoſed to imply ſome acknowledg- 
ment of preceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, of thoſe 
who have once been fo unfortunate as to launch out too far 
into this fort of expence, have afterwards the courage to 
reform, till ruin and bankruptcy cblige them. But if a per- 

| ſon 
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ſon has, at any time, been at too great an expence in build. 
ing, in furniture, in books or pictures, no imprudence can 
be inferred from his changing his conduct. Theſe are things 
in which further expence is frequently rendered unneceſſary 
by former expence; and when a perſon ſtops ſhort, he ap- 

ars to do ſo, not becauſe he has exceeded his fortune, but 
E he has ſatisfied his fancy. 


THE expence, beſides, that is laid out in durable com- 
modities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater num- 
ber of people, than that which is employed in the moſt 
profuſe hoſpitality. Of two or three hundred weight of 
proviſions, which may ſometimes be ſerved up at a great 
feſtival, one-half, k x wg 1s thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal waſted and abuſed. But if the 
expence of this entertainment had been employed in ſetting 
to work, maſons, carpenters, upholſterers, mechanics, &c. 
a quantity of proviſions, of equal value, would have been 
diſtributed among a ſtill greater number of people, who 
would have bought them in penny-worths and pound weights, 
and not have loſt or thrown away a ſingle ounce of them. 
In the one way, beſides, this expence maintains productive, 
in the other unproductive hands. In the one way, therefore, 
it increaſes, in the other, it does not increaſe, the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 


the country. 


I wovLD not, however, by all this be underſtood to 
mean, that the one ſpecies of expence always betokens a more 
liberal or generous ſpirit than the other. When a man of 
fortune ſpends his revenue chiefly in hoſpitality, he ſhares the 
greater part of it with his friends and companions ; but when 
he employs it in purchaſing ſuch durable commodities, he 
often ſpends the whole upon his own perſon, and gives 
nothing to any body without an equivalent. The latter ſpe- 
cies of expence, therefore, eſpecially when directed towards 
frivolous objects, the little ornaments of dreſs and furniture, 
jewels, trinkets, bre frequently indicates, not only a 
trifling, but a baſe and ſelfiſh diſpoſition. All that I mean 
is, that the one ſort of expence, as it always occaſions ſome 
accumulation of valuable commodities, as it is more favour- 
able to private frugality, and, conſequently, to the increaſe 
of the public capital, and as it maintains productive, rather 
than unproductive hands, conduces more than the other to 


the growth of public opulence. 
CHAP. 
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Of Stock lent at Intereſt. 


| Tun ſtock which is lent at intereſt is always conſidered | 
as a capital by the lender. He expects that in due time it is 'q 
to be reſtored to him, and that in the mean time the borrower 1 
is to pay him a certain annual rent for the ute of it. The bor- 
rower may uſe it either as a capital, or as a ſtock reſerved for 

immediate conſumption. If he uſes it as a capital, he em- f 
ploys it in the maintenance of productive labourers, who re- 
produce the value with a profit. He can, in this cafe, both [ 
reſtore the capital and pay the intereſt without alienating or ' 
encroaching upon any other ſource of revenue. If he uſes it [ 
as a ſtock reſerved for immediate confumption, he acts the f 
part of a prodigal, and diſſipates in the maintenance of the s 
idle, what was deſtined for the ſupport of the induſtrious. | 
He can, in this caſe, neither reſtore the capital nor pay the l 
intereſt, without either alienating or encroaching upon ſome k 
other ſource of revenue, ſuch as the property or the rent of 


land. 


Tae ſtock which is lent at intereſt is, no doubt, occaſion- 
ally employed in both theſe ways, but in the former much 
more frequently than in the latter. 'The man who borrows 
in order to ſpend will ſoon be ruined, and he who lends to 
him will generally have occaſion to repent of his folly. To 
borrow or to lend for ſuch a purpoſe, therefore, is in all 
caſes, where groſs uſury is out of the queſtion, contrary to 
the intereſt of both parties; and though it no doubt happens 
ſometimes that people do both the one and the other, yet, 
from the regard that all men have for their own intereſt, we 
may be aſſured, that it cannot happen ſo very frequently as 
we are ſometimes apt to imagine. Aſk any rich man of 
common prudence, to which of the two ſorts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his ſtock, to thoſe who, he thinks, 
will employ it profitably, or to thoſe who will ſpend it idly, 


and he will laugh at you for propoſing the queſtion. Even 
| among 
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among borrowers, therefore, not the people in the world 
molt famous for frugality, the number of the frugal 
and induſtrious ſurpaſſes conſiderably that of the prodigal and 


idle. 


THE only people to whom ſtock is commonly lent, with- 
out their being expected to make any very profitable uſe of it, 
are country gentlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even 
they ſcarce ever borrow merely to ſpend. What they bor- 
row, one may ſay, is commonly ſpent before they borrow it. 
They have generally conſumed ſo great a quantity of goods, 
advanced to them upon credit by ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, 
that they find it neceſſary to borrow at intereſt in order to 
pay the debt. The capital borrowed 1 1 the capitals of 
thoſe ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, which the country gentle- 
men could not have replaced from the rents of their eſtates. 
It is not properly borrowed in order to be ſpent, but in order 
to replace a capital which had been ſpent before. 


ALMOST all loans at intereſt are made in money, either 
of paper, or of gold and filver. But what the borrower 
really wants, and what the lender really ſupplies him with, 
is, not the money, but the money's worth, or the goods 
- which it can — . If he wants it as a ſtock for imme- 
diate conſumption, it is thoſe goods only which he can place 
in that ſtock. If he wants it as a capital for employing in- 
duſtry, it is from thoſe goods — that the induſtrious can be 
furniſhed with the tools, materials, and maintenance, neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on their work. By means of the loan, the 
lender, as it were, aſſigns to the borrower his right to 
2 certain portion of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, to be employed as the borrower 


pleaſes. 


THe quantity of ſtock, therefore, or, as it is commonly 
expreſſed, of money which can be lent at intereſt in any 
country, is not regulated by the value of the money, whe- 
ther paper or coin, which ſerves as the inſtrument of the dif- 
- ferent loans made in that country, but by the value of that 
part of the annual produce which, as ſoon as it comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the productive la- 
bourers, is deſtined not only for replacing a capital, but ſuch 
a capital as the owner does not care to be at the trouble of 


employing himſelf. As ſuch capitals are commonly lent — 
i an 
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and paid back in money, they conſtitute what 1s called the 
monied intereſt. It is diſtinct, not only from the landed, 
but from the trading and manufacturing intereſts, as in theſe 
laſt the owners themſelves employ their own capitals. Even 
in the monied intereſt, however, the money is, as it were, 
but the deed of affignment, which conveys from one hand to 
another thoſe capitals which the owners do not care to em- 
ploy themſelves. "Thoſe capitals may be greater in almoſt 
any proportion, than the amount of the money which ſerves 
as the inſtrument of their conveyance; the ſame pieces of 
money ſucceſſively ſerving for many different loans, as well 
as for many diſſerent purchaſes. A, for example, lends to 
W a thouſand pounds, with which W immediately purchaſes 
of B a thouſand pounds worth of goods. B having no occa- 
fon for the money himſelf, lends the identical pieces to X, 
with which X immediately purchaſes of C another thouſand 
pounds worth of goods. C in the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame reaſon, lends them to Y, who again purchaſes goods 
with them of D. In this manner the ſame pieces, either of 
coin or of paper, may, in the courſe of a few days, ſerve as 
the inſtrument of three different loans, and of three different 
purchaſes, each of which is, in value, equal to the whole 
amount of thoſe pieces. What the three monicd men A, B, 
and C, aſſign to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, is the power 
of making thoſe purchaſes. In this power conſiſt both the 
value and the uſe of the loans. The ſtock lent by the three 
monied men, is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchaſed with it, and is three times greater than that of the 
money with which the purchaſes are made. Thoſe loans, 
however, may be all perfectly well ſecured, the goods pur- 
chaſed by the different debtors being ſo employed, as, in 
due time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the ſame pieces of 
money can thus ſerve as the inſtrument of different loans 
to three, or, for the ſame reaſon, to thirty times their value, 
ſo they may likewiſe ſucceſhvely ſerve as the inſtrument of re- 
payment. 


A CAPITAL lent at intereſt may, in this manner, be con- 
ſidered as an aſſignment from the lender to the borrower of a 
certain conſiderable portion of the annual produce; upon 
condition that the borrower in return ſhall, during the conti- 
nuance of the loan,» annually aſſign to the lender a ſmaller 
portion, called the intereſt; and at the end of it a portion 

equally 
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equally conſiderable with that which had originally been af. 
ſigned to him, called the repayment. Though money, 
either coin or paper, ſerves generally as the deed of af. 
ſignment both to the ſmaller, and to the more conſiderable 
portion, it 1s itſelf altogether different from what is aſſigned 


by it. | 


IN proportion as that ſhare of the annual produce which, 
as ſoon as it comes either from the ground, or from the 
hands of the productive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a 
capital, increaſes in any country, what is called the monied 
intereſt naturally increaſes with it. The increaſe of thoſe 
particular capitals from which the owners wiſh to derive a 
revenue, without being at the trouble of employing them 
themſelves, naturally accompanies the general increaſe of ca- 
pitals; or, in other words, as ſtock increaſes, the quantity 
of ſtock to be lent at intereſt grows gradually greater and 


gr eater. 


As the quantity of ſtock to be lent at intereſt increaſes, the 
intereſt, or the price which muſt be paid for the uſe of that 
ſtock, neceſſarily diminiſhes, not only from thoſe general 
cauſes which make the market price of things commonly di- 
miniſh as their quantity increaſes, but from other cauſes 
which are peculiar to this particular caſe. As _— increaſe 
in any country, the profits which can be made by employin 
them neceſſarily diminiſh. It becomes gradually more and 
more difficult to find within the country a profitable method 
of employing any new capital. 'There ariſes in conſequence 
a competition between different capitals, the owner of one 
endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of that employment which is 
occupied by another. But upon moſt occaſions he can hope 
to juſtle that other out of this employment, by no other 
means but by dealing upon more reaſonable terms. He 
muſt not only ſell what he deals in ſomewhat cheaper, but 
in order to get it to ſell, he muſt ſometimes too buy it dearer. 
The demand for productive labour, by the increaſe of the 
funds which are deſtined for maintaining it, grows every day 
greater and greater. Labourers eaſily find employment, but 
the owners of capitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 

loy. Their competition raiſes the wages of labour, and 
ſinks the profits of ſtock. But when the profits which can 
be made by the uſe of a capital are in this manner diminiſhed, 


as it were, at both ends, the price which can be paid for the 
ule 
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uſe of it, that is, the rate of intereſt, muſt neceſſarily be di- 
miniſhed with them. 


Mx. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Monteſquieu, as well as 
many other writers, ſeem to have imagined that the increaſe 
of the quantity of gold and filver, in conſequence of the diſ- 
covery of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, was the real cauſe of the 
lowering of the rate of intereſt through the greater part of 
Europe. Thoſe metals, they fay, having become of leſs va- 
lue themſelves, the uſe of any particular portion of them ne- 
ceſſarily became of leſs value too, and conſequently the price 
which could be paid for it. This notion, which at firſt fight 
ſeems ſo plauſible, has been ſo fully expoſed by Mr. Hume, 
that it is, perhaps, unneceſſary to ſay any thing more about 
it. The following very ſhort and plain argument, however, 
may ſerve to explain more diſtinctly the fallacy which ſeems 
to have miſled thoſe gentlemen. 


BEFORE the diſcovery of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, ten 
per cent. ſeems to have been the common rate of intereſt 
through the greater part of Europe. It has ſince that time in 
different countries ſunk to ſix, five, four, and three per cent. 
Let us ſuppoſe that in every particular country the value of 
ſilver has ſunk preciſely in the ſame proportion as the rate of 
intereſt ; and that in thoſe countries, for example, where in- 
tereſt has been reduced from ten to five cent.; the ſame 
quantity of filver can now purchaſe juſt half the quantity of 
goods which it could have purchaſed before. "This ſuppoſi- 
tion will not, I believe, be found any where agreeable to the 
truth, but it is the moſt favourable to the opinion which we 
are going to examine; and even upon this ſuppoſition 1t 1s 
utterly impoſſible that the lowering of the value of ſilver could 
have the ſmalleſt tendency to lower the rate of intereſt. If a 
hundred pounds are in thoſe countries now of no more value 
than fifty pounds were then, ten pounds muſt now be of no 
more value than five pounds were then. Whatever were the 
cauſes which lowered the value of the capital, the ſame muſt 
neceffarily have lowered that of the intereſt, and exactly in 
the ſame proportion. The proportion between the value of 
the capital and that of the intereſt, muſt have remained the 
ſame, though the rate had never been altered. By altering 
the rate, on the contrary, the proportion between thoſe two 
values 1s neceſſarily altered. a hundred pounds now are 
worth no more than fifty were then, five pounds now can be 
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worth no more than two pounds ten ſhillings were then. 
By reducing the rate of intereſt, therefore, from ten to five 
per cent., we give for the uſe of a capital, which 1s ſuppoſed 
to be equal to one-half of its former value, an intereſt which 
is equal to one-fourth only of the value of the former 


intereſt. 


AN x increaſe in the quantity of ſilver, while that of the 
commodities circulated by means of it remained the ſame, 
could have no other effect than to diminiſh the value of that 
metal. The nominal value of all ſorts of goods would be 
greater, but their real value would be 2 the ſame as 
before. They would be exchanged for a greater number of 
pieces of ſilver ; but the quantity of labour, which they could 
command, the number of people whom they could maintain 
and cmploy, would be preciſely the ſame. The capital of 
the country would be the ſame, though a greater number of 
pieces might be requiſite for conveying any equal portion 
of it from one hand to another. The deeds of aſſignment, 
like the conveyances of a verboſe attorney would be more 
cumberſome, — the thing aſſigned would be preciſely the 
ſame as before, and could produce only the ſame effects. 
The funds for maintaining productive labour being the ſame, 
the demand for it would be the ſame. Its price or wages, 
therefore, though nominally greater, would really be the 
ſame. They would be paid in a greater number of pieces of 
ſilver; but they would purchaſe only the ſame quantity of 
goods. The proſits of ſtock would be the ſame both nomi- 
naily and really. 'The wages of labour are commonly com- 
puted by the quantity of fiver which 1s paid to the labourer. 
When that is increaſed, therefore, his wages appear to be 
increaſed, though they may ſometimes be no greater than 
before. But the profits of ſtock are not computed by the 
number of pieces of filver with which they are paid, but by 
the proportion which thoſe pieces bear to the whole capital 
employed. Thus in a particular country five ſhillings a week 
are ſaid to be the common wages of labour, and ten per 
cent. the common profits of ſtock. But the whole capital of 
the country being the ſame as before, the competition be- 
tween the different capitals of individuals into which it was 
divided would likewiſe be the ſame. They would all trade 
with the ſame advantages and diſadvantages. The common 
proportion between capital and profit, therefore would be 


the ſame, and conſequently the common intereſt of money ; 
what 
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what can commonly be given for the uſe of money being 
neceſſarily regulated by what can commonly be made by the 
uſe of it. 


Any increaſe in the quantity of commodities annually 
circulated within the country, while that of the money which 
circulated them remained the ſame, would, on the contrary, 
produce many other important effects, beſides that of raiſing 
the value of the money. The capital of the country, though 
it might nominally be the ſame, would _ be augmented. 
It might continue to be expreſſed by the ſame quantity of 
money, but it would command a greater quantity of la- 
bour. The quantity of productive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would he increaſed, and conſequent] 
the demand for that labour. Its wages would naturally riſe 
with the demand, and yet might appear to fink. They might 
be paid with a ſmaller quantity of money, but that ſmaller 
quantity might purchaſe a greater quantity of goods than 
a greater had done before. The profits of ſtock would be 
diminiſhed both really and in appearance. The whole capital 
of the country being augmented, the competition between 
the different capitals of which it was compoſed, would natu- 
rally be augmented along with it. The owners of thoſe par- 
ticular capitals would be obliged to content themſelves with 
a ſmaller proportion of the produce of that labour which their 
reſpective capitals employed. The intereſt of money, keep- 
ing pace always with the profits of ſtock, might, in this 
manner, be greatly diminiſhed, though the value of money, 
or the quantity of goods which any particular ſum — 
purchaſe, was greatly augmented. 


Ix ſome countries the intereſt of money has been prohi- 
bited by law. But as ſomething can every where be made 
by the uſe of money, ſomething ought every where to be 
paid for the uſe of it. This regulation, inſtead of prevent- 
ing, has been found from experience to increaſe the evil of 
uſury; the debtor being obliged to pay, not only for the uſe 
of the money, but for the riſk which his creditor runs by 
accepting a compenſation for that uſe. He is obliged, if one 
> ſay ſo, to inſure his creditor from the penalties of 
uſury, 


Ix countrics where intereſt is permitted, the law in order 
to prevent the extortion of uſury, gencrally fixes the higheſt 
rate which can be taken without incurring a penalty, This 
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rate ought always to be ſomewhat above the loweſt marke: 
price, or the price which 1s commonly paid for the uſe of 
money by thoſe who can give the — undoubted fecurity, 
If this legal rate ſhould be fixed below the loweſt market rate, 
the effects of this fixation muſt be nearly the ſame as thoſe of 
a total prohibition of intereſt. The creditor will not lend 
his money for leſs than the uſe of it is worth, and the debtor 
muſt pay him for the riſk which he runs by accepting the 
full value of that uſe. If it is fixed preciſely at the loweſt 
market price, it ruins with honeft people, who reſpect the 
laws of their country, the credit of all thoſe who cannot give 
the very beſt ſecurity, and obliges them to have recourſe to 
exorbitant uſurers. In a country, ſuch as Great Britain, 
where money 1s lent to government at three per cent. and 
to private people upon good ſecurity at four, and four and 
a half, the preſent legal rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, as 
proper as any. 


Tat legal rate, it is to be obſerved, though it ought to be 
ſomewhat above, ought not to be much above the loweſt 
market rate. If the legal rate of intereſt in Great Britain, 
for example, was fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent., the 
greater part of the money which was to be lent, would bc 
lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would be willing 
to give this high intereſt. Sober people, who will give for 
the uſe of money no more than a part of what they are likely 
to make by the uſe of it, would not venture into the com- 
petition. A great part of the capital of the country would 
thus be kept out of the hands which were moſt likely to make 
a profitable and advantageous uſe of it, and thrown into 
thoſe which were molt likely to waſte and deſtroy it. Where 
the legal rate of intereſt, on the contrary, is fixed but a very 
little above the loweſt market rate, ſober people are univer- 
ſally preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and projectors. 
'The perſon who lends money gets nearly as much intereſt 
from the former as he dares to take from the latter, and his 
money is much ſafer in the hands of the one ſet of people, 
than in thoſe of the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which it is moſt 


likely to be employed with advantage. 


No law can reduce the common rate of intereſt below the 
loweſt ordinary market rate at the time when that law 1s 


made. Notwithſtanding the edict of 1766, by which m 
Rr, | Frenc 
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French king attempted to reduce the rate of intereſt from five 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in France at 
five per cent., the law being evaded in ſeveral different 


ways. 


Tux ordinary market price of land, it is to be obſerved, 
depends every where upon the ordinary market rate of 
intereſt. The perſon who has a capital from which he wiſhes 
to derive a revenue, without taking the trouble to employ it 
himſelf, deliberates whether he thould buy land with it, or 
lend it out at intereſt. The ſuperior ſecurity of land, toge- 
ther with ſome other advantages which almoſt every where 
attend upon this ſpecies of property, will generally diſpoſe 
him to content himſelf with a ſmaller revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out his money at 
intereſt. Theſe advantages are ſufficient to compenſate a cer- 
tain difference of revenue; but they will compenſate a certain 
difference only; and if the rent of land ſhould fall ſhort of 
the intereſt of money by a greater difference, nobody would 
buy land, which would ſoon reduce its ordinary price. On 
the contrary, if the advantages ſhould much more than com- 
penſate the difference, every body would buy land, which 


again would ſoon raiſe its ordinary price. When intereſt 


was at ten per cent., land was commonly ſold for ten and 
twelve years purchaſe. As intereſt ſunk to ſix, five, and 
four per cent., the price of land roſe to twenty, ſive and 
twenty, and thirty years purchaſe. The market rate of 
intereſt is higher in France than in England; and the com- 
mon price of land is lower. In England it commonly ſells at 
thirty; in France at twenty years purchaſe. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the different Employment of Capitals. 


Tu OUGH all capitals are deſtined for the maintenance 
of productive labour only, yet the quantity of that labour, 
which equal capitals are capable of putting into motion, va- 
ries extremely acccording to the diverſity of their employ- 
ment; as does likewiſe the value which that employment 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country. 


A CAPITAL may be employed in four different ways: ei- 
ther, firſt, in procuring the rude produce annually required 
for the uſe and conſumption of the ſociety ; or, ſecondly, in 
manufacturing and preparing that rude produce for immedi- 
ate uſe and conſumption z or, thirdly, in tranſporting either 
the rude or manufactured produce from the places where 
they abound to thoſe where they are wanted; or, laſtly, in 


_ dividing particular portions of either into ſuch ſmall parcels 


as ſuit the occaſional demands of thoſe who want them. In 
the firſt way are employed the capitals of all thoſe who un- 


| dertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, mines, or 


fiſheries; in the ſecond, thoſe of all maſter manufacturers; 
in the third, thoſe of all wholeſale merchants; and in the 
fourth, thoſe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive that a 
capital ſhould be employed in any way which may not be 
claſſed under ſome one or other of thoſe four. 


Each of thoſe four methods of employing a capital is 
eſſentially neceſſary either to the exiſtence or extenſion 
of the other three, or to the general conveniency of the ſo- 


ciety. 


UNLEss a capital was employed in furniſhing rude produce 
to a certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor 
trade of any kind could exiſt. 


UNLEss 
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UNLEss a capital was employed in manufacturing that 
part of the rude produce which requires a good deal of prepa- 
ration before it can be fit for uſe and conſumption, it either 
would never be produced, becauſe there could be no demand 
for it; or if it was produced ſpontaneouſly, it would be of no 
value in exchange, and could add nothing to the wealth of the 


ſociety. 


UNLEss a capital was employed in tranſporting. either 
the rude or manufactured produce, from the places where 
it abounds to thoſe where it 1s wanted, no more of, either could 
be produced than was neceffary for the conſumption of the 
neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant exchanges 
the ſurplus produce of one place for that of another, and 
thus encourages the induſtry, and increaſes the enjoyments of 


both. 


UNLEss a capital was employed in breaking and dividing 
certain portions either of the rude or manufactured produce, 
into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the occaſional demands of thoſe 
who want them, every man would be obliged to purchaſe a 
greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than his immediate 
occaſions required. If there was no ſuch trade as a butcher, 
for example, every man would be obliged to purchaſe a whole 
ox or a whole ſheep at a time. This would generally be in- 
convenient to the rich, and much more ſo to the poor. If a 
poor workman was obliged to purchaſe a month's or fix 
months proviſions at a time, a great part of the ſtock which 
he employs as a capital in the inſtruments of his trade, or in 
the furniture of his ſhop, and which yields him a revenue, 
he would be forced to place in that part of his ſtock which is 
reſerved for immediate confumption, and which yields him 
no revenue. Nothing can be more convenient for ſuch a 
perſon than to be able to purchaſe his ſubſiſtence from day to 
day, or even from hour to hour as he wants it. He is there- 
by enabled to employ almoſt his whole ſtock as a capital. 
He is thus enabled to furniſh work to a greater value, and 
the profit which he makes by it in this way, much more 
than compenſates the additional price which the profit of the 
retailer impoſes upon the goods. The prejudices of ſome po- 
litical writers againſt ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, are altoge- 
ther without foundation. So far is it from being neceſſary, 
either to tax them, or to reſtrict their numbers, that they can 
never be multiplied ſo as to hurt the public, though they may 
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ſo as to hurt one another. 'The quantity of grocery goods, 


for example, which can be ſold in a particular town, is li- 
mited by the demand of that town and its neighbourhood. 
The capital, therefore, which can be employed in the gro- 
cery trade cannot exceed what is ſufhcient to purchaſe that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between two different 
grocers, their competition will tend to make both of them ſell 
cheaper, than if it were in the hands of one only; and if it 
were divided among twenty, their competition would be juſt 
ſo much the greater, and the chance of their combining to- 
gether, in order to raiſe the price, juſt ſo much the leſs. 
Their competition might perhaps rum ſome of themſelves; 
but to take care of this is the buſineſs of the parties concern- 
ed, and it may ſafely be truſted to their diſcretion. It can 
never hurt either the conſumer, or the producer; on the 
contrary, it muſt tend to make the retailers both ſell cheaper 
and buy dearer, than if the whole trade was monopolized by 
one or two perſons. Some of them, perhaps, may ſometimes 
decoy a weak cuſtomer to buy what he has no occaſion for. 
This evil, however, 1s of too little importance to deſerve the 
public attention, nor would it neceſſarily be prevented by re- 
ſtricting their numbers. It is not the multitude of ale-houſes, 
to give the moſt ſuſpicious example, that occaſions a general 
diſpoſition to drunkenneſs among the common people ; but 
that diſpoſition ariſing from other cauſes neceſſarily gives em- 
ployment to a multitude of ale-houſes. 


Tux perſons whoſe capitals are employed in any of thoſe 
four ways are themſelves productive labourers. Their la- 
bour, when properly directed, fixes and realizes itſelf in the 
ſubject or vendible commodity upon which it is beſtowed, 
and generally adds to its price the value at leaſt of their own 
maintenance and conſumption. 'The profits of the farmer, 
of the manufacturer, of the merchant, and retailer, are all 
drawn from the price of the goods which the two firſt pro- 
duce, and the two laſt buy and fell. Equal capitals, how- 
ever, employed in each of thoſe four different ways, will im- 
mediately put into motion very different quantities of produc- 
tive labour, and augment too in very different proportions the 
value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the ſo- 
ciety to which they belong. 


THe capital of the retailer replaces, together with its pro- 
fits, that of the merchant of whom he purchaſes goods, and 
thereby 
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thereby enables him to continue his buſineſs. The retailer 
himſelf is the only productive labourer whom it immediately 
employs. In his profits, conſiſts the whole value which its 
employment adds to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the ſociety. 


THE capital of the wholeſale merchant replaces, together 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufac- 
turers of whom he purchaſes the rude and manufactured pro- 
duce which he deals in, and thereby enables them to conti- 
nue their reſpective trades. It is by this ſervice chiefly that 
he contributes indirectly to ſupport the productive labour of 
the ſociety, and to increaſe the value of its annual produce. 
His capital employs too the ſailors and carriers who tranſport 
his goods from one place to another, and it augments the 
price of thoſe goods by the value, not only of his profits, but 
of their wages. This is all the productive labour which it 
immediately puts into motion, and all the value which it im- 
mediately adds to the annual produce. Its operation in both 
theſe refpetts is a good deal ſuperior to that of the capital of 
the retailer. 


ParT of the capital of the maſter manufacturer is em- 
gee as a fixed capital in the inſtruments of his trade, and 
replaces, together with its profits, that of ſome other artificer 
of whom he purchaſes them. Part of his circulating capital 
is employed in purchaſing materials, and replaces, with their 
profits, the capitals of the farmers and miners of whom he 
purchaſes them. But a great part of it is always, either an- 
nually, or in a much ſhorter period, diſtributed among the 
different workmen whom he employs. It augments the va- 
lue of thoſe materials by their wages, and by their maſters 
profits upon the whole ſtock of wages, materials, and inſtru- 
ments of trade employed in the bulineſs. It puts immedi- 
ately into motion, therefore, a much greater quantity of pro- 
dudtive labour, and adds a much greater valuc to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the ſociety, than an equal 
capital in the hands of any wholeſale merchant. 


No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of 
. labour than that of the farmer. Not only his la- 
uring ſervants, but his labouring cattle, are productive la- 
bourers. In agriculture too nature labours along with man; 
and though her labour coſts no expence, its produce has its 


value, 
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value, as well as that of the moſt expenſive workmen. The 
moſt important operations of agriculture ſeem intended, not 
ſo much to increaſe, though they do that too, as to direct the 
fertility of nature towards the production of the plants moſt 
profitable to man. A held overgrown with briars and bram- 
bles may frequently produce as great a quantity of vegetables 
as the beſt cultivated vineyard or corn held. Planting and 
tillage frequently regulate more than they animate the active 
fertility of nature; and after all their labour, a great part of 
the work always remains to be done by her. The labourers 
and labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agriculture, not 
only occaſion, like the workmen in manufactures, the repro- 
duction of a value equal to their own conſumption, or to the 
capital which employs them, together with its owners pro- 
fits; but of a much greater value. Over and above the ca- 
pital of the farmer and all its profits, they regularly occaſion 
the reproduction of the rent of the landlord. 'This rent may 
be conſidered as the produce of thoſe powers of nature, the 
uſe of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater 
or ſmaller according to the ſuppoſed extent of thoſe powers, 
or in other words, according to the ſuppoſed natural or im- 
proved fertility of the land. It is the work of nature which 
remains after deducting or compenſating every thing which 
can be regarded as the work of man. It is ſeldom leſs than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third of the whole pro- 
duce. No equal quantity of productive labour employed in 
manufactures can ever occaſion ſo great a reproduction. In 
them nature does nothing; man does all; and the reproduc- 
tion muſt always be in proportion to the ſtrength of the agents 
that occaſion it. 'The capital employed in agriculture, there- 
fore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity of productive 
labour than any equal capital employed in manufactures, but 
in proportion too to the quantity of productive labour which 
it employs, it adds a much greater value to the annual produce 
of the land and Jabour of the country, to the real wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital 
can be employed, it is by far the moſt advantageous to the 


ſociety. 


THE capitals employed in the agriculture and in the retail 
trade of any fociety, muſt always reſide within that ſociety. 
Their employment 1s confined almoſt to a preciſe ſpot, to the 
farm, and to the ſhop of the retailer. They mult generally 

too, 
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too, though there are ſome exceptions to this, belong to re- 
ſident members of the ſociety. 


Tux capital of a wholeſale merchant, on the contrary, 
ſeems to have no fixed or neceſſary reſidence any where, but 
may wander about from place to place, according as it can ei- 
ther buy cheap or ſell dear. 


Tu capital of the manufacturer muſt no doubt reſide 
where the manufacture is carried on; but where this ſhall be 
is not always neceſſarily determined. It may frequently be 
at a great diſtance both from the place where the materials 
grow, and from that where the complete manufacture is con- 
ſumed. Lyons is very diſtant both from the places which 
afford the materials of its manufactures, and from thoſe 
which conſume them. The people of faſhion in Sicily are 
cloathed in ſilks made in other countries, from the materials 
which their own produces. Part of the wool of Spain is ma- 
nufactured in Great Britain, and ſome part of that cloth is af- 
terwards ſent back to Spain. 


WHETHER the merchant whoſe capital exports the ſur- 
plus produce of any ſociety be a native or a foreigner, 1s of 
very little importance. If he is a foreigner, the number of 
their productive labourers is neceſſarily lefs than if he had 
been a native by one man only; and the value of their an- 
nual produce, by the profits of that one man. The ſailors 
or carriers whom he employs may {till belong indifferently 
either to his country, or to their country, or to ſome third 
country, in the ſame manner as if he had been a native. 'The 
capital of a foreigner gives a value to their ſurplus produce 
equally with that of a native, by exchanging it for ſomething 
for which there is a demand at home. It as eſfectually re- 
places the capital of the perſon who produces that ſurplus, 
and as effectually enables him to continue his buſineſs; the 
ſervice by which the capital of a wholeſale merchant chiefly 
contributes to ſupport the productive labour, and to augment 
the value of the annual produce of the ſociety to which ke 
belongs. 


IT is of more conſequence that the capital of the manu- 
facturer ſhould reſide within the country. It neceſſarily puts 
into motion a greater quantity of productive labour, and adds 

à greater 
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a greater value to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the ſociety. It may, however, be very uſeful to the 
country, though it ſhould not reſide within it. The capitals 
of the Britiſh manufacturers who work up the flax and hemp 
annually imported from the coaſts of the Baltic, are ſurely 
very uſeful to the countries which produce them. "Thoſe ma- 
terials are a part of the ſurplus produce of thoſe countries 
which, unleſs it was annually exchanged for ſomething which 
is in demand there, would be of no value, and would ſoon 
ceaſe to be produced. The merchants who export it, replace 
the capitals of the people who produce it, and thereby en- 
courage them to continue the production; and the Britiſh 
manufacturers replace the capitals of thoſe merchants. 


A PARTICULAR country, in the ſame manner as a parti- 
cular perſon, may frequently not have capital ſufficient both 
to improve and cultivate all its lands, to manufaCture and 
prepare their whole rude produce for immediate uſe and con- 
ſumption, and to tranſport the ſurplus part either of the rude 
or manufactured produce to thoſe diſtant markets where it 
can be exchanged for ſomething for which there is a demand 
at home. The inhabitants of many different parts of Great 
Britain have not capital ſufficient to improve and cultivate all 
their lands. The wool of the ſouthern counties of Scotland 
is, a great part of it, after a long land carriage through very 
bad roads, manufaCtured in Yorkſhire, for want of a capital 
to manufacture it at home. There are many little manufac- 
turing towns in Great Britain, of which the inhabitants have 
not capital ſuthcient to tranſport the produce of their own in- 
duſtry to thoſe diſtant markets where there is demand and 
conſumption for it. If there are any merchants among them, 
they are properly only the agents of wealthier merchants who 
reſide in ſome of. the greater commercial cities. 


WHEN the capital of any country is not ſufficient for all 
thoſe three — in proportion as a greater ſhare of it is 
employed in agriculture, the greater will be the quantity of 
productive labour which it puts into motion within the coun- 
try; as will likewiſe be the value which its employment adds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. - 
After agriculture, the capital employed in manufaCtures puts 
into motion the greateſt quantity of productive labour, and 
adds the greateſt value to the annual produce. That which is 

employed 
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employed in the trade of exportation, has the leaſt effect of 
any of the three. 


Tux country, indeed, which has not capital ſufficient for 
all thoſe three purpoſes, has not arrived at that degree of 
opulence for which it ſeems naturally deſtined. 'To attempt, 
however, prematurely and with an inſufficient capital, to 
do all the three, is certainly not the ſhorteſt way for a ſo- 
ciety, no more than it would be for an individual, to acquire 
a ſufficient one. The capital of all the individuals of a na- 
tion, has its limits in the ſame manner as that of a ſingle 
individual, and is capable of executing only certain purpoſes. 
The capital of all the individuals of a nation is increaſed in 
the ſame manner as that of a ſingle individual, by their con- 
tinually accumulating and adding to it whatever _ ſave 
out of their revenue. It is likely to increaſe the faſteſt, 
therefore, when it is employed in the way that affords the 
greateſt revenue to all the inhabitants of the country, as they 
will thus be enabled to make the greateſt ſavings. But the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of the country is neceffarily in 
proportion to the value of the annual produce of their land 
and labour. 


IT has been the principle cauſe of the rapid progreſs of 
our American colonies towards wealth and greatneſs, that 
almoſt their whole capitals have hitherto been employed in 
agriculture. They have no manufactures, thoſe houſhold 
and coarſer manufactures excepted which neceſſarily accom- 
pany the progreſs of agriculture, and which are the work of 
the women and children in every private family. The 
greater part both of the exportation and coaſting trade of 
America, 1s carried on by the capitals of merchants who re- 
fide in Great Britain. Even the ſtores and warehouſes from 
which goods are retailed in ſome provinces, particularly in 
Virginia and Maryland, belong many of them to merchants 
who reſide in the mother country, and afford one of the few 
inſtances of the retail trade of a ſociety being carried on by 
the capitals of thoſe who are not reſident members of it. 
Were the Americans, either by combination or by any other 
ſort of violence, to ſtop the importation of European manu- 
factures, and, by thus giving a monopoly to ſuch of their 
own countrymen as could manufacture the like goods, divert 


any conſiderable part of their capital into this employment, 
they 
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they would retard inſtead of accelerating the further increaſe 
in the value of their annual produce, and would obſtruct in- 
ſtead of promoting the progreſs of their country towards real 
wealth and greatneſs. 'This would be ſtill more the caſe, 
were they to attempt, in the ſame manner, to monopolize to 
themſelves their whole exportation trade. 


Tur courſe of human proſperity, indeed, ſeems ſcarce 
ever to have been of ſo long continuance as to enable any 
great country to acquire capital ſufficient for all thoſe three 
purpoſes ; unleſs, perhaps, we give credit to the wonderful 
accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, of thoſe of 
antient Egypt, and of the antient ſtate of Indoſtan. Even 
thoſe three countries, the wealthieſt, according to all ac- 
counts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for 
their ſuperiority in agriculture and manufactures. They do 
not appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. The 
antient Egyptians had a ſuperſtitious antipathy to the ſea ; a 
ſuperſtition nearly of the ſame kind prevails among the Indi- 
ans; and the Chineſe have never excelled in foreign com- 
merce. 'The greater part of the ſurplus produce of all thoſe 
three countries ſeems to have been always exported b 
foreigners, who gave in exchange for it ſomething elle 
for which they found a demand there, frequently gold and 
ſilver. 


IT is thus that the ſame capital will in any country put 
into motion a greater or ſmaller quantity of productive la- 
bour, and add a greater or ſmaller value to the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour, according to the different propor- 
tions in which it is employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
and wholeſale trade. The difference too is very great, ac- 
cording to the different ſorts of wholeſale trade in which any 
part of it is employed. 


ALL wholeſale trade, all buying in order to fell again by 
wholeſale, may be reduced to three different ſorts. The 
home trade, the foreign trade of conſumption, and the car- 
rying trade. The home trade is employed in purchaſing in 
one part of the ſame country, and ſelling in another, the 
produce of the induſtry of that country. It comprehends 
both the inland and the coaſting trade. The foreign trade of 
conſumption is employed in purchaſing foreign my for 

ome 
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home conſumption. The carrying trade is employed in tranſ- 
acting the commerce of foreign countries, or in carrying the 
ſurplus produce of one to another. 


THe capital which is employed in purchaſing in one part 
of the country in order to ſell in another the produce of the 
induſtry of thet country, generally replaces by every ſuch 
operation two diſtinct capitals that had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufactures of that country, and 
thereby enables them to continue that employment. When 
it ſends out from the reſidence of the merchant a certain 
value of commodities, it generally brings back in return at 
leaſt an equal value of other commodities. When both are 
the produce of domeſtic induſtry, it neceſſarily replaces by 
every ſuch operation two Aiſtinet capitals, which had both 
been employed in ſupporting productive labour, and thereb 
enables them to continue that ſupport. The capital which 
ſends Scotch manufactures to — and brings back 
Engliſh corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, neceſſarily re- 
_ by every ſuch operation, two Britiſh capitals which 

ad both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures 


of Great Britain. 


Tur capital employed in purchaſing foreign goods for 
home-conſumption, when this — is made with the 
produce of domeſtic induſtry, replaces too, by every ſuch 
operation, two diſtinct capitals; but one of them only is 
employed in ſupporting domeſtic induſtry. The capital which 
ſends Britiſh goods to Portugal, and brings back Portugueſe 
goods to Great Britain, replaces by every ach operation only 
one Britiſh capital. The other is a Portugueſe one. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of conſump- 
tion ſhould be as quick as thoſe of the home-trade, the 
capital employed in it will give but one-half the encou- 
ragement to the induſtry or produCtive labour of the 


country. . 


Bur the returns of the foreign trade of conſumption are 
very ſeldom ſo quick as thoſe of the home-trade. The re- 
turns of the home-trade generally come in before the end of 
the year, and ſometimes three or four times in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of conſumption ſeldom 
com2 in before the end of the year, and ſometimes not till 


aſter two or three years. A capital, therefore, employed in 
the 
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the home-trade will ſometimes make twelve operations, or 
be ſent out and returned twelve times, before a capital em- 
ployed in the foreign trade of conſumption has made one. 
If the capitals are equa!, therefore, the one will give four 
and twenty times more encouragement and ſupport to the in- 


duſtry of the country than the other. 


Tux foreign goods for home-conſumption may ſometimes 
be purchaſed, not with the produce of domeſtic induſtry, 
but with ſome other foreign goods. Theſe laſt, however, 
muſt have been purchaſed either immediately with the pro- 
duce of domeſtic induſtry, or with ſomething elſe that had 
been purchaſed with it; for the caſe of war and conqueſt 
excepted, foreign goods can never be acquired, but in ex- 
change for ſomething that had been produced at home, either 
immediately, or after two or more different exchanges. 
The effects, therefore, of a capital employed in ſuch a 
round- about foreign trade of conſumption, are, in every re- 
ſpect, the ſame as thoſe of one employed in the moſt direct 
trade of the ſame kind, except that the final returns are 
likely to be ſtill more diſtant, as they muſt depend upon the 
returns of two or three diſtin foreign trades. If the flax 
and hemp of Riga are purchaſed with the tobacco of Vir- 
ginia, which had been purchaſed with Britiſh manufactures, 
the merchant muſt wait for the returns of two diſtinCt fo- 
reign trades before he can employ the ſame capital in re- 
purchaſing a like quantity of Britiſh manuſactures. If the 
tobacco of Virginia had been purchaſed, not with Britiſh 
manufactures, but with the ſugar and rum of Jamaica which 
had been purchaſed with thoſe manufactures, he muſt wait 
for the returns of three. If thoſe two or three diſtinct 
foreign trades ſhould happen to be carried on by two or 
three diſtinct mgrchants, of whom the ſecond buys the 
goods imported by the firſt, and the third buys thoſe im- 
ported by the ſecond, in order to export them again, each 
merchant indeed will in this cafe receive the returns of his 
own capital more quickly ; but the final returns of the whole 
capital employed in the trade will be juſt as flow as ever. 
Whether the whole capital employed in fuch a round-about 
trade belong to one merchant or to three, can make no dif- 
ference with regard to the country, though it may with re- 
gard to the particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital muſt in both caſes be employed, in order to ex- 
change a certain value of Britith manufactures for a certain 

quantity 
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quantity of flax and hemp, than would have been neceſſary, 
had the manufactures and the flax and hemp been directly 
exchanged for one another. The whole capital employed, 
therefore, in ſuch a round-about foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, will generally give leſs encouragement and ſup- 
port to the productive labour of the country, than an 
equal capital employed in a more direct trade of the 
fame kind. | 


WHATEVER be the foreign commodity with which the 
foreign goods for home-conſumption are purchaſed, it can 
occaſion no eſſential difference either in the nature of the 
trade, or in the encouragement and ſupport which it can 
give to the productive labour of the country from which it 
13 carried on. If they are purchaſed with the gold of Brazil, 
for example, or with the filver of Peru, this gold and filver, 
like the tobacco of Virginia, muſt have been purchaſed 
with ſomething that either was the produce of the induſtry 
of the country, or that had been purchaſed with ſomething 
elſe that was fo. So far, therefore, as the productive labour 
of the country is concerned, the foreign trade of conſump- 
tion which is carried on by means of gold and ſilver, has all 
the advantages and ,all the inconveniencies of any other 
equally round-about foreign trade of conſumption, and will 
replace juſt as faſt or juſt as flow as the capital which is im- 
mediately employed in ſupporting that productive labour. It 
ſeems even to have one advantage over any other equally 
round- about foreign trade. The traniportation of thoſe 
metals from one place to another, on account of their ſmall 
bulk and great value, is leſs expenſive than that of almoſt 
any other foreign goods of equal value. Their freight is 
much leſs, and their inſurance not greater; and no goods, 
' beſides, are leſs liable to ſuffer by the carriage. An equal 
quantity of foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be pur- 
chaſed with a ſmaller quantity of the produce of domeſtic 
induſtry, by the intervention of gold and filver, than by 
that of any other foreign goods. The demand of the coun- 
try may frequently, in this manner, be ſupplied more com- 
pletely and at a ſmaller expence than in any other. Whe⸗- 
ther, by the continual exportation of thoſe metals, a trade of 
this kind is likely to impoveriſh the country from which it is 
carried on, in any other way, I ſhall have occaſion to examine 
at great length hereafter. 

Vol. I. B b THAT 
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Tur part of the capital of any country which is em- 
ployed in the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from 
ſupporting the productive labour of that particular country, 
to — that of ſome foreign countries. Though it may 
replace by every operation two diſtinct capitals, yet neither 
of them belongs to that particular country. The capital of 


the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn of Poland to 


Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal 
to Poland, replaces by every ſuch operation two capitals, 
neither of which had been employed in ſupporting the pro- 
ductive labour of Holland; but one of them in ſupporting 
that of Poland, and the other that of Portugal. The profits 
only return regularly to Holland, and — the whole 
addition which this trade neceſſarily makes to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of that country. When, in- 
deed, the carrying trade of any particular country is carried 
on with the ſhips and failors of that country, that part of 
the capital employed in it which pays the freight, is diſtri- 


duted among, and puts into motion, a certain number of 


productive labourers of that country. Almoſt all nations 
that have had any conſiderable ſhare of the carrying trade 
have, in fact, carried it on in this manner. The ns 2 itſelf 
has probably derived its name from it, the people of ſuch 
countries being the carriers to other countries. It does not, 
however, ſeem eſſential to the nature of the trade that it 
{hould be ſo. A Dutch merchant may, for example, employ 
his capital in tranſacting the commerce of Poland and Por- 
tugal, by carrying part of the ſurplus produce of the one to 
the other, not in Dutch, but in Britiſh bottoms. It may be 
preſumed, that he actually does ſo upon ſome particular oc- 
caſions. It is upon this account, however, that the carrying 
trade has been fuppoſed peculiarly advantageons to ſuch 2 
country as Great Britain, of which the defence and ſecurity 
depend upon the number of its ſailors and ſhipping. But 
the ſame capital may employ as many ſailors and ſhipping, 
either in the foreign trade of conſumption, or even in the 
home-trade, when carried on by coaſting veſſels, as it could 
in the carrying trade. The number of ſailors and ſhipping 
which any particular capital can employ, does not depend 
upon the nature of the trade, but partly upon the bulk of 
the goods in proportion to their value, and partly upon the 
diſtance of the ports between which they are to be carried; 
chiefly upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances. The 


eoal - trade from Newcaſtle to London, for example, employs 
more 
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h 
the ports are at no great diſtance. To force, therefore, by 
extraordinary encouragements, a larger ſhare of the capital 
of any country into the carrying trade, than What would na- 


turally go to it, will not always neceſſarily increaſe the ſhip- 
ping of that country. 


Tuk capital, therefore, employed in the home-trade of 
any country will generally give encouragement and ſupport 
to a greater quantity of productive labour in that country, 
and increaſe the value of its annual produce more than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of conſumption: 
and the capital employed in this latter trade has in both theſe 
reſpects a ſtill greater advantage over an equal capital em- 
ployed in the carrying trade. The riches, and ſo far as 
power depends upon riches, the power of every country, 
muſt always be in proportion to the value of its annual pro- 
duce, the fund from which all taxes muſt ultimately be paid. 
But the great object of the political ceconomy of every coun- 
try, is to encreaſe the riches and power of that country. It 
ought, therefore, to give no preference nor ſuperior encou- 
ragement to the foreign trade of conſumption above the 
home- trade, nor to the carrying trade above either of the 
other two. It ought neither to | Da nor to allure into either 
of thoſe two channels, a greater ſhare of the capital of the 
country than what would naturally flow into them of its own 


accord. 


Each of thoſe different branches of trade, however, is not 
only advantageous, but neceſſary and unavoidable, when the 
courſe of things, without any conſtraint or violence, naturally 
introduces it. 


WHEN the produce of any particular branch of induſtry 
exceeds what the demand of the country requires, the ſur- 
plus muſt be ſent abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for 
which there is a demand at home. Without ſuch exporta- 
tion, a part of the productive labour of the country muſt 
ceaſe, and the value of its annual produce diminiſh. 'The 
land and labour of Great Britain produce generally more corn, 
woollens, and hard ware, than the demand of the home- 
market requires. The ſurplus part of them, therefore, muſt 
be ſent abroad, and exchanged for ſomething for which there 
is a demand at home, It is only by means of fuch exporta- 
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tion, that this ſurplus can acquire a value ſufficient to com- 

enſate the labour and expence of producing it. The neigh- 
— of the fea coaſt, and the banks of all navigable 
rivers, are advantageous ſituations for induſtry, only becauſe 
they facilitate the exportation and exchange of ſuch ſurplus 


produce for ſomething elſe which is more in demand there. 


Wur the foreign goods which are thus purchaſed with 
the ſurplus produce of domeſtic induſtry exceed the demand 
of the home-market, the ſurplus part of them muſt be ſent 
abroad again, and exchanged for ſomething more in de- 
mand at home. About ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads of 
tobacco are annually purchaſed in Virginia and Maryland, 
with a part of the ſurplus produce of Britiſh induſtry. 
But the demand of Great Britain does not require, per- 
haps, more than fourteen thouſand. If the remaining 
eighty- two thoufand, therefore, could not be fent abroad 
and exchanged for ſomething more in demand at home, the 
importation of them mult ceaſe immediately, and with it the 
productive labour of all thoſe inhabitants of Great Britain, 
who are at preſent employed in preparing the goods with 
which theſe eighty-two thouſand hogſheads are annually 
purchaſed. 'Thofe goods, which are part of the produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain, having no market at 
home, and being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
muſt ceaſe to be produced. "The moft round-about foreign 
trade of conſumption, therefore, may, upon ſome occa- 
ſions, be as neceſſary for ſupporting the productive labour of 
the country, and the value of its annual produce, as the 
moſt direct. 


WHEN the capital ſtock of any country is increaſed to 
fuch a degree, that it cannot be all employed in ſupplying 
the conſumption, and ſupporting the productive labour of 
that particular country, the ſurplus part of it naturally 
diſgorges itfelf mto the carrying trade, and is employed in 
performing the ſame offices to other countries. The carry- 
ing trade 1s the natural effect and fymptom of great national 
wealth : but it does not ſeem to be the natural cauſe of it. 
Thoſe ſtateſmen who have been difpoſed to favour it with 
particular encouragements, ſeem to have miſtaken the effect 
and ſymptom for the cauſe. Holland, in proportion to the 
extent of the land and the number of its inhabitants, by 
far the richeſt country in Europe, has, accordingly, 

greate 
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greateſt. ſhare of the carrying trade of Europe. England, 

erhaps the ſecond richeſt country of Europe, is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to have a conſiderable ſhare of it; though what 
commonly paſſes for the carrying trade of England, will fre- 
quently, perhaps, be found to be no more than a round- about 
foreign trade of conſumption. Such are, in a great mea- 
ſure, the trades which carry the goods of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and of America, to different European markets. 
Thoſe goods are generally purchaſed either immediately with 
the produce of Britiſh induſtry, or with ſomething elfe which 
had been purchaſed with that produce, and the nal returns 
of thoſe trades are generally uſed or conſumed in Great 
Britain. The trade which is carried on in Britiſh bottoms 
between the different ports of the Mediterranean, and ſome 
trade of the ſame kind carried on by Britiſh merchants be- 
tween the different ports of India, ok th perhaps, the prin- 
cipal branches of what is properly the carrying trade of 
Great Britain. 


Tux extent of the home-trade and of the capital which 
can be employed in it, is neceſſarily limited by the value of 
the ſurplus produce of all thoſe diſtant places within the 
country which have occaſion to exchange their reſpective pro- 
duCtions with one another. That of the foreign trade of 
conſumption, by the value of the ſurplus produce of the 
whole country and of what can be purchaſed with it. That 
of the carrying trade, by the value of the ſurplus produce of 
all the different countries in the world. Its poſlible extent, 
therefore, is in a manner infinite in compariſon of that of 
the other two, and is capable of abſorbing the greateſt 
Capitals. 


The conſideration of his own private profit, is the ſole 
motive which determines the owner of any capital to employ 
it either in agriculture, in manufactures, or in ſome parti- 
cular branch of the wholeſale or retail trade. The different 
quantities of productive labour which it may put into motion, 
and the different values which it may add to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the ſociety, according as it 
is employed in one or other of thoſe different ways, never 
enter into his thoughts. In countries, therefore, where 
agriculture is the moſt profitable of all employments, and 
farming and improving the moſt direct roads to a ſplendid 
fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally be em- 


ployed in the manner moſt advantageous to the whole ſociety 
The 
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The profits of agriculture, however, ſcem to have no ſu- 
riority over thoſe of other employments in any part of 
— . indeed, in every corner of it, have 


within theſe few years amuſed the public with moſt magnifi- 


cent accounts of the profits to be made by the cultivation and 
improvement of land. Without entering into any particular 
diſcuſſion of their calculations, a very ſimple obſervation may 
ſatisfy us that the reſult of them muſt be falſe. We ſee 
every day the moſt ſplendid fortunes that have been acquired 
in the courſe of a ſingle life by trade and manufactures, fre- 
quently from a very ſmall capital, ſometimes from no capital. 
A ſingle inſtance of ſuch a fortune acquired by agriculture 
in the ſame time, and from ſuch a capital, has not, perhaps, 
occurred in Europe during the courſe of the preſent century. 
In all the great countries of Europe, however, much good 
land ſtill remains uncultivated, and the greater part of what 
is cultivated is far from being improved to the degree of 
which it is capable. Agriculture, therefore, is almoſt every 
where capable of abſorbing a much greater capital than has 
ever yet been employed in it. What circumſtances in the 
policy of Europe have given the trades which are carried on 
in towns ſo great an advantage over that which is carried on 


in the country, that private perſons frequently find it more 


for their advantage to employ their capitals in the moſt diſtant 
carrying trades of Aſia and America, than in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the moſt fertile fields in their own 
neighbourhood, I ſhall endeavour to explain at full length in 
the two following books. 


6 


Of the different Progreſs of Opulence in 
different Nations. 


enn AT 4 


Of the natural Progreſs of Opulence. 


Th E great commerce of every civilized ſociety, is that 
carried on between the inhabitants of the town and thoſe of 
the country. It conſiſts in the exchange of rude for manu- 
factured produce, either immediately, or by the intervention 
of money, or of ſome ſort of paper which repreſents money. 
The country ſupplies the town with the means of ſubſiſtence, 
and the materials of manufacture. The town repays this 
Tupply by ſending back a part of the manufactured produce 
to the inhabitants of the country. The town, in which there 
neither is nor can be any reproduction of ſubſtances, may 
very properly be ſaid to gain its whole wealth and ſubſiſtence 
from the 2 We muſt not, however, upon this ac- 
count, * at the gain of the town is the loſs of the 
country. The gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and 
the diviſion of labour is in this, as in all other caſes, advan- 
tageous to all the different perſons employed in the various 
occupations into which it is ſubdivided. The inhabitants of 
the country purchaſe of the town a yum quantity of ma- 
nufactured goods, with the produce of a much ſmaller quan- 
tity of their own labour, than they muſt have employed had 
they attempted to prepare them themſelves. The town af- 
fords a market for the ſurplus produce of the country, or 


what is over and above the maintenance of the cultivators., 
| an i 
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and it is there that the inhabitants of the country exchange it 


for ſomething elſe which is in demand among them. The 


greater the number and revenue of the inhabitants of the 
town, the more extenſive is the market which it affords to 


thoſe of the country; and the more extenſive that market, it 


is always the more advantageous to a great number. Ihe 
corn which grows within a mile of the town, ſells there for 
the ſame price with that which comes from twenty miles 
diſtance. But the price of the latter muſt generally, not onl 
pay the expence of raiſing and bringing it to market, but af, 
ford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. 
The proprietors and cultivators of the country, therefore, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over and above 
the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price of what 
they ſell, the whole value of the carriage of the like produce 
that is brought from more diſtant parts, and they fave, be- 
fides, the whole value of this carriage in the price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of any conſiderable town, with that of thoſe 
which lie at ſome diſtance from it, and you will caſily ſa- 
tisfy yourſelf how much the country is benefited by the com- 
merce of the town. Among all the abſurd ſpeculations that 
have been propagated concerning the balance of trade, it has 
never been pretended that either the country loſes by its com- 
merce with the town, or the town by that with the country 
which maintains it. | 


As ſubſiſtence 1s, in the nature of things, prior to conve- 
niency and luxury, ſo the induſtry which procures the for- 
mer, muſt neceſſarily be prior to that which miniſters to the 
latter. The cultivation and improvement of the country, 
therefore, which affords ſubſiſtence, muſt, neceſſarily, be 
prior to the increaſe of the town, which furniſhes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. It is the ſurplus produce 
of the country only, or what 1s over and above the mainte- 
nance of the cultivators, that conſtitutes the ſubſiſtence of 
the town, which can therefore increaſe only with the increaſe 
of this ſurplus produce. The town, indeed, may not always 
derive its whole ſubſiſtence from the country in its neighbour- 
hood, or even from the territory to which it belongs, but 
from very diſtant countries; and this, though it forms no ex- 
ception from the general rule, has occaſioned conſiderable va- 
riations in the progreſs of opulence in different ages and 
Nations, 
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Tur order of things which neceſſity impoſes in general, 
though not in every particular country, is, in every particular 
country, promoted by the natural inclinations of man. If 
human inſtitutions had never thwarted thoſe natural inclina- 
tions, the towns could no-where have increaſed beyond what 
the improvement and cultivation of the territory in which 
they were ſituated could ſupport; till ſuch time, at leaſt, as 
the whole of that territory was compleatly cultivated and im- 
proved. Upon equal, or nearly equal profits, moſt men will 
chuſe to employ their capitals, rather in the improvement 
and cultivation of land, than either in manufactures or in fo- 
. reign trade. The man who employs his capital in land, has 
it more under his view and command, and his fortune is 
much leſs liable to accidents than that of the trader, who is 
obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds and 
the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of human 
folly and injuſtice, by giving great credits in diſtant countries 
to men, with whoſe character and ſituation he can ſeldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his land, 
ſeems to be as well ſecured as the nature of human affairs 
can admit of. The beauty of the country befides, the 
pleaſures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which it 
promiſes, and wherever the injuſtice of human Jaws does not 
diſturb it, the independency which it really affords, have 
charms that more or leſs attract every body; and as to culti- 
vate the ground was the original deſtination of man, ſo in 
every ſtage of his exiſtence he ſeems to retain a predilection 
for this primitive employment. 


W1rTHourT the aſſiſtance of ſome artificers, indeed, the 
cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but with great in- 
conveniency and continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, 
wheel-wrights, and plough-wrights, mafons, and bricklayers, 
tanners, ſhoemakers, and taylors, are people, whoſe ſervice 
the farmer has frequent occaſion for. Such artificers too 
ſtand, occaſionally, in need of the aſſiſtance of one another; 
and as their reſidence is not, like that of the farmer, neceſſa- 
rily tied down to a preciſe ſpot, they naturally ſettle in the 
neighbourhood of one another, and thus form a {mall rown 
or village. The butcher, the brewer, and the baker, ſoon 
join them, together with many other artificers and retailers, 
neceſſary or uſeful for ſupplying their occaſional wants, and 
who contribute ſtill further to augment the town. The 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the country are mutually 
the ſervants of one another. The town is a continual fair or 
market, to which the inhabitants of the country reſort, in 
order to exchange their rude for manufactured produce. It 
is this commerce which ſupplies the inhabitants of the town 
both with the materials of their work, and the means of their 
ſubſiſtence. The quantity of the finiſhed work which they 
ſell to the inhabitants cf the country, neceſſarily regulates the 
quantity of the materials and proviſions which they buy. 
Neither their employment nor ſubſiſtence, therefore, can 
augment, but in proportion to the augmentation of the de- 
mand from the country for finiſhed work ; and this demand 

can augment only in proportion to the extenſion of improve- ' 
ment and cultivation. Had human inſtitutions, therefore, 
never diſturbed the natural courſe of things, the pro- 
greſſive wealth and increaſe of the towns would, in 
every political ſociety, be conſequential, and in propor- 
tion to the improvement and cultivation of the territory or 


country. 


Ix our North American colonies, where uncultivated land 
is ſtill to be had upon eaſy terms, no manufactures for diſtant 
ſale have ever yet been eſtabliſhed in any of their towns. 
When an artificer has acquired a little more ſtock than is ne-. 
ceſſary for carrying on his own buſineſs in ſupplying the 
neighbouring country, he does not, in North America, at- 
tempt to eſtabliſh with it a manufacture for more diſtant 
fale, but employs it in the purchaſe and improvement of un- 
cultivated land. From artificer he becomes planter, and nei- 
ther the large _ nor the eaſy ſubſiſtence which that coun- 
try affords to artificers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himſelf. He feels that an artificer is the 
ſervant of his cuſtomers, from whom he derives his 
ſubſiſtence; but that a planter who cultivates his own land, 
and derives his neceſſary ſubſiſtence from the labour of his 
own family, 1s really a maſter, and independent of all the 


world. 


Ix countries, on the contrary, where there is either no un- 
cultivated land, or none that can be had upon eaſy terms, 
every artificer who has acquired more ſtock than he can em- 
ploy in the occaſional jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours 
to prepare work for more diſtant ſale. The ſmith erects ſome 


fort of iron, the weaver ſome fort of linen or woollen manu- 
factory, 
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factory. Thoſe different manufactures come, in proceſs of 
time, to be gradually ſubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined in a great variety of ways, which may eaſily be con- 
ceived, and which it is therefore unneceſſary to explain any 
further. 


Ix ſeeking for employment to a capital, manufaCtures are, 
upon equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred to fo- 
reign commerce, for the ſame reaſon that agriculture is na- 
turally preferred to manufactures. As the capital of the 
landlord or farmer is more ſecure than that of the manufac- 
turer, ſo the capital of the manufacturer, being at all times 
more within his view and command, is more ſecure than that 
of the foreign merchant. In every period, indeed, of every 
ſociety, the ſurplus part both of the rude and manufactured 

roduce, or that for which there 1s no demand at home, muſt 
ſent abroad in order to be exchanged for ſomething for 
which there is ſome demand at home. But whether the ca- 
pital, which carries this ſurplus produce abroad, be a forei 
or a domeſtic one, is of very little importance. If the ſociety 
has not acquired ſufficient capital both to cultivate all its 
lands, and to manufacture in the compleateſt manner the 
whole of its rude produce, there is even a conſiderable advan- 
tage that that rude produce ſhould be exported by a foreign 
capital, in order that the whole ſtock of the ſociety — 
employed in more uſeful purpoſes. The wealth of antient 
Egypt, that of China and Indoſtan, ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that a nation may attain a very high degree of opulence, 
though the greater part of its exportation trade be carried on 
by foreigners. The progreſs . our North American and 
Weſt Indian colonies would have been much leſs rapid, had 
no capital but what belonged to themſelves been employed in 
exporting their ſurplus produce. 


ACCORDING to the natural courſe of things, therefore, 
the greater part of the capital of every growing ſociety is, 
firſt, directed to agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, 
and laſt of all to foreign commerce. This order of things is 
ſo very natural, that in every ſociety that had any territory, 
it has always, I believe, been in ſome degree obſerved. Some 
of their lands muſt have been cultivated before any conſiderable 
towns could be eſtabliſhed, and ſome ſort of coarſe induſtry of 
the manufaQturing kind muſt have been carrried on in thoſe 


towns, 
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_ towns, before they could well think of employing themſelves 
in foreign commerce. 


Bur though this natural order of things muſt have taken 
place in ſome degree in every ſuch ſociety, it has, in all the 
modern ſtates of Europe, been, in many reſpects, entirely 
inverted. 'The foreign commerce of ſome of their cities has 
introduced all their — manufactures, or ſuch as were fit 
for diſtant ſale; and manufactures and foreign commerce to- 
gether, have given birth to the principal improvements of 
agriculture. e manners and cuſtoms which the nature of 
their original government introduced, and which remained 
after that government was greatly altered, neceſſarily forced 
them into this unnatural 2 retrograde order. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Diſcouragement of Agriculture in the antient State of 
Europe after the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Wu E N the German and Scythian nations over-ran the 
weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the confuſions 
which followed ſo great a revolution laſted for ſeveral cen- 
turies. The rapine and violence which the barbarians exer- 
ciſed againſt the antient inhabitants, interrupted the com- 
merce om the towns and the country. 'The towns were 
deſerted, and the country was left uncultivated, and the 
weſtern provinces of Europe, which had enjoyed a conſider- 
able degree of opulence under the Roman empire, ſunk 
into the loweſt ſtate of poverty and barbariſm. During the 
continuance of thoſe confuſions, the chiefs and principal 
leaders of thoſe nations, acquired or uſurped to themſelves 
the greater part of the lands of thoſe countries. A great part 
of them was uncultivated; but no part of them, whether 
cultivated or uncultivated, was left without a proprietor. 
All of them were engroſſed, and the greater part by a few 
great proprietors. 


Tris original _— of uncultivated lands, though 
a great, might have been but a tranſitory evil. 'They might 
ſoon have been divided again, and broke into ſmall parcels 
either by ſucceſſion or by alienation. The law of primoge- 
niture hindered them from being divided by — the 
introduction of entails prevented their being broke into ſmall 
parcels by alienation. 


WHEN land, like moveables, is conſidered as the means 
only of ſubſiſtence and enjoyment, the natural law of ſucceſ- 
ſion divides it, like them, among all the children of the 
family; of all of whom the ſubſiſtence and enjoyment may 
be ſuppoſed equally dear to the father. This natural law of 
ſueceſſion accordingly took place among the Romans, who 
made no more diſtinction between elder and younger, be- 

tween 
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tween male and female, in the inheritance of lands, than 
we do in the diſtribution of moveables. But when land was 
conſidered as the means, not of ſubſiſtence merely, but of 
power and protection, it was thought better that it ſhould 
deſcend undivided to one. In thoſe diforderly times, every 
great landlord was a ſort of petty prince. His tenants were his 


ſubjects. He was their judge, and in ſome reſpects their 


legiſlator in peace, and their leader in war. He made wat 
according to his own diſcretion, frequently againſt his neigh- 
bours, and ſometimes againſt his ſovereign. The ſecurity of 
a landed eſtate, therefore, the protection which its owner 
could afford to thoſe who dwelt on it, depended upon its 
greatneſs. To divide it was to ruin it, and to expoſe every part 
of it to be oppreſſed and ſwallowed up by the incurſions of its 
neighbours. ''The law of primogeniture, therefore, came to 
take place, not immediately, indeed, but in proceſs of time, 
in the ſucceſhon of landed eſtates, for the ſame reaſon that 
it has generally taken place in that of monarchies, though 
not always at their firſt inſtitution. 'That the power and con- 
ſequently the ſecurity of the monarchy, may not be weak- 
ened by diviſion, it muſt deſcend entire to one of the children. 
To which of them ſo important a preference ſhall be given, 
muſt be determined by ſome general rule, founded not upon 
the doubtful diſtinctions of perſonal merit, but upon ſome 
plain and evident difference which can admit of no diſpute. 
Among the children of the ſame family, there can be no 
indiſputable difference but that of ſex, and that of age. 
The male ſex is univerſally preferred to the female; and 
when all other things are equal, the elder every-where takes 
place of the younger. Hence the origin of the right of pri- 
mogeniture, and of what is called lineal ſucceſſion. 


Laws frequently continue in force long after the circum- 
ſtances, which firſt gave occaſion to them, and which could 
alone render them reaſonable, are no more. In the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, the proprietor of a ſingle acre of land is as 


perfectly ſecure of his poſſeſſion as the proprietor of a hundred 


thouſand. The right of primogeniture, however, ſtill conti- 
nues to be reſpected, and as of all inſtitutions it is the fitteſt 
to ſupport the pride of family diſtinctions, it is ſtill likely to 
endure for many centuries. In every other reſpect, nothing 
can be more contrary to the real intereſt of a numerous 
family, than a right which, in order to enrich one, beggars 


all the reſt of the children. 
ENTaILS 
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ENTAILS are the natural conſequences of the law of pri- 
mogeniture. They were introduced to preſerve a certain 
lineal ſucceſſion, of which the law of primogeniture firſt 
gave the idea, and to hinder any part of the original eſtate 
from being carried out of the propoſed line either by gift, 
or deviſe, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by the mis- 
fortune of any of its ſucceſſive owners. They were altogether 
unknown to the Romans. Neither their ſubſtitutions nor 
fideicommiſſes bear any reſemblance to entails, though ſome 
French lawyers have thought proper to drefs the modern 
inſtitution in the language and garb of thoſe antient ones. 


WHEN great landed eſtates were a ſort of principalities, 
entails might not be unreaſonable. Like what are called the 
fundamental laws of ſome monarchies, they might fre- 
quently hinder the ſecurity of thouſands from being endan- 
gered by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But in 
the preſent ſtate of Europe, when ſmall as well as great 
eſtates derive their ſecurity from the laws of their country, 
nothing can be more completely abſurd. They are founded 
upon the moſt abſurd of all ſuppoſitions, the ſuppoſition that 
every ſucceſhve generation of men have not an equal right 
to the earth, and to all that it poſſeſſes; but that the pro- 
perty of the preſent generation ſhould be reſtrained and 
regulated according to the fancy of thoſe who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are ſtill reſpected 
through the greater part of Europe, in thoſe countries parti- 
cularly in which noble birth is a neceſſary qualification for 
the enjoyment either of civil or military honours. Entails 
are thought neceſſary for maintaining this excluſive privilege 
of the nobility to the great offices and honours of their 
country ; and that order having uſurped one unjuſt advantage 
over the reſt of their fellow-citizens, leſt their poverty ſhould 
render it ridiculous, it is thought reaſonable that they ſhould 
have another. 'The common law of England, indeed, is faid 
to abhor perpetuities, and they are accordingly more reſtricted 
there than in any other European monarchy ; though even 
England is not altogether without them. In Scotland more 
than one-fifth, perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
lands of the country, are at preſent ſuppoſed to be under 
ſtrict entail. 


GREAT tracts of uncultivated land were, in this manner, 
not only engroſſed by particular families, but the * 
0 
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of their being divided again was as much as poſlible precluded 
for ever. It ſeldom happens, however, that a great proprie- 
tor is a great improver. In the diſorderiy times which gave 
birth to thoſe barbarous inſtitutions, the great proprietor was 
ſufficiently employed in defending his own territories, or in 
extending his juriſdiction and authority over thoſe of his 
neighbours. He had no leiſure to attend to the cultivation 
and improvement of land. When the eſtabliſhment of law 
and order afforded him this leiſure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and almoſt always the requiſite abilities. If the 
expence of his houſe and perſon either equalled or exceeded 
his revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no ſtock to 
employ in this manner. If he was an ceconomiſt, he gene- 
rally found it more profitable to employ his annual ſavings 
in new purchaſes, than in the improvement of his old eſtate. 
To improve land with profit, like all other commercial pro- 
jects, requires an exact attention to {mall ſa: ings and ſmall 
gains, of which a man born to a great fortune, even though 
naturally frugal, is very ſeldom capable. The ſituation of 
{ſuch a perſon naturally diipoſes him to attend rather to orna- 
ment which pleaſes his fancy, than to profit for which he has 
ſo little occaſion. The elegance of his dreſs, of his equipage, 
of his houſe, and houſehold furniture, are objects which 
from his infancy he has been accuſtomed to have ſome 
anxiety about. The tur of mind which this habit naturally 
forms, follows him when he comes to think of the im- 
provement of land. He embelliſhes perhaps four or five 
hundred acres in the neighbourhood of his houſe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after all his im- 
provements; and finds that if he was to improve his whole 
eſtate in the ſame manner, and he has little taſte for any 
other, he would be a bankrupt before he had finiſhed the 
tenth part of it. There ſtill remain in both parts of the 
united kingdom ſome great eſtates which have continued 
without interruption in the hands of the ſaine family ſince 
the times of feudal anarchy. Compare the preſent condi- 
tion of thoſe eſtates with the poſſeſſions of the ſmall proprie- 
tots in their neighbourhood, and you will require no other 
argument to convince you how unfavourable ſitch extenſive 


property is to impr ovement. 


Ir little improvement was to be expected from ſuch great 
proprietors, ſtill leſs was to be hoped for from thoſe who 
oecupied the land under them. In the antient ſtate of Europe, 
I's the 
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the occupiers of land were all tenants at will. 'They were all 
or . all ſlaves; but their ſlavery was of a milder kind 
than that known among the antient Greeks and Romans, or 
even in our Weſt Indian colonies. 'They were ſuppoſed to 
belong more directly to the land than to their maſter. They 
could, therefore, be fold with it, but not ſeparately. bees 
could marry, provided it was with the conſent of their ma 
ter; and he could not afterwards diſſolve the marriage by 
ſelling the man and wife to different perſons. If he maimed 
or murdered any of them, he was liable to ſome penalty, 
though generally but to a ſmall one. They were not, how- 
ever, capable of acquiring property. Whatever they ac- 
quired was acquired to their maſter, and he could take it 
from them at pleaſure. Whatever cultivation and improve- 
ment could be carried on by means of ſuch ſlaves, was pro- 
rly carried on by their maſter. It was at his expence, 
The ſeed, the cattle, and the inſtruments of huſbandry were 
all his. It was for his benefit. Such ſlaves could acquire 
nothing but their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himſelf, therefore, that, in this caſe, occupied 
his own lands, and cultivated them by his own bondmen. 
This ſpecies of ſlavery {till ſubſiſts in Ruſſia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of Germany. Ik 
1s only in the weſtern and ſouth-weſtern provinces of Europe, 


that it has gradually been aboliſhed altogether. 


BuT if great improvements are ſeldom to be expected 
from great proprietors, they are leaſt of all to be expected 
when they employ ſlaves for their workmen. The experience 
of all ages and nations, I believe, demonſtrates that the 
work done by flaves, though it appears to coſt only their 
maintenance, is in the end the deareſt of any. A perſon 
who can acquire no property, can have no other intereſt but 

to eat as much, and to labour as little as poſſible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is ſufficient to purchaſe his own 
maintenance, can be ſqueezed out of him by violence only, 
and not by any intereſt of his own. In antient Italy, how 
much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofitable 
it became to the maſter when it fell under the management 
of ſlaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the 
time of Ariſtotle it had not been much better in antient 
Greece. Speaking of the ideal republic deſcribed in the laws 
of Plato, to maintain five thouſand idle men (the number of 
warriors ſuppoſed neceſſary for its defence) together with 

Vor. I. C c their 
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their women and ſervants, would require, he ſays, a ter- 
ritory of boundleſs extent and fertility, like the plains of 
Babylon. 


THe pride of man makes him love to domineer, and no- 
thing mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged to condeſcend to 
perſuade his inferiors. Wherever the law allows it, and the 
nature of the work can afford it, therefore, he will generally 
prefer the ſcrvice of ſlaves to that of freemen. The planting 
of ſugar and tobacco can afford the expence of ſlave-cultiva- 
tion. The raiſing of corn, it ſeems, in the preſent times, 
cannot. In the Engliſh colonics, of which the principal 
produce is corn, the far greater part of the work is done b 
freemen. The late reſolution of the Quakers m Penſylvania 
to ſet at liberty all their negro ſlaves, may ſatisfy us that their 
number cannot be very great. Had they made any conſider- 
able part of their property, ſuch a retolution could never have 
been agreed to. In our ſugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
whole work is done by flaves, and in our tobacco colonies a 
very great part of it. The profits of a ſugar plantation in any 
of our Weſt Indian colonies are generally much greater than 
thoſe of any other cultivation that is known either in Europe 
or America: And the profits of a tobacco plantation, though 
inferior to thoſe of ſugar, are ſuperior to thoſe of corn, 2; 
has already been obſerved. Both can afford the expence of 
{lave-cultivation, but ſugar can afford it ſtill better than to- 
bacco. The number of negroes accordingly 1s much greater, 
in proportion to that of whites, in our ſugar than in our to- 
bacco colonies. | 


To the ſlave cultivators of antient times, gradually ſucceed- 
ed a ſpecies of farmers known at preſent in France by the 
name of Metayers. They are called in Latin, Coloni Par- 
tiarii. They have been ſo long in diſuſe in England that at 
preſent I know no Engliſh name for them. The proprietor 
furniſhed them with the ſeed, cattle, and inſtruments of hui- 
bandry, the whole ſtock, in ſhort, neceſſary for cultivating 
the farm. The produce was divided equally between the 
proprictor and the farmer, after ſetting aſide what was judg- 
ed neceſſary for keeping up the ſtock, which was reſtored to 
the proprietor when the farmer either quitted, or was turned 
out of the farm. 


LAND 
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LaxD occupied by ſuch tenants is properly cultivated at 
the expence of the proprietor, as much as that occupied by 
ſlaves. There is, however, one very eſſential difference be- 
tween them. Such tenants, being freemen, are capable of 
acquiring property, and having a certain proportion of the 
produce of the land, they have a plain intereſt that the whole 
produce ſhould be as great as poſſible, in order that their own 
proportion may be ſo. A tlave, on the contrary, who can 
acquire nothing but his maintenance, conſults his own eaſe 
by making the land produce as little as poſhble over and 
above that maintenance. It is probable that it was partly 
upon account of this advantage, and partly upon account of 
the encroachments which the ſovereign, always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged their villains to make upon 
their authority, and which ſeem at laſt to have been ſuch as 
rendered this ſpecies of ſervitude altogether inconvenient, that 
tenure in villanage gradually wore out through the greater 
part of Europe. The time and manner, however, in which 
ſo important a revolution was brought about, is one of the 
molt obſcure points in modern hiſtory. 'The church of Rome 
claims great merit in it; and it is certain that ſo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander III. publiſhed a bull for the ge- 
neral emancipation of ſlaves. It ſeems, however, to have 
been rather a pious exhortation, than a law to which exact 
obedience was required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral centuries after- 
wards, till it was gradually aboliſhed by the joint operation of 


the two intereſts above mentioned, that of the proprietor on 


the one hand, and that of the ſovereign on the other. A 
villain enfranchiſed, and at the ſame time allowed to continue 
in poſſeſſion of the land, having no ſtock of his own, could 
cultivate it only by means of what the landlord advanced to 
him, and muſt, therefore, have been what the French call a 


Metayer. 


IT eould never, however, be the intereſt even of this laſt 
{pecies of cultivators to lay out, in the further improvement 
of the land, any part of the little ſtock which they might 
ſave from their own ſhare of the produce, becauſe the lord, 
who laid out nothing, was to get one-half of whatever it pro- 
duced. The. tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, is 
found to be a very great hindrance to improvement. A tax, 
therefore, which amounted to one half, mult have been an 


effectual bar to it. It might be the intere!!. of a metayer to 
Ce make 
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make the land produce as much as could be brought out of 
it by means of the ſtock furniſhed by the proprietor ; but it 
could never be his intereſt to mix any part of his own with 
it. In France, where five parts out of ſix of the whole king. 
dom are ſaid to be ſtill occupied by this ſpecies of cultivators, 
the proprietors complain that their metayers take every op- 
portunity of employing the maſters cattle rather in carriage 
than in cultivation ; boreal in the one caſe they get the 
whole profits to themſelves, in the other they ſhare them with 
their landlord. This ſpecies of tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome 
parts of Scotland. They are called ſteel-bow tenants. Thoſe 
antient Engliſh tenants, who are ſa by Chief Baron Gilbert 
and Doctor Blackſtone to have been rather bailiffs of the land- 
lord than farmers properly ſo called, were probably of the 
ſame kind. 


To this ſpecies of tenancy ſucceeded, though by very flow 
degrees, farmers properly ſo called, who cultivated the land 
with their own ſtock, paying a rent certain to the landlord. 
When ſuch farmers have a leaſe for a term of years, they 
may ſometimes find it for their intereſt to lay out part of 
their capital in the further improvement of the farm ; be- 
cauſe they may ſometimes expect to recover it, with a large 
profit, before the expiration of the leaſe. The poſſeſſion even 
of ſuch farmers, however, was long extremely precarious, 
and ſtill is ſo in many parts of Europe. They could before 
the expiration of their term be legally outed of their leaſe, by 
a new purchaſer; in England, even by the fictitious action of 
a common recovery. If they were turned out illegally by 
the violence of their maſter, the action by which they obtain- 
ed redreſs was extremely imperfect. It did not always re- 
inſtate them in the poſſeſſion of the land, but gave them da- 
mages which never amounted to the real loſs. Even in Eng- 
land, the country perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry 
has always been molt reſpected, it was not till about the 14th 
of Henry VII. that the action of ejectment was invented, by 
which the tenant recovers, not damages only but poſſeſſion, 
and in which his claim is not neceſſarily concluded by the un- 
certain deciſion of a ſingle aſſize. This action has been found 
ſo effectual a remedy that, in the modern practice, when the 
landlord has occaſion to ſue for the poſſeſſion of the land, he 
ſeldom makes uſe of the actions which properly belong to 
him as landlord, the writ of right or the writ of entry, but 


ſues in the name of his tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In 
England, 
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England, therefore, the ſecurity of the tenant is equal to that 
of the proprietor. In England beſides a leaſe for life of forty 
ſhillings a year value is a freehold, and entitles the leſſee to 
vote for a member of parliament; and as a great part of the 
yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the whole order be- 
comes reſpectable to their landlords on account of the politi- 
cal conſideration which this gives them. 'There is, I believe, 
nowhere in Europe, except in England, any inſtance of the 
tenant building upon the land of which he had no leaſe, and 
truſting that the honour of his landlord would take no ad- 
vantage of ſo important an improvement. Thoſe laws and 
cuſtoms ſo favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps contri- 
buted more to the preſent grandeur of England than all their 
boaſted regulations of commerce taken together. 


Tur law which ſecures the longeſt leaſes againſt ſucceſſors 
of every kind is, ſo far as I know, peculiar to Great Britain. 
It was introduced into Scotland fo early as 1449, by a law of 
James II. Its beneficial influence, however, has been 
much obſtructed by entails; the heirs of entail being gene- 
rally reſtrained from letting leaſes for any long term of years, 
frequently for more than one year. A late act of parliament 
has, in this reſpect, ſomewhat ſlackened their fetters, though 
they are {till by much too ſtrait. In Scotland, beſides, as no 
leafchold gives a vote for a member of parliament, the yeo- 
manry are upon this account leſs reſpectable to their landlords 
than in England. 


IN other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to 
ſecure tenants both againſt heirs and purchaſers, the term of 
their ſecurity was ſtill limited to a very ſhort period; in 
France, for example, to nine years from the commencement 
of the leaſe. It has in that country, indeed, been lately ex- 
tended to twenty-ſeven, a period {till too ſhort to encourage 
the tenant to make the moſt important improvements. The 
proprietors of land were antiently the legiſlators of every part 
of Europe. The laws relating to land, therefore, were all 
calculated for what they ſuppoſed the intereſt of the propri- 
etor. It was for his intereſt, they had imagined, that no 
leaſe granted by any of his predeceſſors ſhould hinder him 
from enjoying, during a long term of years, the full value of 
his land. Avarice and injuſtice are always _ and 


they did not foreſee how much this regulation muſt obſtruct 
improvement, 
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improvement, and thereby hurt in the long-run the real 
intereſt of the landlord. 


Tux farmers too, beſides paying the rent, were antiently, 
it was ſuppoſed, bound to perform a great number of ſervices 
to the landlord, which were ſeldom either ſpecified in the 
leaſe, or regulated by any preciſe rule, but by the uſe and 
want of the manor or barony. "Theſe ſervices, therefore, be- 
ing almoſt entirely arbitrary, ſubjected the tenant to many 
vexations. In Scotland the abolition of- all ſervices, not pre- 
ciſely ſtipulated in the leaſe, has in the courſe of a few years 
very much altered for the better the condition of the yeomanry 
of that country. 


Tux public ſervices to which the yeomanry were bound, 
were not leſs arbitrary than the private ones. To make and 
maintain the high roads, a ſervitude which ſtill ſubſiſts, I 
believe, every where, though with different degrees of op- 
preſſion in different countries, was not the only one. When 
the king's troops, when his houſehold or his officers of any 
kind paſſed through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horſes, carriages, and provi- 
fions, at a price regulated by the purveyor. Great Britain is, I 
believe, the only monarchy in Europe where the oppreſſion of 

urveyance has been entirely aboliſhed. It till ſubſiſts in 
— and Germany. 


THE public taxes to which they were ſubject were as irre- 
gular and oppreſſive as the ſervices. The antient lords, 
though extremely unwilling to grant themſelves any pecuni- 

aid to their ſovereign, eaſily allowed him to tallage, as 
they called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge enough 
to foreſee how much this muſt in the end affect their own 
revenue. The taille, as it {till ſubſiſts in France, may ſerve 
as an example of thoſe antient tallages. It is a tax upon the 
ſuppoſed profits of the farmer, which they eſtimate by the 
ſtock that he has upon the farm. It is his intereſt, therefore, 
to appear to have as little as poſſible, and conſequently to 
employ as little as poſſible in its cultivation, and none in its 
improvement. Should any ſtock happen to accumulate in the 
hands of a French farmer, the taille is almoſt equal to a pro- 
hibition of its ever being employed upon the land. This tax 
beſides is ſuppoſed to diſhonour whoever is ſubject to it, and 
to degrade . him below not only the rank cf a gentleman, but 
| that 
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that of a burgher, and whoever rents the lands of another 

ecomes ſubject to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher 
who has ſtock, will ſubmit to this degradation. This tax, 
therefore, not only hinders the ſtock which accumulates upon 
the land from being employed in its improvement, but drives 
away all other ſtock from it. The antient tenths and fif- 
teenths, ſo uſual in England in former times, feem, ſo far 
as they affected the land, to have been taxes of the ſame 
nature with the taille. 


UNDER all theſe diſcouragements, little improvement could 
be expected from the occupiers of land. That order of peo- 
ple, with all the liberty and ſecurity which law can give, 
muſt always improve under great diſadvantages. The farmer 
compared with the proprietor, 1s as a merchant who trades 
with borrow2d money compared with one who trades with 
his own. The ſtock of both may improve, but that of 
the one, with only equal good conduct, muſt always improve, 
more ſlowly than that of the other, on account of the large 
ſhare of the profits which is conſumed by the intereſt of the 
loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer muſt, in the fame 
manner, with only equal good conduct, be improved more 
ſlowly than thoſe cultivated by the proprietor ; on account 
of the large ſhare of the produce which is conſumed in the 
rent, and which, had the farmer been proprietor, he might 
have employed in the further improvement of the land. The 
ſtation of a farmer beſides is, from the nature of things, 
inferior to that of a proprietor. Through the greater part 
of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an inferior rank of 
people, even to the better ſort of tradeſmen and mechanicks, 
and in all parts of Europe to the great merchants and maſter 
manufacturers. It can ſeldom happen, therefore, that a man 
of any conſiderable ſtock ſhould quit the ſuperior, in order 
to place himſelf in an inferior ſtation. Even in the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, therefore, little ſtock is likely to go from 
any other profeſſion to the improvement of land in the way 
of farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain than in 
any other country, though even there the great ſtocks which 
are, in ſome places, employed in farming, have generally 
been acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of 
all others ſtock is commonly acquired moſt ſlowly. After 
ſmall proprietors, however, rich and great farmers are, in 
every country, the principal improvers. There are more 


ſuch perhaps in England than in any other European mo- 
narchy. 
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narchy. In the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are ſaid to be not inferior 
to thoſe of England. 


Tas antient policy of Europe was, over and above all 
this, unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of 
land, whether carried on by the proprietor or by the farmer; 
firſt, by the general prohibition of the 3 of corn 
without a ſpecial licence, which ſeems to have been a ve 
univerſal regulation; and ſecondly, by the reſtraints which 
were laid upon the inland commerce, not only of corn but 
of almoſt every other part of the produce of the farm, by the 
abſurd laws againſt engroſſers, regrators, and foreſtallers, 
and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It has already 
been obſerved in what manner the prohibition of the expor- 
tation of corn, together with ſome encouragement given to 
the importation of foreign corn, obſtructed the cultivation of 
antient Italy, naturally the moſt fertile country in Europe, 
and at that time the ſeat of the greateſt empire in the world. 
To what degree ſuch reſtraints upon the inland commerce of 
this commodity, joined to the general prohibition of expor- 
tation, muſt have diſcouraged the cultivation of countries 
leſs fertile, and leſs favourably circumſtanced, it is not per- 
haps very eaſy to imagine. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Riſe and Progreſs of Cities and Towns, after the Fall 
| of the Roman Empire. 


] H E inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the fall 
of the Roman empire, not more favoured than thoſe of the 


country. They conſiſted, indeed, of a very different order 


of people from the firſt inhabitants of the antient republics 
of Greece and Italy. Theſe laſt were compoſed chiefly of 


the proprietors of lands, among whom the public territory was 


originally divided, and who found it convenient to build their 
houſes in the neighbourhood of one another, and to ſurround 
them with a wall, for the ſake of common defence. After 
the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprie- 
tors of land ſeem generally to have lived in fortified caſtles 
on their own eſtates, and in the midſt of their own tenants 
and dependants. The towns were chiefly inhabited by tradeſ- 
men and mechanics, who ſeem in thoſe days to have been of 
ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile condition. The privileges 
which we find granted by antient charters to the inhabitants 
of ſome of the principal towns in Europe, ſufficiently ſhew 
what they were before thoſe grants. The people to whom it 
is granted as a privilege, that they might give away their own 
daughters in marriage without the conſent of their lord, that 
upon their death their own children, and-not their lord, ſhould 
ſucceed to their goods, and that they might diſpoſe of their 
owneffects by will, muſt, before thoſe grants, have been either 
altogether, or very nearly in the ſame ſtate of villanage with 
the occupiers of land in the country. 


THey ſeem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean ſett 
of people, who uſed to travel about with their goods from 
place to mw and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the preſent times. In all the different countries of 
Europe then, in the ſame manner as in ſeveral of the Tartar 
governments of Aſia at preſent, taxes uſed to be levied upon 


the perſons and goods of travellers, when they paſſed through 
certain 
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certain manors, when they went over certain bridges, when 
they carried about their goods from place to place in a fair, 
when they erected in it a booth or {tall to ſell them in. Theſe 
different taxes were known in England by the name of paſſage, 
pontage, laſtage, and ſtallage. Sometimes the king, ſome- 
times a great lord, who had, it ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, 
authority to do this, would grant to particular traders, to ſuch 
particularly as lived in their own demeſnes, a general exemp- 
tion from ſuch taxes. Such traders, though in other reſpeQs 
of ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile condition, were upon this 
account called Free-traders. They in return uſually paid to 
their protector a ſort of annual poll-tax. In thoſe days pro- 
tection was ſeldom granted” without a valuable conſideration, 
and this tax might, perhaps, be conſidered as compenſation 
for what their patrons might loſe by their exemption from 
other taxes. At firſt, both thoſe poll-taxes and thoſe ex- 
emptions ſeem to have been altogether perſonal, and to 
have effected only particular individuals, during either their 
hves, or the pleaſure of their protectors. In the very imper- 
fect accounts which have been publiſhed from Domeſday- 
book, of ſeveral of the towns of England, mention is fre— 
quently made, ſometimes of the tax which particular burghers 
paid, each of them, either to the king, or to ſome other 
great lord, for this ſort of protection; and ſometimes of the 
general amount only of all thoſe taxes “. 


BuT how ſervile ſoever may have been originally the 
condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently, 
that they arrived at liberty and independency much carlier 
than the occupiers of land in the country. That part of the 
king's revenue which aroſe from ſuch poll-taxes in any parti- 
cular town, uſed commonly to be lett in farm, during a term 
of years for a rent certain, ſometimes to the ſheriff of the 
county, and ſometimes to other perſons. The burghers them- 
ſelves frequently got credit enough. to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this ſort which aroſe out of their own town, 
they becoming jointly and ſeverally aniwerable for the whole 
rent . To lett a farm in this manner was quite agreeable to 
the uſual ceconomy of, I believe, the ſovereigns of all the 
different countries of Europe; who uſed frequently to lett 
whole manors to all the tenants of thoſe manors, they be- 


® See Brady's hiſtorical tre2t.ſe of Cities and Burroughs, p. 3, &c. 

+ See Madox Firma Burgi, p. 18, alſo Hiſtery of the Exchequer, chap. 10. 
$<Qt. v. p. 223, fuſt edition, : 
coming 
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coming jointly and ſeverally anſwerable for the whole rent; 
but in return being allowed to collect it in their own way, 
and to pay it into the king's exchequer by the hands of their 
own bailiff, and being thus altogether freed from the inſo- 
lence of the king's officers; a circumſtance in thofe days 
regarded as of the greateſt importance. 


Ar firſt, the farm of the town was probably lett to the 
burghers, in the ſame manner as it had been to other farmers, 
for a term of years only. In proceſs of time, however, it 
ſeems to have become the general practice to grant it to them 
in fee, that is ſor ever, reſerving a rent certain never after- 
wards to be augmented. 'The payment having thus become 
perpetual, the exemptions, in return for which it was made, 
naturally became perpetual too. Thoſe exemptions, there- 
fore, ceaſed to be perſonal, and could not afterwards be con- 
ſidered as belonging to individuals as individuals, but as 
burghers of a particular burgh, which, upon this; account, 
was called a Free-burgh, for the ſame reaſon that they had 
been called Free-burghers or Free-traders. 


ALONG with this grant, the important privileges above 
mentioned, that they might give away their own daughters 
in marriage, that their children ſhould ſucceed to them, and 
that they might diſpoſe of their own effects by will, were 
generally beſtowed upon the burghers of the town to whom 
it was given. Whether ſuch privileges had before been 
uſually granted along with the freedom of trade, to parti- 
cular #. aro as individuals, I know not. I reckon it not 
improbable that they were, though I cannot produce any 
direct evidence of It. But however this may have been, the 
principal attributes of villanage and flavery being thus taken 
away from them, they now, at leaſt, became really free in 
our preſent ſenſe of the word Freedom. 


Nor was this all. They were generally at the ſame time 
erected into a commonality, or corporation, with the privi- 
lege of having magiſtrates and a town-council of their own, 
of making bye-laws for their own government, of building 
walls for their own defence, and of reducing all their inha- 
bitants under a ſort of military diſcipline, by obliging them 
to watch and ward; that is, as antiently underſtood, to 
guard and defend thoſe walls againſt all attacks and ſurpriſes 
by night as well as by day. In England they were generally 

exempted 
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exempted from ſuit to the hundred and county courts; and 
all ſuch pleas as ſhould ariſe among them, the pleas of the 
crown excepted, were left to the deciſion of their own ma- 
giſtrates. In other countries much greater and more exten- 
ſive juriſdictions were frequently granted to them *. 


IT might, probably, be neceſſary to grant to ſuch towns 
as were admitted to farm their own revenues, ſome ſort of 
compulſive pra” ge to oblige their own citizens to make 
payment. In thoſe diſorderly times it might have been ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to ſeek this ſort of 
juſtice from any other tribunal. But it muſt ſeem extraor- 
dinary that the ſovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, ſhould have exchanged in this manner for a rent 
certain, never more to be augmented, that branch of their 
revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others the moſt likely 
to be improved by the natural courſe of things, without either 
expence or attention of their own: and that they ſhould, be- 
ſides, have in this manner voluntarily erected a fort of inde- 
pendent republics in the heart of their own dominions. 


IN order to underſtand this, it muſt be remembered, that 
in thoſe days the ſovereign of perhaps no country in Europe, 
was able to protect, through the whole extent of his domini- 
ons, the weaker part of his ſubjects from the oppreſſion of 
the great lords. 'Thoſe whom the law could not protect, 
and who were not ſtrong enough to defend themſelves, were 
obliged either to have recourſe to the protection of ſome 

reat lord, and in order to obtain it to become either his 
3 or vaſſals; or to enter into a league of mutual defence 
for the common protection of one another. The inhabitants 
of cities and burghs, conſidered as ſingle individuals, had no 
power to defend themſelves: but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they were capable of 
making no contemptible reſiſtance. The lords deſpiſed the 
burghers, whom they conſidered not only as of a different 
order, but as a parcel of emancipated ſlaves, almoſt of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from themſelves. The wealth of the burghers 
never failed to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occaſion without mercy or re- 
morſe. The burghers naturally hated and feared the lords. 


* See Madox Firma Burgi: Sce alſo Pfeffel in the remarkable events 
under Frederick II. and his ſucceſſors of the houſe of Suabia. Th 
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The king hated and feared them too ; but though perhaps he 
might deſpiſe, he had no reaſon either to hate or fear the 
burghers. Mutual intereſt, therefore, diſpoſed them to ſup- 
port the king, and the king to ſupport them againſt the 
lords. They were the enemies of his enemies, and it was 
his intereſt to render them as ſecure and independent of thoſe 
enemies as he could. By granting them magiſtrates of their 
own, the privilege of making bye-laws for their own govern- 
ment, that of building walls for their own defence, and that 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a fort of military diſ- 
cipline, he gave them all the means of ſecurity and indepen- 
dency-of the barons which it was in his power to beſtow. 
Without the eſtabliſhment of ſome regular government of 
this kind, without ſome authority to compel their inhabitants 
to act according to ſome certain plan or ſyſtem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have afforded 
them any permanent r or have enabled them to give 
the king any conſiderable ſupport. By granting them the 
farm of their town in fee, he took away from thoſe whom 
he wiſhed to have for his friends, and, if one may ſay ſo, 
for his allies, all ground of jealouſy and ſuſpicion that he 
was ever afterwards to oppreſs them, either by raiſing 
the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to ſome 
other farmer. 


Tux princes who lived upon the worſt terms with their 
barons, ſeem accordingly to have been the moſt liberal in 
22 of this kind to their burghs. King John of England, 
or example, appears to have been a moſt munificent bene- 
factor to his towns *. Philip the Firſt of France loft all au- 
thority over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, his 
ſon Lewis, known afterwards by the name of Lewis the Fat, 
conſulted, according to Father Daniel, with the biſhops of 
the royal demeſnes, concerning the moſt proper means of 
reſtraining the violence of the great lords. Their advice 
conſiſted of two different — One was to erect a 
new order of juriſdiction, by eſtabliſhing magiſtrates and a 
town council in every conſiderable town of his demeſnes. 
The other was to form a new militia, by making the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe towns, under the command of their own ma- 
giltrates, march out upon proper occaſions to the aſſiſtance 


See Mzdox. 
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of the king. It is from this period, according to the French 
antiquarians, that we are to date the inſtitutton of the ma- 
giſtrates and councils of cities in France. It was during the 
unproſperous reigns of the princes of the houſe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany received the 
firſt grants of their privileges, and that the ſamous Hanſeatic 
league firſt became formidable. 


THe militia of the cities ſecms, in thoſe times, not to 
have been inferior to that of the country, and as they could 
be more readily aſſembled upon any ſudden occaſion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their diſputes with the 
neighbouring lords. In countries, ſuch as Italy and Switzer- 
land, in which, on account either of their diſtance from the 
principal ſeat of government, of the natural ſtrength of the 
country itſelf, or of ſome other reaſon, the ſovereign came 
to loſe the whole of his authority, the cities generally became 
independent republics, and conquered all the nobility in 
their neighbourhood ; obliging them to pull down their 
caſtles in the country, and to live, like other peaceable inha- 
bitants, in the city. This is the ſhort hiſtory of the repub- 
lic of Berne, as well as of ſeveral other cities in Switzerland. 
If you except Venice, for of that city the hiſtory is ſomewhat 
different, it is the hiſtory of all the conſiderable Italian re- 
publics, of which ſo great a number aroſe and periſhed, be- 
tween the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century. 


In countries ſuch as France or England, where the autho- 
rity of the ſovereign, though frequently very low, never was 
deſtroyed altogether, the cities had no opportunity of be- 
coming entirely independent. They became, however, ſo 
conſiderable that the ſovereign could impoſe no tax upon 
them, beſides the ſtated farm-rent of the town, without their 
own conſent. They were, therefore, called upon to ſend 
deputies to the general aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, 
where they might join with the clergy and the barons in 
granting, upon urgent occaſions, ſome extraordinary aid to 
the king. Being generally too more favourable to his power, 
their deputies ſeem, ſometimes, to have been employed by 
him as a counter-balance in thoſe afſemblics to the authority 
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of the great lords. Hence the origin of the repreſentation 


of burghs in the ſtates general of all the great monarchies in ' 


Europe. 


ORDER and good government, and along with them the 
liberty and ſecurity of individuals, were, in this manner, 
eſtabliſhed in cities at a time when the occupiers of land in 
the country were expoſed to every ſort of violence. But 
men in this defenceleſs ſtate naturally content themſelves 
with their neceſſary ſubſiſtence; becauſe to acquire more 
might only tempt the injuſtice of their oppreſſors. On the 
contrary, when they are ſecure of enjoying the fruits of 
their induſtry, they naturally exert it to better their con- 
dition, and to acquire not only the neceſſaries, but the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life. That induſtry, therefore, 
which aims at ſomething more than neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was 
eſtabliſhed in cities long before it was commonly practiſed by 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the hands of a 

r cultivator, oppreſſed with the ſervitude of viilanage, 
ſome little ſtock ſhould accumulate, he would naturally con- 
ceal it with great care from his maſter, to whom it would 
otherwiſe have belonged, and take the firſt opportunity of 
unning away to a town. The law was at that time ſo in- 
dulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and ſo deſirous of dimi- 
niſhing the authority of the lords over thoſe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himſelf there from the purſuit of his 
lord for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever itock there- 
fore, accumulated in the hands of the induſtrious part of the 
inhabitants of the country, naturally took refuge in cities, as 
the only ſanctuaries in which it could be ſecure to the perſon 
that acquired it. 


Tur inhabitants of a city, it is true, muſt always ulti- 
mately derive their ſubſiſtence, and the whole materials and 
means of their induſtry from the country. But thoſe of a 
city, ſituated near either the ſea-coaſt or the banks of a navi- 
gable river, are not neceflarily confined to derive them from 
the country in their neighbourhood. They have a much 
wider range, and may draw them from the moſt remote cor- 
ners of the world, either in exchange for the manufactured 

produce of their own induſtry, or bh performing the office 
of carriers between diſtant countries, and exchanging the 
produce of one for that of another. A city might in this 

manner 
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manner grow up to great wealth and ſplendor, while not 
only the country in its neighbourhood, but all thoſe to which 
it traded, were in poverty and wretchedneſs. Each of thoſe 
countries, perhaps, taken ſingly, could afford it but a ſmall 
part, either of its ſubſiſtence, or of its employment; but all 
of them taken together could afford it both a great ſubſiſtence 
and a great employment. There were, however, within the 
narrow circle of the commerce of thoſe times, ſome coun. 
tries that were opulent and induſtrious. Such was the 
Greek empire as long as it ſubſiſted, and that of the Saracens 
during the reigns of the Abaſſides. Such too was Egypt till 
it was conquered by the Turks, ſome part of the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, and all thoſe provinces of Spain which were under the 
government of the Moors. 


Tux cities of Italy ſeem to have been the firſt in Europe 
which were raiſed by commerce to any conſiderable degree 
of opulence. Italy lay in the center of what was at that 
time the improved and civilized part of the world. The 
cruzades too, though by the great waſte of ſtock and de- 
ſtruction of inhabitants which they occaſioned, they muſt 
neceflarily have retarded the — of the greater part of 
Europe, were extremely favourable to that of ſome Italian 
cities. The great armies which marched from all parts to 
the conqueſt of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary encou- 
ragement to the ſhipping of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, ſome- 
times in tranſporting them thither, and always in ſupplying 
them with proviſions. They were the commiſſaries, if one 
may ſay ſo, of thoſe armies; and the moſt deſtructive frenzy 
that ever befel the European nations, was a ſource of opu- 
lence to thoſe republics. 


Tux inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the im- 
proved manufactures and expenſive luxuries of richer coun- 
tries, afforded fome food to the vanity of the great propric- 
tors, who eagerly purchaſed them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. The commerce of a 
great part of Europe in thoſe times accordingly, conſiſted 
chiefly in the exchange of their own rude, for the manufac- 
tured produce of more civilized nations. 'Thus the wool of 
England uſed to be exchanged for the wines of -France, 
and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the fame manner as the 
corn of Poland is at this day exchanged for the wines and 

brandics 
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brandies of France, and for the ſilks and velvets of France 
and Italy. 


A TASTE for the finer and more improved manufactures, 
was in this manner introduced by foreign commerce into 
countries where no ſuch works were carried on. But when 
this taſte became ſo general as to occaſion a conſiderable de- 
mand, the merchants, in order to fave the expence of car- 
riage, naturally endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſome manufactures 
of the ſame kind in their own country. Hence the origin of 
the firſt manufactures for diſtant ſale that ſeem to have been 
eſtabliſhed in the weſtern provinces of Europe, after the fall 
of the Roman empire. 


No large country, it muſt be obſerved, ever did or could 
ſubſiſt without ſome ſort of manufactures being carried on 
in it; and when it is ſaid of any ſuch country that it has no 
manufactures, it muſt always be underſtood of the finer and 
more improved, or of ſuch as are fit for diſtant ſale. In 
every large country, both the cloathing and houſhold furni- 
ture of the far greater part of the people, are the produce 
of their own induſtry. This is even more univerſally the 
caſe in thoſe poor countries which are commonly ſaid to 


have no manufactures, than in thoſe rich ones that are ſaid 


to abound in them. In the latter, you will generally find, 
both in the cloaths and houſhold furniture of the — rank 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign productions 
than in the former. | 


Trost manufactures which are fit for diſtant ſale, ſeem to 
have been introduced into different countries in two different 
ways. 


SOMETIMES they have been introduced, in the manner 
abovementioned, by the violent operation, if one may ſay ſo, 
of the ſtacks of particular merchants and undertakers, who 
eſtabliſhed them in imitation of ſome foreign manufactures 
of the ſame kind. Such manufactures, therefore, are the 
offspring of foreign commerce, and ſuch ſeem to have been 
the antient manufactures of filks, velvets, and brocades, 
which flouriſhed in Lucca during the thirteenth century. 
They were baniſhed from thence by the tyranny of one of 
Machiavel's heroes, Caſtruccio Caſtracani. In 1310, nine 
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hundred families were driven out of Lucca, of whom thirty. 
one retired to Venice, and offered to introduce there the ſilk 
manufacture . Their offer was accepted; many privileges 
were conferred upon them, and they began the manufacture 
with three hundred workmen. Such too ſeem to have been 
the manufactures of fine cloths that antiently flouriſhed in 
Flanders, and which were introduced into England in the be- 

inning of the reign of Elizabeth; and ſuch are the preſent 
fk manufactures of Lyons and Spital-fields. Manufactures 
introduced in this manner are generally employed upon fo- 
reign materials, being imitations of foreign manufactures. 
When the Venetian manufacture was firſ eſtabliſhed, the 
materials were all brought from Sicily and the Levant. 'The 
more antient manufacture of Lucca was likewiſe carried on 
with foreign materials. The cultivation of mulberry trees, 
and the breeding of filk worms, ſcem not to have been com- 
mon in the northern parts of Italy before the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. Thoſe arts were not introduced into France till the 
reign of Charles IX. The manufaCtures of Flanders were 
carried on chiefly with Spaniſh and Engliſh wool. Spaniſh 
wool was the material, not of the firſt woollen manufacture 
of England, but of the firſt that was fit for diſtant ale. 
More than one half the materials of the Lyons manufacture 
is at this day foreign ſilk; when it was firſt eſtabliſhed, the 


whole or very 2 the whole was ſo. No ot of the ma- 


terials of the Spital- fields manufacture is ever likely to be the 
produce of England. 'The ſeat of ſuch manufaCtures, as 
they are generally introduced by the ſcheme and project of a 
few individuals, 1s ſometimes eſtabliſhed in a maritime city, 
and ſometimes in an inland town, according as their intereſt, 
judgment or caprice happen to determine. 


AT other times manufactures for diſtant ſale grow up na- 
turally, and as it were of their own accord, by the gradual 
refinement of thoſe houſho!d and coarſer manufactures which 
muſt at all times be carried on even in the pooreſt and rudeſt 
countries. Such manufactures are generally employed upon 
the materials which the country produces, and they ſeem fre- 
quently to have been firſt refined and improved in ſuch in- 
land countries as were, not indeed at a very great, but at a 


conſiderable diſtance from the ſea coaſt, and ſometimes even 
from 


* Sce Sandi Iſtoria Civile de Vinczia, Part 2. vol. I. page 247, 
end 256, : 
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from all water carriage. An inland country naturally fertile 
and eaſily cultivated, produces a great ſurplus of proviſions 
beyond what is neceſſary for maintaining the cultivators, and 
on account of the expence of land carriage, and inconveni- 
ency of river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to fend 
this ſurplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders proviſi- 
ons cheap, and encourages a great number of workmen to 
ſettle in the neighbourhood, who find that their induſtry can 
there procure them more of the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life than in other places. They work up the materials of 
manufacture which the land uces, and exchange their 
finiſhed work, or what is the fame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and proviſions. They give a new value to 
the ſurplus part of the rude produce, ” ſaving the expence 
of carrying it to the water fide, or to ſome diſtant market; 
and they furniſh the cultivators with ſomething in exchange 
for it that is either uſeful or agreeable to them, upon eaſier 
terms than they could have obtained it before. The culti- 
vators get a better price for their ſurplus produce, and can 
purchaſe cheaper other conveniencies which they have occa- 
ſion for. They are thus both encouraged and enabled to in- 
creaſe this ſurplus produce by a further improvement and 
better cultivation of the land; and as the fertility of the land 
had given birth to the manufacture, ſo the progreſs of the 
manufacture re- acts upon the land, and increaſes ſtill further 
its 1 The manufacturers firſt ſupply the neighbour- 
hood, and afterwards, as their work improves and refines, 
more diſtant markets. For though neither the rude produce, 
nor even the coarſe manufacture, could, without the great- 
eſt difficulty, ſupport the expence of a conſiderable land car- 
riage, the refined and improved manufacture eaſily may. In 
a ſmall bulk it frequently contains the price of a great quan- 
tity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, for example, 
which weighs only eighty pounds, contains in it, the price, 
not only of eighty pounds weight of wool, but ſometimes of 
ſeveral thouſand weight of corn, the maintenance of the dif- 
ferent working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The corn, which could with difficulty have been carried 
abroad in its own ſhape, is in this manner virtually exported 
in that of the complete manufacture, and may eaſily be ſent 
to the remoteſt corners of the world. In this manner have 
grown up naturally, and as it were of their own accord, the 
manufaCtures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
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Wolverhampton. Such manufactures are the offspring of 
agriculture. In the modern hiſtory of Europe, their exten- 
ſion and improvement have generally been poſterior to thoſe 
which were the offspring of foreign commerce. England was 
noted for the manufacture of fine cloths made 7 Spaniſh 
wool, more than a century before any of thoſe which now 
flouriſh in the places above mentioned were fit for forei 
fale. The extenſion and improvement of theſe laſt could not 
take place but in conſequence of the extenſion and improve. 
ment of agriculture, the laſt and greateſt effect of foreign 
commerce, and of the manufaCtures immediately introduced 
by it, and which I ſhall now proceed to explain. 


CHAP, 
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En Fo! BW 


How the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the Improve- 
ment of the Country. 


Tn E increaſe and riches of commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, contributed to the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the countries to which they belonged, in three differ- 


ent Ways. 


Fiks r, by affording a great and ready market for the rude 
produce of the country, they gave encouragement to its cul- 
tivation and further improvement. This benefit was not 
even confined to the countries in which they were ſituated, 
but extended more or leſs to all thoſe with which they had 
any dealings. To all of them they afforded a market for 
ſome part either of their rude or manufactured produce, and 
conſequently gave ſome encouragement to the induſtry and 
improvement of all. Their own country, however, on ac- 
count of its neighbourhood, neceſſarily derived the greateſt 
benefit from this market. Its rude produce being charged with 
leſs carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better price 
for it, — yet afford it as cheap to the conſumers as that of 
more diſtant countries. | 


SECONDLY, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of ci- 
ties was frequently employed in purchaſing ſuch lands as were 
to be ſold, of which a great part would frequently be uncul- 
tivated. Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are generally the 
beſt of all improvers. A merchant is accuſtomed to employ 
his money chiefly in profitable projects; whereas a mere 
country gentleman is accuſtomed to r it chiefly in ex- 
pence. e one often ſees his money go from him and re- 
turn to him again with a profit: the other, when once he 
parts with it, very ſeldom expects to ſee any more of it. 
Thoſe different habits naturally affect their temper and diſ- 
poſition in every ſort of buſineſs. A merchant is commonly 

a bold; 


* 
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a bold; a country gentleman, a timid undertaker. The one 
is not afraid to lay out at once a large capital upon the im- 
provement of his land, when he has a probable proſpect of 
raiſing the value of it in proportion to the expence. The 
other, if he has any capital, which is nat always the caſe, 
ſeldom ventures to employ it in this manner. If he improve 
at all, it is commonly not with a capital, but with what he 
can ſave out of his annual revenue. Whoever has had the 
fortune to live in a mercantile town ſituated in an unim- 
proved country, muſt have frequently obſerved how much 
more ſpirited the operations of merchants were in this way, 
than thoſe of mere country gentlemen. The habits, beſides, 
of order, œconomy and attention, to which mercan- 
tile buſineſs naturally forms a merchant, render him much 


fitter to execute, with profit and ſucceſs, any project of im- 


provement. 

THIRDLY, and laſtly, commerce and manufactures gra- 
dually introduced order and good government, and with 
them, the liberty and ſecurity of individuals, among the in- 
habitants of the country, who had before lived almoſt in a 
continual ſtate of war with their neighbours, and of ſervile 
dependency upon their ſuperiors. This, though it has been 
the leaſt obſerved, is by far the moſt important of all their ei- 
fects. Mr. Hume is the only writer who, ſo far as I know, 
has hitherto taken notice of it. 


In a country which has neither foreign commerce, nor any 
of the finer manufaCtures, a great proprietor, having nothing 
for which he can exchange the greater part of the produce of 
his lands which 1s over and above the maintenance of the cul- 
tivators, conſumes the whole in ruſtic hoſpitality at home. 
If this ſurplus produce is ſufficient to maintain a hundred or 
a thouſand men, he can make uſe of it in no other way than 
by maintaining a hundred or a thouſand men. He is at all 
times, therefore, ſurrounded with a multitude of retainers 
and dependants, who having no equivalent to give in return 
for their maintenance, but 8 entirely by his bounty, 
muit obey him, for the ſame reaſon that ſoldiers muſt obey 
the prince who pays them. Before the extenſion of com- 
merce and manufactures in Europe, the hoſpitality of the rich 
and * from the ſovereign down to the ſmalleſt baron, 
exceeded every thing which in the preſent times we can eaſily 
form a notion of. Weſtminſter-hall was the dining · room of 
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William Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not be too 
large for his 1 2 8 It was reckoned a piece of magniii= 
cence in Thomas Becket, that he ſtrowed the floor of his hall 
with clean hay or ruſhes in the ſeaſon, in order that the 
knights and ſquires, who could not get feats, might not i-oil 
their fine cloaths when they ſat down on the floor to cat their 
dinner, The great earl of Warwick is ſaid to have enter- 
tained every day at his different manors, thirty thouſand peo- 
ple; and though the number here may have been exagge- 
rated, it muſt, however, have been very great to admit of 
ſuch exaggeration. A hoſpitality nearly of the fame kind 
was exerciſed not many years ago in many different parts of 
the highlands of Scotland. It ſeems to be common in all na- 
tions to whom commerce and manufactures are little known. 
I have ſeen, ſays Doctor Pocock, an Arabian chief dine in 
the ſtrects of a town where he had come to ſell his cattle, and 
invite all paſſengers, even common beggars, to fit down with 


him and partake of his banquet. 


THE occupiers of land were in every reſpect as dependent 
upon the great proprietor as his retainers. Even ſuch of 
them as were not in a ſtate of villanage, were tenants at will, 
who paid a rent in no reſpect equivalent to the ſubſiſtence 
which the land afforded them. A crown, half a crown, a 
ſheep, a lamb, was ſome years ago in the highlands of Scot- 
land a common rent for lands which maintained a family. 
In ſome places it is ſo at this wr þ. nor will money at preſent 
purchaſe a greater quantity of commodities there than in 
other places. In a country where the ſurplus produce of a 
large eſtate muſt be conſumed upon the eitate itſelf, it will 
frequently be more convenient for the proprietor, that part of 
it be conſumed at a diſtance from his own houſe, provided 
they who conſume it are as dependent upon him as either his 
retainers or his menial ſervants. He is thereby ſaved from 
the embarraſſment of either too large a company or too large 
a family. A tenant at will, who poſſeſſes land ſufficient to 
maintain his family for little more than a quit-rent, is as de- 
pendent upon the proprietor as any ſervant or retainer what- 
ever, and muſt obey him with as little reſerve. Such a pro- 
prietor, as he feeds his ſervants and retainers at his own houſe, 
ſo he feeds his tenants at their houſes. The ſubf$itence of 
both is deriyed from his bounty, and its continuance depends 


upon his good pleaſure. A 
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Uron the authority which the great proprietors neceſſarily 
had in ſuch a ſtate of things over their tenants and retainers, 
was founded the power of the antient barons. They neceſ- 
ſarily became the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 
all who dwelt upon their eſtates. They could maintain order 
and execute the law within their reſpective demeſnes, becauſe 
each of them could there turn the whole force of all the inha- 
bitants againſt the injuſtice of any one. No other perſon 
had ſuffcient authority to do this. The king in particular 
had not. In thoſe antient times he was little more than the 
greateſt proprietor in his dominions, to whom, for the ſake 
of common defence againſt their common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain reſpects. 'To have enforced 
payment of a ſmall debt within the lands of a great proprie- 
tor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accuſtomed 
to ſtand by one another, would have coſt the king, had he 
attempted it by his own authority, almoſt the ſame effort as 
to extinguiſh a civil war. He was, therefore, obliged to 
abandon the adminiſtration of juſtice through the greater 
part of the country, to thoſe who were capable of admi- 
niſtering itz and for the ſame reaſon to leave the command 
of the country militia to thoſe whom that militia would 
obey. 


IT is a miſtake to imagine that thoſe territorial juriſdic- 
tions took their origin from the feudal law. Not only the 
higheſt juriſdictions both civil and criminal, but the power 
of levying troops, of coining money, and even that of mak- 
ing bye-laws for the government of their own people, were 
all rights poſſeſſed allodially by the great proprietors of land 
ſeveral centuries before even the name of the feudal law was 
known in Europe. 'The authority and juriſdiction of the 
Saxon lords in England, appear to have been as great before 
the conqueſt, as that of any of the Norman lords after it. 
But the feudal law is not ſuppoſed to have become the com- 
mon law of England till after the conqueſt. That the moſt ex- 
tenſive authority and juriſdictions were poſſeſſed by the great 
lords in France allodially, long before the feudal law was 
introduced into that country, is a matter of fact that admits 
of no doubt. That authority and thoſe juriſdictions all neceſ- 
ſarily flowed from the ſtate of property and manners juſt now 
deſcribed. Without remounting to the remote antiquities of 
either the French or Engliſh monarchies, we may find in 

much 
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much later times many proofs that ſuch effects muſt always 
flow from ſuch cauſes. It is not thirty years ago fince 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar in Scotland, 
without any legal warrant whatever, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but 
a vaſſal of the duke of Argyle, and without being ſo much 
as a juſtice of peace, uſed, notwithſtanding, to exerciſe the 
higheſt criminal juriſdiction over his own people. He is ſaid 
to have done fo with great equity, though without any of the 
formalities of juſtice z and it is not improbable that the ſtate 
of that part of the country at that time made it neceſſary for 
him to aſſume this authority in order to maintain the public 
peace. That gentleman, whoſe rent never exceeded five 
hundred pounds a year, carried, in 1745, eight hundred of 
his own people into the rebellion with him. 


Tu introduction of the feudal law, ſo far from extend- 
ing, may be regarded as an attempt to moderate the autho- 
rity of the great allodial lords. It eſtabliſhed a regular ſubor- 
dination, accompanied with a long train of ſervices and 
duties, from the king down to the ſmalleſt proprietor. 
During the minority of the proprietor, the rent, together 
with the management of his lands, fell into the hands of his 
immediate ſuperior, and, conſequently, thoſe of all great 
proprietors into the hands of the king who was charged with 
the maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, from 
his authority as guardian, was ſuppoſed to have a right of 
diſpoſing of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner 
not unſuitable to his rank. But though this inſtitution neceſ- 
farily tended to ſtrengthen the authority-of the king, and to 
— that of the great proprietors, it could not do either 
ſuthciently for eſtabliſhing order and good government amon 
the inhabitants of the country; becauſe it could not alter 
ſuſſiciently that ſtate of property and manners from which 
the diſorders aroſe. The authority of government ſtill con- 
tinued to be, as before, too weak in the head and too ſtrong 
in the inferior members, and the exceſſive ſtrength of the 
inferior members was the cauſe of the weakneſs of the head. 
After the inſtitution of feudal ſubordination, the king was 
as incapable of reſtraining the violence of the great lords as 
before. They ſtill continued to make war according to their 
own diſcretion, almoſt continually upon one another, and 
very frequently upon the king; and the open country 
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ſtill continued to be a ſcene of violence, rapine, and 
diſorder. 


Bur what all the violence of the feudal inſtitutions could 
never have effected, the ſilent and inſenſible operation of 
foreign commerce and manufaCtures gradually brought about. 
Thee gradually furniſhed the great proprietors with ſome- 
thing for which they could exchange the whole ſurplus pro- 
duce of their lands, and which they could conſume themſelves 
without ſharing it either with tenants or retainers. All for 
ourſelves, and nothing for other people, ſeems, in every age 
of the world, to have been the vile maxim of the maſters of 
mankind. As ſoon, therefore, as they could find a method 
of conſuming the whole value of their rents themſelves, they 
had no diſpoſition to ſhare them with any other perſons, 
For a pair of diamond buckles perhaps, or for ſomething as 
frivolous and uſeleſs, they exchanged the maintenance, or 
what is the fame thing, the price of the maintenance of 
a thouſand men for a year, and with it the whole weight and 
authority which it could give them. The buckles, however, 
were to be all their own, and no other human creature was to 
have any ſhare of them ; whereas in the more antient method 
of expence they muſt have ſhared with at leaſt a thouſand 

ple. With the judges that were to determine the prefer- 
ence, this difference was perfectly deciſive; and thus, for 
the gratification of the moſt childiſh, the meaneſt and the 
moſt ſordid of all vanities, they gradually bartered their 
whole power and authority. 


In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any 
of the finer manufactures, a man of ten thouſand a year 
cannot well employ his revenue in any other way than in 
maintaining perhaps a thouſand families, who are all of them 
neceſſarily at his command. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
a man of ten thouſand a year can ſpend his whole revenue, 
and he generally does fo, without directly maintaining 
twenty people, or being able to command more than ten 
footmen not worth the commanding. Indirectly, perhaps, 
he maintains as great or even a greater number of people than 
he could have done by the antient method of expence. For 
though the quantity of precious productions for which he ex- 
changes his whole revenue be very ſmall, the number of 


workmen employed in collecting and preparing it, muſt 
| neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily have been very great. Its great price generally 
ariſes from the wages of their labour, and the profits of all 
their immediate employers. By paying that price he indi- 
rectly pays all thoſe wages and profits, and thus indirectly 
contributes to the maintenance of all the workmen and their 
employers. He generally contributes, however, but a very 
ſmall proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps a tenth, 
to many not a hundredth, and to ſome not a thouſandth, nor 
even a ten thouſandth part of their whole annual mainte- 
nance. Though he contributes, therefore, to the mainte- 
nance of them all, they are all more or leſs independent 
o him, becauſe generally they can all be maintained without 
«© 


Wur the great proprietors of land ſpend their rents in 
maintaining their tenants and retainers, each of them main- 
tains entirely all his own tenants and all his own retainers. 
But when they ſpend them in maintaining tradeſmen and 
artificers, they may, all of them taken tagether, perhaps, 
maintain as great, or, on account of the — which attends 
ruſtic hoſpitality, a greater number of people than before. 
Each of them, however, taken ſingly, contributes often but 
a very ſmall ſhare to the maintenance of any individual of 
this greater number. Each tradeſman or artificer derives his 
ſubſiſtence from the employment, not of one, but of a hun- 
dred or a thouſand different cuſtomers. Though in {ome 
meaſure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not abſolutely 
dependent upon any one of them. 


Tux perſonal expence of the great proprietors having in 
this manner gradually increaſed, it was impoſſible that the 
number of their retainers ſhould not as gradually diminiſh, 
till they were at laſt diſmiſſed altogether. The ſame cauſe 
gradually led them to diſmiſs the unneceſſary part of their 
tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithſtanding the complaints of depopulation, reduced to 
the number neceſſary for cultivating it, according to the im- 
— ſtate of cultivation and improvement in thaſe times. 

y the removal of the unneceſſary mouths, and by exaCting 
from the farmer the full value of the farm, a greater ſurplus, 
or what is the ſame thing, the price of a greater ſurplus, was 
obtained for the proprietor, which the merchants and manu- 
facturers ſoon furnithed him with a method of ſpending upen 
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his own perſon in the ſame manner as he had done the reſt, 
The ſame cauſe continuing to operate, he was deſirous to 
raiſe his rents above what his lands, in the actual ſtate of 
their improvement, could afford. His tenants could agree 
to this upon one condition only, that they ſhould be ſecured 
in their poſſeſſion, for ſuch a term of years as might give 
them time to recover with profit whatever they ſhould lay 
out in the further improvement of the land. The expenſive 
vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept of this 
condition; and hence the origin of long leaſes. 


Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, 
is not altogether dependent upon the landlord. The pecu- 
niary advantages which they receive from one another, are 
mutual and equal, and ſuch a tenant will expoſe neither his 
life nor his fortune in the ſervice of the proprietor. But if 
he has a leaſe for a long term of years, he is altogether inde- 
pendent ; and his landlord muſt not expect from him even 
the moſt trifling ſervice beyond what is either expreſsly ſtipu- 
lated in the leaſe, or impoſed upon him by the common and 
known law of the country. 


Tux tenants having in this manner become independent, 
and the retainers being diſmiſſed, the great proprietors were 
no longer capable of interrupting the regular execution of 
juſtice, or of diſturbing the peace of the country. Having 
fold their birth-right, not like lau for a meſs of pottage in 
time of hunger and neceſſity, but in the wantonneſs of 
plenty, for trinkets and baubies, fitter to be the play-things 
of children than the ſerious purſuits of men, they became 
as inſignificant as any ſubſtantial burgher or tradeſman in 
a city. A regular government was eſtabliſhed in the 
country as well as in the city, nobody having ſufficient 
power to diſturb its operations 1n the one, any more than in 


the other. | 


IT does not, perhaps, relate to the preſent ſubject, but I 
cannot help remarking it, that very old families, ſuch as 
have poſieſſed ſome conſiderable eſtate from father to ſon 
for many ſucceſſive generations, are very rare in commercial 
countries. In countries which have little commerce, on the 
contrary, ſuch as Wales or the highlands of Scotland, they 


are very common. 'The Arabian hiſtories ſeem to be all full 
| of 
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of genealogies, and there is a hiſtory written by a Tartar 
Khan, which has been tranſlated into ſeveral European lan- 
guages, and which contains ſcarce any thing elſe; a proof 
that antient families are very common among thoſe nations. 
In countries where a rich man can ſpend his revenue in no 
other way than by maintaining as many people as it can 
maintain, he is not apt to run out, and his benevolence it 
ſeems is ſeldom ſo violent as to attempt to maintain more 
than he can afford. But where he can .ſpend the greateſt 
revenue upon his own perſon, he frequently has — 
to his expence, becauſe he frequently has no bounds to his 
vanity, or to his affection for his own perſon. In com- 
mercial countries, therefore, riches, in ſpite of the moſt 
violent regulations of law to prevent their diſſipation, very 
ſeldom remain long in the ſame family. Among ſimple 
nations, on the contrary, they frequently do without any 
regulations of law; for among nations of ſhepherds, ſuch 
as the Tartars and Arabs, the conſumable nature of 
their property neceſſarily renders all ſuch regulations im- 


poſſible. 


A REVOLUTION of the greateſt importance to the pub- 
lic happineſs, was in this manner brought about by two dif- 
ferent orders of people, who had not the leaſt intention to 
ſerve the public. To gratify the moſt childiſh vanity was 
the ſole motive of the great proprietors. The merchants and 
artificers, much leſs ridiculous, ated merely from a view to 
their own intereſt, and in purſuit of their own pedlar prin- 
ciple of turning a penny wherever a penny was to be got. 
Neither of them had 44. knowledge or foreſight of that 
great revolution which the folly of the one, and the induſtry 
of the other, was gradually bringing about. 


Ir is thus that through the greater part of Europe the com- 
merce and manufaCtures of cities, inſtead of being the effect, 
have been the cauſe and occaſion of the improvement and cul- 
tivation of the country. 


Tars order, however, being contrary to the natural courſe 
of things, is neceſſarily both flow and uncertain. Compare 
the flow progreſs of thoſe European countries of which the 
wealth depends very much upon their commerce and manu- 
factures, with the rapid advances of our North American 
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colonies, of which the wealth is founded altogether in agri- 
culture. 'Through the greater part of Europe, the number 
of inhabitants is not ſuppoſed to double in leſs than five 
hundred years. In ſeveral of our North American colonies, 
it is found to double in twenty or five-and-twenty years. In 
Europe, the law of primogeniture, and perpetuities of dif. 
ferent kinds, prevent the diviſion of great eſtates, and there- 
by hinder the multiplication of ſmall proprietors. A ſmall 
proprietor, however, who knows every part of his little ter- 
ritory, who views it with all the affection which property, 
eſpecially ſmall property, naturally inſpires, and who upon 
that account takes pleaſure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the moſt induſtri- 
ous, the moſt intelligent, and the moſt ſueceſsful. The 
ſame regulations, beſides, keep ſo much land out of the 
market, that there are always more capitals to buy than there 
is land to ſell, ſo that what is fold always ſells at a monopoly 
price. The rent never pays the intereſt of the purchaſe- 
money, and is beſides burdened with repairs and other occa- 
ſional charges, to which the intereſt of money is not liable. 
To purchaſe land is every where in Europe a moſt unprofit- 
able employment of a ſmall capital. For the ſake of the 
ſuperior ſecurity, indeed, a man of moderate circumſtances, 
when he retires from buſineſs, will ſometimes chuſe to la 

out his little capital in land. A man of profeſſion too, whoſe 
revenue is derived from another ſource, often loves to ſecure 
his ſavings in the ſame way. But a — man, who, in- 
ſtead of applying to trade or to ſome profeſſion, ſhould em- 
ploy a capital of two or three thouſand pounds in the pur- 
chaſe and cultivation of a ſmall piece of land, might indeed 
expect to live very happily, and very independently, but 
muſt bid adieu, for ever, to all hope of either great fortune 
or great illuſtration, which by a different employment of his 
ſtock he might have had the ſame chance of acquiring with 
other people. Such a perſon too, though he cannot aſpire at 
being a proprietor, will often diſdain to be a farmer. The 


ſmall quantity of land, therefore, which is brought to 


market, and the high price of what is brought thither, pre- 
vents a great number of capitals from being employed in its 
cultivation and improvement which would otherwiſe have 
taken that direction. In North America, on the contrary, 
fifty or ſixty pounds is often found a ſufficient ſtock to begin 
2 plantation with. The purchaſe and improvement of un- 
cultivated 
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cultivated land, is there the moſt profitable employment of 
the ſmalleſt as well as of the greateit capitals, and the moſt 
direct road to all the fortune and illuſtration which can be 
acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almoſt for nothing, or at a price much 
below the value of the natural produce; a thing impoſſible 
in Europe, or, indeed, in any _—_— where all lands have 
long been private property. If landed eſtates, however, 
were divided equally — all the children, upon the death 
of any proprietor who left a numerous family, the eſtate 
would generally be fold. So much land would come to 
market, that it could no longer ſell at a monopoly price. 
The free rent of the land would go nearer to pay the 
intereſt of the purchaſe-money, and a ſmall capital might 
be employed in purchaſing land as profitably as in any 


other way. 


ENGLAND, on account of the natural fertility of the ſoil, 
of the great extent of the ſea-coaſt in proportion to that of 
the whole country, and of the many navigable rivers which 
run through it, and afford the conveniency of water car- 
riage to ſome of the moſt inland parts of it, 1s perhaps as 
well fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to be 
the ſeat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for diſtant 
fale, and of all the improvements which theſe can occaſion. 
From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the Eng- 
liſh legiſlature has been peculiarly attentive to the intereſts of 
commerce and manufactures, and in reality there is no 
country in Europe, Holland itſelf not excepted, of which 
the law is, upon the whole, more favourable to this ſor: of 
induſtry. Commerce and manufactures have accordingly 
been vontinually advancing during all this period. The cul- 
tivation and improvement of the country has, no doubt, been 
gradually advancing too : But it feems to have followed 
ſlowly, and at a diſtance, the more rapid progreſs of com- 
merce and manufactures. The greater part of the country 
muſt probably have been cultivated before the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and a very great part of it ſtill remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of the far greater part, much inferior to 
what it might be. The law of England, however, favours 
agriculture not only indirectly by the protection of com- 
merce, but by ſeveral direct encouragements. Except in 


times of ſcarcity, the exportation of corn is not only free, 
but 
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but encouraged by a bounty. In times of moderate plenty, 
the importation of foreign corn is loaded with duties that 
amount to a prohibition. The importation of live cattle, 
except from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is 
but of late that it was permitted from thence. "Thoſe who 
cultivate the land, therefore, have a monopoly againſt their 
countrymen for the two greateſt and moſt important articles 
of land produce, bread and butcher's meat. Theſe encou- 
ragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhow hereafter, altogether illuſory, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate at leaſt the good intention of the legiſlature to favour 
agriculture. But what is of much more importance than 
all of them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as ſe- 
cure, as independent, and as reſpectable as law can make 
them. No country, therefore, in which the right of pri- 
mogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, and where per- 
petuities, though contrary to the ſpirit of the law, are ad- 
mitted in ſome caſes, can give more encouragement to agri- 
culture than England. Such, however, notwithſtanding, is 
the ſtate of its cultivation. What would it have been, had 
the law given no direct encouragement to agriculture be- 
ſides what ariſes indirectly from the progreſs of commerce, 
and had left the yeomanry in the ſame condition as in 
moſt other countries of Europe ? It is now more than 
two hundred years fince the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, a period as long as the courſe of human proſpe- 


rity uſually endures. 


FRANCE ſeems to have had a conſiderable ſhare of foreign 
commerce near a century before England was diſtinguiſhed 
as a commercial country. The marine of France was con- 
ſiderable, according to the notions of the times, before 
the expedition of Charles the VIIIth to Naples. The cul- 
tivation and improvement of France, however, 1s, upon the 
whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the coun- 
try has never given the ſame direct encouragement to 


agriculture. 


TRE foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other 
parts of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ſhips, 
is very conſiderable. That to their colonies is carried on in 
their own, and is much greater, on account of the great 


riches and extent of thoſe colonies. But it has never intro- 
duced 
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duced any conſiderable manufactures for diſtant ſale into 
either of thoſe countries, and the greater part of both till 
remains uncultivated. The foreign commerce of Portugal 
is of older ſtanding than that of any great country in Europe, 
except Italy. 


ITALY is the only great country of Europe which ſeems to 
have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means 
of foreign commerce and manufactures for diſtant ſale. 
Before the invaſion of Charles the VIIIth, Italy, according 
to Guicciardin, was cultivated not leſs in the moſt moun- 
tainous and barren parts of the country, than in the plaineſt 
and moſt fertile. advantageous ſituation of the country, 
and the great number of independent ſtates which at that 
time ſubſiſted in it, probably contributed not a little to this 
general cultivation. It is not impoſſible too, notwithſtanding 
this general expreſſion of one of the moſt judicious and re- 
ſerved of modern hiſtorians, that Italy was not at that time 
better cultivated than England is at preſent. 


Tux capital, however, that is acquired to any country by 
commerce and manufactures, is all a very precarious and un- 
certain poſſeſſion, till ſome part of it has been ſecured and 
realized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands. A 
merchant, it has been ſaid very —— is not neceſſarily 
the citizen of any particular oountry. It is in a great mea- 
ſure indifferent to him from what place he carries on his 
trade; and a very trifling diſguſt will make him remove his 
capital, and together with it all the induſtry which it ſup- 
ports, from one country to another. No part of it can be 
ſaid to belong to any particular country, till it has been ſpread 
as it were over the face of that country, either in buildings, 
or in the laſting improvement of lands. No — now re- 
mains of the great wealth, ſaid to have been poſſeſſed by the 
greater part of the Hans towns, except in the obſcure hiſto- 
ries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is even 
uncertain where ſome of them were ſituated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to ſome of them be- 
long. But though the misfortunes of Italy in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth centuries greatly di- 
miniſned the commerce and manufactures of the cities of 
Lombardy and Tuſcany, thoſe countries ſtill continue to be 
among the moſt populous and beſt cultivated in Europe. 
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Tbe civil wars of Flanders, and the Spaniſh government 
which ſucceeded them, chaſed away the great commerce of 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders till continues 
to be one of the richeſt, beſt cultivated, and moſt populous 
provinces of Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and 
government eaſily dry up the ſources of that wealth which 
ariſes from commerce only. 'That which ariſes from the 
more ſolid improvements of agriculture, is much more dura- 
ble, and cannot be deſtroyed but by thoſe more violent con- 
vulſions occaſioned by the depredations of hoſtile and barba- 
rous nations continued for a century or two together ; ſuch 
as thoſe that happened for ſome time before and after the fall 
of the Roman empire in the weſtery proyinces of Europe. 
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Of Syſtems of political Oeconomy. 
INTRODUCTION. 


P OLITICAL coconomy, conſidered as a branch of ? 
the ſcience of a ſtateſman or legiſlator, propoſes two diſtinct ; 
objects; firſt, to provide a plentiful revenue or ſubſiſtence x 
for the people, or more properly to enable them to provide 
ſuch a revenue or ſubſiſtence for themſelves ; and ſecondly, 
to ſupply the ſtate or commonwealth with a revenue ſuſſici- 


ent for the public ſervices. It propoſes to enrich both the 4 
people and the ſovereign. L 

Tux different progreſs of opulence in different ages and L 
nations, has given occaſion to two different ſyſtems of politi- | 
cal economy, with regard to enriching the people. The 1 
one may be called the Fitern of commerce, the other that of 4 


agriculture. I ſhall endeavour to explain both as fully and 1 
diſtinctly as I can, and ſhall begin with the ſyſtem of com- 
merce. It is the modern ſyſtem, and is beſt underſtood in 1 
our on country and in our own times. 
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Of the Principle of the commercial, or mercantile Syſtem. 


Tn AT wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold and ſilver, 
is a popular notion which naturally ariſes from the double 
function of money, as the inſtrument of commerce, and as 
the meaſure of * In conſequence of its being the inſtru- 
ment of commerce, when we have money we can more 
readily obtain whatever elſe we have occafion for, than by 
means of any other commodity. 'The great affair, we always 
find, is to get money. When that is obtained, there is no 
difficulty in making — ſubſequent purchaſe. In conſequence 
of its being the meaſure of value, we eſtimate that of all 
other commodities ” the quantity of money which they will 
exchange for. We ſay of a rich man that he is worth a great 
deal, and of a poor man that he is worth very little money. 
A frugal man, or a man eager to be rich, is ſaid to love 
money; and a careleſs, a generous, or a profuſe man, is 
ſaid to be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get money; 
and wealth and money, in ſhort, are, in common language, 
conſidered as in every reſpect ſynonymous. 


A RICH country, in the ſame manner as a rich man, is 
ſuppoſed to be a country abounding in money; and to heap 
up gold and filver in any country 1s ſuppoſed to be the rea- 
dieſt way to enrich it. For ſome time after the diſcovery of 


America, the firſt enquiry of the Spaniards, when they 


arrived upon any unknown coaſt, uſed to be, if there was 
— gold or ſilver to be found in the neighbourhood ? By the 
information which they received, they judged whether it was 
worth while to make a ſettlement there, or if the country 
was worth the conquering. Plano Carpino, a monk ſent 
ambaſſador from the king of France to one of the ſons 
of the famous Gengis Khan, ſays that the Tartars uſed 
frequently to aſk him, if there was plenty of ſheep and 
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oxen in the kingdom of France? Their enquiry had the ſame 
object with that of the Spaniards. They wanted to know 
if the country was rich enough to be worth the conquering. 
Among the Tartars, as among all other nations of ſhepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of the uſe of money, cattle are 
the inſtruments of commerce and the meaſures of value. 
Wealth, therefore, according to them, conſiſted in cattle, 
as according to the Spaniards it conſiſted in gold and filver. 
Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the neareſt 
to the truth. 


Mx. Locke remarks a diſtinction between money and other 
moveable goods. All other moveable goods, he ſays, are of fo 
conſumable a nature that the wealth which conſiſts in them can- 
not be much depended on, anda nation which abounds in them 
one year may, without any exportation, but merely by their own 
waſte and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. 
Money, on the contrary, is a ſteady friend, which, though it 
may travel about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from 
going out of the country, is not very liable to be waſted and 
conſumed. Gold and filver, therefore, are, according to 
him, the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the moveable 
wealth of a nation, and to multiply thoſe metals ought, he 
thinks, upon that account, to be the great object of its poli- 


tical ceconomy. 


OTHERs admit that if a nation could be ſeparated from all 
the world, it would be of no conſequence how much, or 
how little money circulated in it. 'The conſumable goods 
which were circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exchanged for a greater or a ſmaller number of pieces z 
but the real wealth or poverty of the country, they allow, 
would depend altogether upon the abundance or ſcarcity of 
thoſe conſumable goods. But it is otherwiſe, they think, 
with countries which have conneCtions with foreign nations, 
and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to main- 
tain fleets and armies in diſtant countries. This, they ſay, 
cannot be done, but by ſending abroad money to pay them 
with; and a nation cannot ſend much money abroad, unleſs 
it has a good deal at home. Every ſuch nation, therefore, 
muſt endeavour in time of peace to accumulate gold and 
filver, that, when occaſion requires, it may have where- 


withal to carry on foreign wars. 
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In conſequence of theſe popular notions, all the different 
nations of Europe have ſtudied, though to little purpoſe, 
every poſſible means of accumulating gold and ſilver in their 
reſpective countries. Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of 
the principal mines which ſupply Europe with thoſe metals, 
have either prohibited their exportation under the ſevereſt 
penalties, or ſubjected it to a conſiderable duty. The like 
prohibition ſeems antiently to have made a part of the policy 
of moſt other European nations. It is even to be found, 
where we ſhould leaſt of all expect to find it, in ſome old 
Scotch acts of parliament, which forbid under heavy penalties 
the 'carrying gold or filver forth of the kingdom. 'The like 
policy antiently took place both in France and England. 


WHEN thoſe countries became commercial, the merchants 
found this prohibition, upon many occaſions, extremely 
inconvenient. They could frequently buy more advantage- 
ouſly with gold and filver than with any other commodity, 
the foreign goods which they wanted, either to import into 
their own, or to carry to ſome other foreign country. They 
remonſtrated, therefore, againſt this prohibition as hurtfub 
to trade. 


Fux repreſented, firſt, that the exportation of gold and 
ſilver in order to purchaſe foreign goods, did not always 
diminiſh the quantity of thoſe metals in the kingdom. That, 
on the contrary, it might frequently increaſe that quantity; 
becauſe, if the conſumption of foreign goods was not thereby 
increafed in the country, thoſe goods might be re-exported 
to foreign countries, and being there ſold for a large profit, 
might bring back much more treaſure than was originally 
ſeat out to purchaſe them. Mr. Mun compares this opera- 
tion of foreign trade to the ſeed-time and harveſt of agricul- 
ture. If we only behold,” ſays he, © the actions of the 
«© huſbandman in the ſced-time, when he caſteth away much 
© good corn into the ground, we ſhall account him rather 
« a madman than a huſbandman. But when we conſider 
ec his labours in the harveſt, which is the end of his endea- 
„ yours, we ſhall find the worth and plentiful increafe of 
<« his actions.“ | 


Tur v repreſented, ſecondly, that this prohibition could 
not hinder the exportation of gold and filver, which, on 


account of the ſmallneſs of their bulk in proportion to their 
f value, 
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value, could eaſily be ſmuggled abroad. That this exporta- 
tion could only be prevented by a proper attention to, what 
they called, the balance of trade. That when the country 
exported to a greater value than it imported, a balance 
became due to it from foreign nations, which was neceſſarily 
paid to it in gold and ſilver, and thereby increaſed the quan- 
tity of thoſe metals in the kingdom. But that when it im- 
ported to a greater value than 1t exported, a contrary balance 
became due to foreign nations, which was neceſſarily paid to 
them in the ſame manner, and thereby diminiſhed that 
quantity. That in this caſe to prohibit the exportation of 
thoſe metals could not prevent 1t, but only, by making it 
more dangerous, render it more expenſive. That the ——_—_ 
was thereby turned more againſt the country which owed the 
balance, than it otherwiſe might have been; the merchant 
who purchaſed a bill upon the foreign country being obliged 
to pay the banker who ſold it, not only for the natural riſk, 
trouble and expence of ſending the money thither, but for 
the extraordinary rilk ariſing from the prohibition. But that 
the more the exchange was againſt any country, the more 
the balance of trade became neceſſarily againſt it; the money 
of that country becoming neceſſarily of ſo much leſs value, 
in compariſon with that of the country to which the balance 
was due. That if the exchange between England and Hol- 
land, for example, was five per cent. againſt England, it 
would require a hundred and five ounces of ſilver in England 
to purchaſe a bill for a hundred ounces of ſilver in Holland: 
that a hundred and five ounces of ſilver in England, there- 
fore, would be worth only a hundred ounces of ſilver in 
Holland, and would purchaſe only a proportionable quantity 
of Dutch goods: but that a hundred ounces of filver in Hol- 
land, on the contrary, would be worth a hundred and five 
ounces in England, and would purchaſe a proportionable 
quantity of Engliſh goods: That the Engliſh goods which 
were fold to Holland would be fold ſo much cheaper; and 
the Dutch goods which were ſold to England, ſo much 
dearer by the diſference of the exchange; that the one would 
draw ſo much leſs Dutch money to Rad and the other 
ſo much more Engliſh money to Holland, as this difference 
amounted to: and that the balance of trade, therefore, 
would neceſſarily be ſo much more againſt England, and 
would require a greater balance of gold and ſilver to be 
. exported to Holland. | 


THross 
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THrosE arguments were partly ſolid and partly ſophiſtical. 
They were ſolid fo far as they aſſerted that the exportation of 

old and filver in trade might frequently be advantageous to 
the country. They were ſolid too in aſſerting that no prohi- 
bition could prevent their exportation, when private people 
found any a in exporting them. But they were 
ſophiſtical in ſuppoſing, that either to preſerve or to augment 
the quantity of thoſe metals required more the attention of 
government, than to preſerve or to augment the quantity of 
any other uſeful commodities, which the freedom of trade, 
without any ſuch attention, never fails to ſupply in the pro- 
per quantity. They were ſophiſtical too, perhaps, in aſſert- 
ing that the high price of exchange neceſſarily increaſed, 
what they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, or occa- 
ſioned the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. 
That high price, indeed, was extremely diſadvantageous to 
the merchants who had any money to pay in foreign coun- 
tries. They paid ſo much dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon thoſe countries. But though the 
riſk ariſing from the prohibition might occaſion ſome extra- 
ordinary expence to the bankers, it would not neceſſarily 
carry any more money out of the country. This expence 
would generally be all laid out in the country, in ſmuggling 
the money out of it, and could ſeldom occaſion the exporta- 
tion of a ſingle fix-pence beyond the preciſe ſum drawn for. 
The high price of exchange too would naturally diſpoſe the 
merchants to endeavour to make their exports nearly balance 
their imports, in order that per might have this high ex- 
change to pay upon as ſmall a fum as poſſible. The high 
price of exchange, beſides, muſt neceſſarily have operated as 
a tax, in raiſing the 2 of foreign goods, and thereby 
diminiſhing their conſumption. It would tend, therefore, 
not to increaſe, but to diminiſh, what they called, the 
unfavourable balance of trade, and conſequently the expor- 
tation of gold and filver. 


SUCH as they were, however, thoſe arguments convinced 
the people to whom they were addrefſed. They were ad- 
dreſſed by merchants to parliaments, and to the councils 


of princes, to nobles and to country gentlemen; by 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to underſtand trade, to thoſe who 
were conſcious to themſelves that they knew nothing 
about the matter. That foreign trade enriched the coun- 
try, experience demonſtrated to the nobles and country 

gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, as well as to the merchants; but how, or in 
what manner, none of them well knew. The merchants 
knew perfectly in what manner it enriched themſelves. It 
was their buſineſs to know it. But to know in what manner 
it enriched the country, was no part of their buſineſs. This 
ſubject never came into their conſideration, but when they 
had occaſion to apply to their country for ſome change in the 
laws relating to foreign trade. It then became neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething about the beneficial effects of foreign trade, 
and the manner in which thoſe effects were obſtructed by the 
laws as they then ſtood. To the judges who were to decide 
the buſineſs, it appeared a moſt ſatisfactory account of the 
matter, when they were told that foreign trade brought mo- 
ney into the country, but that the laws in queſtion hindered 
it from bringing ſo much as it otherwiſe would do. Thoſe 
arguments, therefore, produced the wiſhed-for effect. The 
prohibition of exporting gold and filver was in France and 
England confined to the coin of thoſe reſpective countries. 
The exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was made 
free. In Holland, and in ſome other places, this liberty 
was extended even to the coin of the country. The atten- 
tion of government was turned away from guarding againſt 
the exportation of gold and ſilver, to watch over the balance 
of trade, as the only cauſe which could occaſion any augmen- 
tation or diminution of thoſe metals. From one fruitleſs care 
it was turned away to another care much more intricate, 
much more embarraſſing, and juſt equally fruitleſs. The ti- 
tle of Mun's book, England's Treaſure in Foreign Trade, be- 
came a fundamental maxim in the political oconomy, not of 
England only, but of all other commercial countries. The 
inland or home trade, the moſt important of all, the trade in 
which an equal capital affords the greateſt revenue, and cre- 
ates the greateſt employment to the people of the country, 
was conſidered as ſubfidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was fad, nor carried any 
out of it. The country therefore could never become either 
richer or poorer by means of it, except ſo far as its proſpe- 
— or decay might indirectly influence the ſtate of foreign 
trade. 


A COUNTRY that has no mines of its own muſt undoubt- 
edly draw its gold and ſilver from foreign countries, in the 
ſame manner as one that has no vineyards of its own muſt 
draw its wines. It does not ſeem neceſſary, however, that 

the 
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the attention of government ſhould be more turned towards 
the one than towards the other object. A coutitry that has 
wherewithal to buy wine, will always get the wine which it 
has occaſion for; and a country that has wherewithal to buy 
gold and filver, will never be in want of thoſe metals. They 
are to be bought for a certain price like all other commodi- 
ties, and as they are the price of all other commodities, ſo 
all other commodities are the price of thoſe metals. We truſt 
with perfect ſecurity that the freedom of trade, without any 
attention of government, will always ſupply us with the wine 
which we have occaſion for: and we may truſt with equal ſe- 
curity that it will always ſupply us with all the gold and ſil- 
ver which we can aſtord to purchaſe or to employ, either in 
circulating our commodities, or in other uſes. 


THe quantity of every commodity which human induſtry 
can either purchaſe or produce, naturally regulates itfelf in 
every country according to the effectual demand, or accord- 
ing to the demand of thoſe who are willing to pay the whole 
rent, labour and profits which muſt be paid in order to pre- 
pare and bring it to market. But no commodities regulate 
themſelves more eaſily or more exactly according to this ef- 
fectual demand than gold and ſilver; becauſe on account of 
the ſmall bulk and great value of thoſe metals, no commodi- 
ties can be more eaſily tranſported from one place to another, 
from the places where they are cheap, to thoſe where they 
are dear, from the places where they exceed, to thoſe where 
they fall ſhort of this effectual demand. If there was in 
England, for example, an effectual demand for an additional 

nantity of gold, a packet-boat could bring from Liſbon, or 

rom wherever elſe it was to be had, fifty tuns of gold, which 
could be coined into more than five millions of guineas. But 
if there was an effectual demand for grain to the ſame value, 
to import it would require, at five guineas a tun, a million of 
tuns of ſhipping, or a thouſand ſhips of a thouſand tuns each. 
The navy of England would not be ſufficient. 


Wren the quantity of gold and ſilver imported into any 
country exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance of go- 
vernment can prevent their exportation. All the fanguinary 
laws of Spain and Portugal are not able to keep their gold and 
fier at home. The continual importations from Peru and 
Brazil excecd the effectual demand of thoſe countries, and 
ſink. the price of. thoſe metals there below that in the neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring countries. If, on the contrary, in any particular 
country their quantity fell ſhort of the effectual demand, fo 
as to raiſe their price above that of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the government would have no occaſion to take any 
pains to import them. If it was even to take pains to pre- 
vent their importation, it would not be able to eſfectuate it. 
Thoſe metals, when the Spartans had got wherewithal to 
purchaſe them, broke through all the barriers which the 
laws of Lycurgus oppoſed to their entrance into Lacedemon. 
All the ſanguinary laws of the cuſtoms are not able to pre- 
vent the. importation of the teas of the Dutch and Gotten- 
burgh Eaſt India companies; becauſe ſomewhat cheaper than 
thoſs of the Britiſh company. A pound of tea, however, is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one of the higheſt prices, 
ſixteen ſhillings, that is commonly paid for it in filver, and 
more than two thouſand times the bulk of the ſame price in 
gold, and conſequently juſt ſo many times more difficult to 
imuggle. 


IT is partly owing to the eaſy tranſportation of gold and 
filver from the places where they abound to thoſe where they 
are wanted, that the price of thoſe metals does not fluctuate 
continually like that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which are hindered by their bulk from ſhifting their ſituation, 
when the market happens to be either over or under-ſtocked 
with them. The price of thoſe metals, indeed, is not alto- 
gether exempted from variation, but the changes to which it 
is liable are generally flow, gradual, and uniform. In Eu- 
rope, for example, it is ſuppoſed, without much foundation, 
perhaps, that, during the courſe of the preſent and preceding 
century, they have been conſtantly, but gradually, ſinking 
in their value, on account of the continual importations from 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. But to make any ſudden change in 
the price of gold and fiiver, ſo as to raiſe or lower at once, 
ſenſibly and remarkably, the money price of ail other commo- 
dities, requires ſuch a revolution in commerce as that occaſi- 
oned by the diſcovery of America. 


Ir, notwithſtanding all this, gold and filver ſhould at any 
time fall ſhort in a country which has wherewithal to pur- 
chafe them, there are more expedients for ſupplying their 
place, than that of almoſt any other commodity. If the ma- 
terials of manufacture are wanted, induſtry muſt ſtop. If 
proviſions are wanted, the people muſt ſtarre. But if mo- 
ney 
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ney is wanted, barter will ſupply its place, though with 2 
| deal of inconveniency. Buying and ſelling upon credit, 

and the different dealers compenſating their credits with one 
another, once a month or once a year, will ſupply it with 
leſs inconveniency. A well regulated paper money will ſup- 
ply it, not only without any inconveniency, but, in ſome 
caſes, with ſome advantages. Upon every account, there- 
fore, the attention of government never was ſo unneceſſarily 
employed, as when directed to watch over the preſervation 


or increaſe of the quantity of money in any country. 


No complaint, however, is more common than that of a 
ſcarcity of money. Money, like wine, muſt always be ſcarce 
with thoſe who have neither wherewithal to buy it, nor cre- 
dit'to borrow it. Thoſe who have either, will ſeldom be in 
want either of the money, or of the wine which they have 
occaſion for. 'This complaint, however, of the ſcarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident ſpendthrifts. 
It is ſometimes general through a whole mercantile town, 
and the country in its neighbourhood. Overtrading is the 
common cauſe of it. Sober men, whoſe projects have been 
diſproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have neither 
whefewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as prodi- 

Is whoſe expence has been diſproportioned to their revenue. 
Ber e their projects can be 1 to bear, their ſtock is 
gone, and their credit with it. ey run about every where 
to burrow money, and every body tells them that they have 
none) to lend. Even ſuch general complaints of the ſcarcity 
of mbney do not always prove that the uſual number of gold 
and fjlver pieces are not circulating in the country, but that 
many, people want thoſe pieces who have nothing to give for 
them., When the profits of trade happen to be greater than 
ordinary, overtrading becomes a general error boch among 
great and ſmall dealers. They do not always ſend more mo- 
ney abroad than uſual, but they buy upon credit both at home 
and ahroad, an unuſual quantity of goods, which they ſend 
to ſonle diſtant market, in hopes that the returns will come 
in beſoge the demand for payment. The demand comes be- 
fore the returns, and they have nothing at hand, with which 
they can either purchaſe money, or give ſolid ſecurity 
for borrowing. It is nat any ſcarcity of gold and filver, 
but the difficulty which ſuch people find in borrowing, 


and which their creditors find in getting payment, 
that 


3 
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that occaſions the general complaint of the ſcarcity of 
money. 


IT would be too ridiculous to go about ſeriouſly to prove, 
that wealth does not conſiſt in money, or in gold and ſilver; 
but in what money purchaſes, and is valuable only for pur- 
chaſing. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of the na- 
tional capital; but it has already been ſhown has it generally 
makes but a ſmall part, and always the moſt unprofitable part 


of it. 


IT is not becauſe wealth conſiſts more eſſentially in mo- 
ney than in goods, that the merchant finds it generally more 
eaſy to buy goods with money, than to buy money with goods; 
but — money is the known and eſtabliſhed inſtrument of 
commerce, for which every thing is readily given in exchange, 
but which is not always with equal readineſs to be got in ex- 
change for every thing. The greater part of goods beſides 
are more periſhable than money, and he may frequently ſuſ- 
tain a much greater loſs by keeping them. When his goods 
are upon hand too, he is more liable to ſuch demands for 
money as he may not be able to anſwer, than when he has 
got their price in his coffers. Over and above all this, his 
8 ariſes more directly from ſelling than from buying, and 

e is upon all theſe accounts generally much more anxious to 
exchange his goods for money, than his money for goods. 
But though a particular merchant, with abundance of goods 
in his warehouſe, may ſometimes be ruined by not being able 
to ſell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the 
ſame accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequentiy 
conſiſts in periſhable goods deſtined for purchaſing money. 
But it is but a very ſmall part of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a country which can ever be deſtined for 
purchaſing gold and filver from their neighbours. The far 
greater part is circulated and conſumed among themſelves ; 
and even of the ſurplus which 1s ſent abroad, the greater 
part is generally deſtined for the purchaſe of other — 

oods. Though gold and ſilver, therefore, could not be had 
in exchange for the goods deſtined to purchaſe them, the na- 
tion would not be ruined. It might, indeed, ſuffer ſome 
loſs and inconveniency, and be forced upon ſome of thoſe 
expedients which are neceſſary for ſupplying the place of mo- 
ney. The annual produce of its land and labour, however, 


would be the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, as uſual, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe the ſame, or very nearly the ſame conſumable capital 
would be employed in maintaining it. And though goods 
do not always draw money ſo readily as money draws goods, 
in the long-run they draw it more neceſſarily than even it 
draws them. Goods can ſerve many other purpoſes beſides 
purchaſing money, but money can ferve no other purpofe be- 
ſides purchaſing goods. Money, therefore, neceſſarily runs 
after goods, but goods do not always or neceſſarily run after 
money. The man who buys, does not always mean to ſell 
again, but frequently to uſe or to conſume ; whereas he who 
ſells, always means to buy again. 'The one may frequently 
have done the whole, but the other can never have done more 
than the one-half of his. buſineſs. It is not for its own ſake 
that men deſire money, but for the ſake of what they can pur- 
chaſe with it. 


Cos u MABLE commodities, it is ſaid, are ſoon deſtroyed 
whereas gold and ſilver are of a more durable nature, and, 
were it not for this continual exportation, might be accumu- 
lated for ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the 
real wealth of the country. Nothing, therefore, it is pre- 
tended, can- be more diſadvantageous to any country, than 
the trade which conſiſts in the exchange of ſuch laſting for 
ſuch periſhable commodities. We do not, however, reckon 
that trade diſadvantageous which conſiſts in the exchange of 
the hardware of England for the wines of France; and yet 
hardware is a very durable commodity, and was it not for 
this continual exportation, might too be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the pots and 
pans of the country. But it readily occurs that the number 
of ſuch utenſils is in every country neceſſarily limited by the 
uſe which there is for them; that it would be abſurd to have 
more pots and pans than were neceſſary for cooking the 
victuals uſually conſumed there; and that if the quantity of 
victuals were to inereaſe, the number of pots and pans would 
readily increaſe along with it, a part of the increaſed quan- 
tity of victuals being employed in purchaſing them, or in 
maintaining an additional number of workmen whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to make them. It ſhould as readily occur that 
the quantity of gold and filver is in every country limited by 
the uſe which there is for thoſe metals; that their uſe con- 
ſiſts in circulating commodities as coin, and in affording a 
ſpecies of houſhoid furniture as plate; that the quantity of 
con in every country is regulated by-the value of the com- 
modities 
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modities which are to be circulated by it: increaſe that va- 
lue, and immediately a part of it will be ſent abroad to pur- 
chaſe, wherever it is to be had, the additional quantity of 
coin requiſite for circulating them: that the quantity of plate 
is regulated by the number and wealth of thoſe private fami- 
lies who chuſe to indulge themſelves in that fort of magnifh- 
cence : increaſe the number and wealth of ſuch families, and 
a part of this increaſed wealth will moſt probably be em- 
ployed in purchaſing, wherever it is to be found, an additi- 
onal quantity of plate: that to attempt to increaſe the wealth 
of any country, either by iutreducing or by detaining in it 
an unneceflary quantity of gold and ſilver, is as abſurd as it 
would be to attempt to increaſe the good cheer of private fa- 
milies, by obliging them to keep an unneceſſary number of 
kitchen utenſils. As the expence of purchaſing thoſe unne- 
ceflary utenſils would diminiſh inſtead of increaſing either 
the quantity or goodneſs of the family proviſions; ſo the ex- 
pence of purchaſing an unneceſſary quantity of gold and ſil- 
ver mult, in every country, as neceſſarily diminiſh the wealth 
which feeds, cloaths, and lodges,, which maintains and em- 
ploys the people. Gold and ſilver, whether in the ſhape of 
coin or of plate, are utenſils, it muſt be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen. Increaſe the uſe for 
them, increaſe the- conſumable commodities which are to be 
circulated, managed, and prepared by means of them, and 
you will infallibly increaſe the quantity; but if you attempt, 

y extraordinary means, to increaſe the quantity, you will as 
infallibly diminiſh the uſe and even the quantity too, which 
in thoſe metals can never be greater than what the uſe re- 
quires. Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this quan- 
tity, their tranſportation. is ſo eaſy, and the loſs which at- 
tends their lying idle and. unemployed ſo great, that no 


law could prevent their being immediately ſent out of the 
country. 


IT is not always neceſſary to accumulate gold and filver, in 
order to enable a country to carry on ſoreign wars, and to 
maintain fleets and armies in diſtant countries. Fleets and 
armies are maintained, not with gold, and filver, but with 
conſumable goods. The nation which, from the an- 
nual produce of its domeſtic induſtry, from the an- 
nual revenue ariſing out of its lands, labour, and con- 
fumable ſtock, has wherewithal to purchaſe thoſe con- 


ſumable 
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ſumable goods in diſtant countries, can maintain fereign 
wars there. 


A NATION may purchaſe the pay and proviſions of an 
army in a diſtant country three different ways; by ſending 
abroad either, firſt, ſome part of its accumulated gold and 
ſilver ; or, ſecondly, ſome part of the annual produce of its 
manufactures; or laſt of all, ſome part of its annual rude 
produce. 


THe gold and filver which can properly be conſidered as 
accumulated or ſtored up in any country, may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into three parts; firſt, the circulating money; ſecondly, 
the plate of private families; and laſt of all, the inoney which 
may have been collected by many years parſimony, and laid 
up in the treaſury of the prince. 


Ir can ſeldom happen that much can be ſpared from the 
circulating money of the country; becauſe in that there can 
ſeldom be much redundancy. e value of goods annually 
bought and ſold in any country requires a certain quantity of 
money to circulate and diſtribute them to their proper con- 
ſumers, and can give employment to no more. The channel 
of circulation neceſſarily draws to itſelf a ſum ſufficient to fill 
it, and never admits any more. Something, however, is 
pom withdrawn from this channel in the caſe of foreign 
war. By the great number of people who are maintained 
abroad, fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are 
circulated there, and leſs money becomes neceſſary to circu- 
late them. An extraordinary quantity of paper money, of 
ſome ſort or other too, ſuch as exchequer notes, navy bus, 
and bank bills in England, is generally iſſued upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, and by ſupplying the place of circulating gold and 
ſilver, gives an opportunity of — a greater quantity of 
it abroad. All this, however, could afford but a poor reſource 
for maintaining a foreign war, of great expence and ſeveral 
years duration. | | 


THe melting down the plate of private families, has _ 
every occaſion been found a ſtill more inſignificant one. The 
French, in the beginning of the laſt war, did not derive ſo 
much advantage from this expedient as to compenſate the loſs 
of the faſhion. 


Tur 
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Tux accumulated treaſures of the prince have, in former 
times, afforded a much greater and more laſting reſource. In 
the preſent times, if you except the king of Pruſſia, to accu- 
mulate treaſure ſeems to be no part of the policy of European 
princes. 


THE funds which maintained the foreign wars of the pre- 
ſent century, the moſt expenſive perhaps which hiſtory re- 
cords, ſeem to have had little dependency upon the exporta- 
tion either of the circulating money, or of the plate of pri- 
vate families, or of the treaſure of the prince. The laſt 
French war coſt Great Britain upwards of ninety millions, 
including not only the ſeventy-five millions of new debt that 
was contracted, but the additional two ſhilings in the pound 
land tax, and what was annually borrowed of the ſinking 
fund. More than two-thirds of this expence was laid out in 
diſtant countries; in Germany, Portugal, America, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 


The kings of England bad no accumulated treaſure. We ne- 


ver heard of any extraordinary quantity of plate being melted 
down. The circulating gold and filver of the country had 
not been {uppoſed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the 
late recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed to have 
been a good deal under-rated. Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, 
according to the moſt exaggerated computation which I re- 
member to have either ſeen or heard of, that, gold and fil- 
ver together, it zmounted to thirty milhons. Had the war 
been carried on, by means of our money, the whole of it 
muſt, even according to this computation, have been ſent 
out and returned again at leaſt twice, in a period of between 
fix and ſeven years. Should this be ſuppoſed, it would af- 
ford the moſt deciſrve argument to demonſtrate how unne- 
ceſſary it is for government to watch over the preſervation of 
money, ſince upon this ſuppoſition the whole money of the 
country muſt have gone from it and returned to it again, two 
different times in ſo ſhort a period, without any body's know- 
ing any thing of the matter. The channel of circulation, 
however, never appeared more empty than uſual during any 
part of this period. Few people wanted money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, in- 
deed, were greater than uſual during the whole war; but 
eſpecially towards the end of it. This occaſioned, what it 


Aways occaſions, a general overtrading in all the ports of 
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Great Britain; and this again occaſioned the uſual complaint 
of the ſcarcity of money, which always follows overtrading. 
Many people wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to buy 
it, nor credit to borrow it; and becauſe the debtors found 
it difficult to borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment. Gold and ſilver, however, were generally to be 
had for their value, by thoſe who had that value to give for 
them. 


Tux enormous er. of the late war, therefore, muſt 
have been chiefly defrayed, not by the exportation of gold 
and filver, but by that of Britiſh commodities of ſome kind 
or other. When the government, or thoſe who acted under 
them, contracted with a merchant for a remittance to ſome 
foreign country, he would _— endeavour to pay his fo- 
reign correſpondent, upon whom he had granted a bill, by 
ſending abroad rather commadities than gold and filver. If 
the commodities of Great Britain were not in demand in that 
country, he would endeavour to ſend them to ſome other 
country, in which he could une a bill upon that coun- 
try. The tranſportation of commodities, when properly 
ſuited to the market, is always attended with a conſiderable 
profit; whereas that of gold and ſilver is ſcarce ever attended 
with any. When thoſe metals are ſent abroad in order to 
purchaſe foreign commodities, the merchant's profit ariſes, 
not from the purchaſe, but from the ſale of the returns. 
But when they are ſent abroad merely to pay a debt, he gets 
no returns, and conſequently no profit. He naturally, there- 
fore, exerts his invention to find out a way of paying his fo- 
reign debts, rather by the exportation of commodities than 
by that of gold and filver. The great quantity of Britiſh 
goods exported during the courſe of the late war, without 
bringing back any returns, 1s accordingly remarked by the 
author of The Preſent State of the Nation. 


BESIDES the three ſorts of gold and ſilver above mention- 
ed, there 1s in all great commercial countries a good deal of 
bullion alternately imported and exported for the purpoſes of 
foreign trade. This bullion, as it circulates among different 
commercial countries in the ſame manner as the national 
coin circulates in every particular country, may be conſidered 
as the money of the great mercantile republic. The national 
coin receives its movement and direction from the commodi- 

ties 
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ties circulated within the precinCts of each particular coun- 
try: the money of the mercantile republic, from thoſe circu- 
lated between different countries. Both are employed in fa- 
cilitating exchanges, the one between different individuals of 
the ſame, the other between thoſe of different nations. Part 
of this money of the great mercantile republic may have 
been, and probably was, employed in carrying on the late 
war. In time of a general war, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
a movement and direction ſhould be impreſſed upon it, dif- 
ferent from what it uſually follows in profound peace; that 
it ſhould circulate more about the ſeat of the war, and be 
more employed in purchaſing there, and in the neighbouring 
countries, the pay and proviſions of the different armies. 
But whatever part of this money of the mercantile republic, 
Great Britain may have annually employed in this manner, it 
muſt have been annually purchaſed, either with Britiſh com- 
modities, or with ſomething elſe that had been purchaſed 
with them; which ſtill brings us back to commodities, to 
the annual produce of the — and labour of the country, as 
the ultimate reſources which enabled us to carry on the war. 
It is natural indeed to ſuppoſe, that ſo great an annual ex- 
pence muſt have been defrayed from a great annual produce. 
The expence of 1761, for example, amounted to more than 
nineteen millions. No accumulation could have ſupported 
ſo great an annual profuſion. There is no annual produce 
even of gold and ſilver which could have ſupported it. The 
whole gold and ſilver annually imported into boch Spain and 
Portugal, according to the beſt accounts, does not commonly 
much exceed ſix millions ſterling, which, in ſome years, 
would ſcarce have paid four months expence of the late 
war. 


Tux commodities molt proper for being tranſported to 
diſtant countries, in order to purchaſe there, either the pay 
and proviſions of an army, or ſome part of the money of the 
mercantile republic to be employed in purchaſing them, ſeem 
to be the finer and more improved manufactures; ſuch as 
contain a great value in a ſmall bulk, and can, therefore, be 
exported to a great diſtance at little expence. A country 
whoſe induſtry produces a great annual —_— of ſuch ma- 
nufactures, which are uſually exported to foreign countries, 
may carry on for many years a very a, yg foreign war, 
without either exporting any 3 le quantity of gold 
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and filver, or even having any ſuch quantity to export. A 
conſiderable part of the annual ſurplus of its manufactures 
mult, indeed, in this caſe be exported, without bringing 
back any returns to the country, though it does to the mer- 
chant; the government purchaſing of the merchant his bills 
upon foreign countries, in order to purchaſe there the pay 
and proviſions of an army. Some part of this ſurplus, how- 
ever, may ſtill continue to bring back a return. The manu- 
faCturers, during the war, will have a double demand upon 
them, and be called upon, firſt, to work up goods to be tent 
abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign. countries for 
the pay and proviſions of the army; and, ſecondly, to work 
up ſuch as are neceſſary for purchaſing the common returns 
that had uſually been conſumed in the country. In the midſt 
of the moſt deſtructive foreign war, — the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently flouriſh greatly; and, 
on the contrary, they may decline on the return of the peace. 
They may flouriſh amidſt the ruin of their country, and be- 
gin to decay upon the return of its proſperity. e differ- 
ent ſtate of many different branches of the Britiſh manufac- 
tures during the late war, and for ſome time after the 
peace, may ſerve as an illuſtration of what has been juſt now 


ſaid. 


No foreign war of great expence or duration could conve- 
niently be carried on by the exportation of the rude produce 
of the ſoil. The expence of ſending ſuch a quantity of it to 
a foreign country as might purchaſe the pay and proviſions 
of an army, would be too great. Few countries too produce 
much more rude produce than what is ſufficient for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their own inhabitants. 'To ſend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, would be to ſend abroad a part of 
the neceſſary ſubſiſtence of the people. It is ocherwit: with 
the exportation of manufactures. The maintenance of the 
people employed in them is kept at home, and only the ſur- 
plus part of their work is exported. Mr. Hume frequently 
takes notice of the inability of the ancient kings of England 
to carry on, without interruption, any foreign war of long 
duration. The Engliſh, in thoſe days, had nothing where- 
withal to purchaſe the pay and proviſions of their armies in 
* countries, but either the rude produce of the ſoil, of 
which no conſiderable part could be ſpared from the home 
conſumption, or a ſew manufactures of the coarſeſt kind, of 


which, as well as of the rude produce, the tranſportation was 
| too 
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too expenſive. This inability did not ariſe from the want of 
money, but of the finer and more improved manufaCtures. 
Buying and ſelling was tranſacted by means of money in 
England then, as well as now. The quantity of circulating 
money mult have borne the ſame proportion to the number 
and value of purchaſes and ſales uſually tranſacted at that 
time, which it does to thoſe tranſacted at preſent; or rather 
it muſt have borne a greater proportion becauſe there was 
then no paper, which now occupies a great part of the em- 
ployment of gold and ſilver. Among nations to whom com- 
merce and manufactures are little known, the ſovereign, 
upon extraordinary occaſions, can ſeldom draw any conſider- 
able aid from his fabjects, for reaſons which ſhall be explain- 
ed hereafter. It is in ſuch countries, therefore, that he ge- 
nerally endeavours to accumulate a treaſure, as the only re- 
ſource againſt ſuch emergencies. Independent of this neceſ- 
ſity, he 1s in ſuch a ſituation naturally diſpoſed to the parſi- 
mony requiſite for accumulation. In that ſimple ſtate, the 
expence even of a ſovereign is not directed by the vanity 


which delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is employ- 


ed in bounty to his tenants, and hoſpitality to his retainers. 
But bounty and hoſpitality very ſeldom lead to extravagance z 
though vanity almoſt always does. Every 'Tartar chief, ac- 
cordingly, has a treaſure. The treaſures of Mazepa, chief 
of the Coffacks in the Ukraine, the famous ally of 
Charles XII. are ſaid to have been very great. 'The French 
kings of the Merovingian race had all treaſures. When they 
divided their kingdom among their different children, the 
divided their — too. The Saxon princes, and the rtl 
kings after the conqueſt, ſeem likewiſe to have accumulated 
treaſures. The firſt exploit of every new reign was com- 
+ monly to ſeize the treaſure of the preceding king, as the moſt 
eſſential meaſure for ſecuring the ſucceſhon. The ſovereigns 
of improved and commercial countries are not under the 
ſame neceſlity of accumulating treaſures, becauſe they can 
generally draw from their ſubjects extraordinary aids upon 
extraordinary occaſions. They are likewiſe leſs diſpoſed to 
do ſo. They naturally, perhaps neceſſarily, follow the node 
of the times, and their expence comes to be regulated by the 
| ſame extravagant vanity which directs that of all the other 
great proprietors in their dominions. The inſignificant 
pageantry of their court becomes every day more brilliant, 
and the expence of it not only prevents accumulation, but 


trequently encroaches upon the funds deſtined for more 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary expences. What Dercyllidas faid of the court of 
Perfia, may be applied to that of ſeveral European princes, 
that he ſaw there much ſplendor but little ſtrength, and many 
fervants but few ſoldiers. 


Tux importation of gold and filver is not the principal, 
much leſs the fole benefit which a nation derives from its fo- 
reign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is car- 
ried on, they all of them derive two diſtinct benefits from it. 
It carries out that ſurplus part of the produce of their land 
and labour for which there is no demand among them, and 
brings back in return for it ſomething elſe for which there is 
a demand. It gives a value to their ſuperfluities, by ex- 
changing them for ſomething elſe, which may ſatisfy a part 
of their wants, and increafe their enjoyments. By means of 
it, the natrowneſs of the home market does not hinder the 
diviſion of labour in any particular branch of art or manufac- 
ture from being carried to the higheſt perfection. By open- 
ing a more extenſive market for whatever part of the produce 
of their labour may exceed the home conſumption, it en- 
courages them to improve its productive powers, and to aug- 
ment its annual produce to the utmoſt, and thereby to in- 
creaſe the real revenue and wealth of the ſociety. Theſe 
great and important ſervices foreign trade is continually oc- 
cupied in performing, to all the different countries between 
which it is carried on. They all derive great benefit from it, 
though that in which the merchant refides generally derives 
the greateſt, as he is generally more employed in ſupplying 
the wants, and carrying out the 2 — of his own, than 
of any other particular country. To import the gold and ſil- 
ver which may be wanted, into the countries which have no 
mines, is, no doubt, a part of the buſineſs of foreign com- 
merce. It is, however, a moſt inſignificant part of it. A 
country which carried on foreign trade merely upon this 
account, could ſcarce have occafion to freight a ſhip in a 


century. 


IT is not by the importation of gold and ſilver, that the 
diſco of America has enriched — By the abund- 
ance of the American mines, thoſe metals have become 
cheaper. A ſervice of plate can now be purchaſed for about 
a third part of the corn, or a third part of the labour, which 
it would have coſt in the fifteenth century. With the ſame 


annual expence of labour and commodities, Europe can — * 
nualiy 


2 5 
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nually purchaſe about three times the quantity of plate which 
it could have purchaſed at that time. But when a commo- 
dity comes to be ſold for a third part of what had been its 
uſual price, not only thoſe who purchaſed it before can pur- 
chaſe three times their former quantity, but it is brought 
down to the level of a much greater number of 2 
perhaps to more than ten, perhaps to more than twenty 
times the former number. So that there may be in Europe 
at preſent not only more than three times, but more than 
twenty or thirty times the quantity of plate which would 
have been in it, even in this preſent ſtate of improvement, had 
the diſcovery of the American mines never been made. So 
far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveniency, though 
ſurely a very trifling one. The cheapneſs of gold and ſilver 


renders thoſe metals rather leſs fit for the purpoſes of money 


than they were before. In order to make the ſame pur- 
chaſes, we muſt load ourſelves with a greater quantity of 
them, and carry about a ſhilling, in our pocket where a groat 
would have done before. It is difficult to ſay which is moſt 
trifling, this inconveniency, or the oppoſite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any very eſ- 
ſential change in the ſtate of Europe. The diſcovery of 
America, however, certainly made a molt eſſential one. By 
opening a new and inexhauſtible market to all the commodi- 
ties of Europe, it gave occaſion to new diviſions of labour 
and improvements of art, which, in the narrow circle of the 
ancient commerce, could never have taken place for want of 
a market to take off the greater part of their produce. The 
productive powers of labour were improved, and its pro- 
duce increaſed in all the different countries. of Europe, and 
together with it the real revenue and wealth of the inhabi- 
tants. The commodities of Europe were almoſt all new to 
America, and many of thoſe of America were new to Europe. 
A new ſett of exchanges, therefore, began to take place 
which had never been thought of before, and which ſhould 
naturally have proved as advantageous to the new, as it cer- 
tainly did to the old continent. The ſavage injuſtice of the 
Europeans rendered an event, which ought to have been be- 
neficial to all, ruinous and deſtructive to ſeveral of thoſe un- 


fortunate countries. 


Tux diſcovery of a pop to the Eaſt Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which happened much about the ſame 


time, 
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time, opened, perhaps, a ſtill more extenſive range to fo- 
reign commerce than even that of America, notwithſtanding 
the greater diſtance. There were but two nations in Ame- 
rica, in any reſpect ſuperior to favages, and theſe were de- 
ſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as difcovered. The reſt were mere 
ſavages. But the empires of China, Indoſtan, Japan, as well 
as ſeveral others in the Eaſt Indies, without having richer 
mines of gold or filver, were in every other reſpect much 
richer, better cultivated, and more advaneed in all arts and 
manufactures than either Mexico or Peru, even though we 
ſhould credit, what plainly deſerves no credit, the exagge- 
rated accounts of the Spaniſh writers concerning the antient 
ſtate of thoſe empires. But rich and civilized nations can 
always exchange to a much greater value with one another, 
than with ſavages and barbarians. Europe, however, has 
hitherto derived much leſs advantage from its commerce with 
the Eaſt Indies, than from that with America. 'Fhe Portu- 
gueſe monopolized the Eaſt India trade to therafelves for 
about a century, and it was only indirectly and through them, 
that the other nations of Europe could either ſend out or 
receive any goods from that country. When the Dutch, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, began to encroach upon 
them, they veſted their whole Eaſt India commerce in an 
excluſive company. 'The Engliſh, French, Swedes, and 
Danes, have all {llowed their example, ſo that no great 
nation in Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a free com- 
merce to the Eaſt Indies. No other reaſon need be aſſigned 
why it has never been ſo advantageous as the trade to Ame- 
rica, which, between almoſt every nation of Europe and its 
own colonies, is free to all its ſubjects. The excluſive privi- 
leges of thoſe Eaſt India companies, their great riches, the 

reat favour and protection which theſe have procured them 
— their reſpective governments, have excited much envy 
againſt them. This envy has frequently repreſented their 
trade as altogether pernicious, on account of the great quan- 
tities of ſilver, which it every year exports from the countries 
from which it is carried on. The parties concerned have 
replied, that their trade, by this continual exportation of 
filrer, might, indeed, tend to impoveriſh Europe in general, 
but not the particular country from which it was carried on; 
becauſe, by the exportation of a part of the returns to other 
European countries, it annually brought home a much greater 


quantity of that metal than it carried out. Both the objec- 
tion 
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tion and the reply are founded in the popular notion which 
I have been juſt now examining. It is, therefore, unneceſſary 
to ſay any thing further about either. By the annual expor- 
tation of ſilver to the Eaſt Indies, plate is probably ſomewhat 
dearer in Europe than it otherwiſe might have been; and 
coined filver probably purchaſes a larger quantity both of 
labour and commodities. The former of theſe two effects is 
a very ſmall loſs, the latter a very ſmall advantage; both too 
inſignificant to deſerve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, by opening a market to the commo- 
dities of Europe, or what comes nearly to the ſame thing, 
to the gold and filver which is purchaſed with thoſe commo- 
dities, muſt neceſſarily tend to increaſe the annual production 
of European commodities, and conſequently the real wealth 
and revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto increaſed them 
ſo little, is probably owing to the reſtraints which it every 
where labours under. 


I THOUGHT it neceſſary, though at the hazard of being 
tedious, to examine at full length this popular notion that 
wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold and filver. Money in 
common language, as I have already obſerved, frequently 
fignifies wealth; and this ambiguity of expreſſion has ren- 
dered this popular notion ſo familiar to us, that even they, 
who are convinced of its abſurdity, are very apt to forget 
their own principles, and in the courſe of their reaſonings to 
take it for granted as a certain and undeniable truth. Some 
of the beſt Engliſh writers upon commerce ſet out with ob- 
ſerving, that the wealth of a country conſiſts, not in its gola 
and filver only, but in its lands, houſes, and conſumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courſe of their reaſon- 
ings, however, the lands, houſes, and conſumable goods ſeem 
to ſlip out of their memory, and the ſtrain of their argument 
frequently ſuppoſes that all wealth conſiſts in gold and filver, 
and that to multiply thoſe metals is the great object of na- 
tional induſtry and commerce. é 


THe two principles being eſtabliſhed, however, that wealth 
conſiſted in gold and filver, and that thoſe metals could be 
brought into a country which had no mines only by the ba- 
lance of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than it 
imported; it neceſſarily became the great object of political 
o:conomy to diminiſh as much as poſhble the importation of 
foreign goods for home-conſumption, and to increaſe as much 


as poſſible the exportation of the produce of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. 
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duſtry. Its two great engines for enriching the country, 
therefore, were reſtraints upon importation, and encourage- 
ments to exportation. 


THe reſtraints upon importation were of two kinds. 


Fixs r, Reſtraints upon the importation of ſuch foreign 
for home-conſumption as could be produced at home, 
whatever country they were imported. 


SECONDLY, Reſtraints upon the importation of goods of 
almoſt all kinds from thoſe particular countries with which 
the balance of trade was ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. 


Tos different reſtraints conſiſted ſometimes in high du- 
ties, and fometimes in abſolute prohibitions. 


ExPORTATION was encouraged ſometimes by drawbacks, 
ſometimes by bounties, ſometimes by advantageous treaties of 
commerce with foreign ſtates, and ſometimes by the eſtab- 
liſhment of colonies in diſtant countries. 


DRrawBacks were given upon two different occaſions. 
When the home-manufactures were ſubject to any duty or 
exciſe, either the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn 
back upon their exportation; and when foreign goods liable 
to a duty were imported in order to be exported again, either 
the whole or a part of this duty was ſometimes given back 
upon ſuch exportation. 


BounTIts were given for the encouragement either of 
ſome beginning manufactures, or of ſuch ſorts of induſtry 


of other kinds as were ſuppoſed to deſerve particular favour. 


By advantageous treaties of commerce, particular privileges 
were procured in ſome foreign ſtate for the goods and mer- 
chants of the country, beyond what were granted to thoſe of 


other countries. 


By the eſtabliſhment of colonies in diſtant countries, not 
only particular privileges, but a monopoly was — 
procured for the goods and merchants of the country whic 
eſtabliſned them. 


THE 
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THe two ſorts of reſtraints upon importation above- 
mentioned, together with theſe four encouragements to ex- 
portation, conſtitute the ſix principal means by which the 
commercial ſyſtem propoſes to increaſe the quantity of gold 
and filver in any country by turning the balance of trade in its 
favour. I ſhall conſider each of them in a particular chapter, 
and without taking much further notice of their ſuppoſed ten- 
dency to bring money into the country, I ſhall examine chiefly 
what are likely to be the effects of each of them upon the an- 
nual produce of its induſtry. According as they tend either 
to increaſe or diminiſh the value of this annual produce, they 


muſt evidently tend either to increaſe or diminiſh the real 


wealth and revenue of the country. 
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Of Reſtraints upon the Importation from foreign Countries of 
ſuch Goods as can be — at Home. 


B Y reſtraining, either by high duties, or by abſolute pro- 
hibitions, the importation of ſuch goods from foreign coun- 
tries as can be produced at home, the monopoly of the 
home-market is more or leſs ſecured to the domeſtic induſtry 
employed in producing them. Thus the prohibition of im- 
porting either live cattle or ſalt proviſions from foreign coun- 
tries ſecures to the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly 
of the home- market for butchers- meat. The high duties 
upon the importation of corn, which in times of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition, give a like advantage to the 
growers of that commodity. The prohibition of the impor- 
tation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to the wool- 
len manufacturers. The ſilk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the 
ſame advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet ob- 
tained it, but is making great ſtrides towards it. Many 
other ſorts of manufacturers have, in the ſame manner, ob- 
tained in Great Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a 
monopoly againſt their countrymen. The variety of = 
of which the importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 
either abſolutely, or under certain circumſtances, greatly ex- 
ceeds what can eaſily be ſuſpeted by thoſe who are not well 
acquainted with the laws of the cuſtoms. 


THAT this monopoly of the home-market frequently gives 
great encouragement to that particular ſpecies of induſtry 
which enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that employ- 
ment a greater ſhare of both the labour and ſtock of the 
ſociety than would otherwiſe have gone to it, cannot be 
doubted. But whether it tends either to increaſe the general 
induſtry of the ſociety, or to give it the moſt advantageous 
direction, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo evident. 


THE 
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THe general induſtry of the ſociety never can exceed what 
the capital of the ſociety can employ. As the number of 
workmen that can be kept in employment by any particular 
perſon muſt bear a certain proportion to his capital, ſo the 
number of thoſe that can be continually employed by all the 
members of a great ſociety, muſt bear a certain proportion to 
the whole capital of that _— and never can exceed that 
proportion. No regulation of commerce can increaſe the 
quantity of induſtry in any ſociety beyond what its capital 
can maintain. It can only divert a part of it into a direction 
into which it might not otherwiſe have gone; and it is by 
no means certain that this artificial direction is likely to be 
more advantageous to the ſociety than that into which it 
would have gone of its own accord. 


Every individual is continually exerting himſelf to find 
out the moſt advantageousemployment for whatever capital he 
can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that 
of the ſociety, which he has in view. But the ſtudy of his 
own advantage naturally, or rather neceſſarily leads him to 
prefer that employment which is moſt advantageous to the 


ſociety. 


FiRsT, every individual endeavours to employ his capital 
as near home as he can, and conſequently as much as he can 
in the ſupport of domeſtic induſtry ; provided always that he 
can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal leſs than 
the ordinary profits of ſtock. 


Tnus upon equal or nearly equal profits, every wholeſale 
merchant naturally prefers the home-trade to the foreign trade 
of conſumption, and the foreign trade of conſumption to the 
carrying trade. In the home-trade his capital is never ſo 
long out of his ſight as it frequently is in the foreign trade 
of conſumption. He can know better the character and 
ſituation of the perſons whom he truſts, and if he ſhould 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the laws of the 
country from which he muſt ſeek redreſs. In the carrying 
trade, the capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided 
between two foreign countries, and no part of it is ever 
neceſſarily brought home, or placed under his own imme- 
diate view and Command. The capital which an Amſter- 
dam merchant employs in carrying corn from Konnig!berg 
to Liſbon, and fruit and wine from Liſbon to Konnigſberg, 

muſt 
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muſt generally be the one-half of it at Konnigſberg and 
the other half at Liſbon. No part of it need ever come to 
Amſterdam. The natural reſidence of ſuch a merchant 
ſhould either be at Konnigſberg or Liſbon, and it can only 
be ſome very particular circumſtances which can make him 
prefer the reſidence of Amſterdam. The uneaſineſs, how- 
ever, which he feels at being ſeparated ſo far from his capi- 
tal, generally determines him to bring part both of the 
— oods which he deſtines for the market of Liſ- 
bon, and of the Liſbon goods which he deſtines for that of 
Konnigſberg, to Amſterdam: and though this neceſſarily 
ſubjects him to a double charge of loading and unloading, 
as well as to the payment of ſome duties and cuſtoms, yet 
for the ſake of having ſome part of his capital always under 
his own view and command, he willingly ſubmits to this 
extraordinary charge; and it is in this manner that every 
country which has any conſiderable ſhare of the carrying 
trade, becomes always the emporium, or general market, for 
the goods of all the different countries whoſe trade it carries 
on. The merchant, in order to ſave a ſecond loading and 
unloading, endeavours always to fell in the — Ar as 
much of the goods of all thoſe different countries as he can, 
and thus, ſo far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of conſumption. A merchant, in the 
ſame manner, who is engaged in the foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, when he collects goods for foreign markets, will 
always be glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to fell 
as great a part of them at home as he can. He faves himſelf 
the riſk and trouble of exportation when, ſo far as he can, 
he thus converts his foreign trade of conſumption into a 
home-trade. Home is in this manner the center, if I may 
ſay ſo, round which the capitals of the inhabitants of every 
country are continually circulating, and towards which they 
are always tending, though by particular cauſes they ma 

ſometimes be driven off and repelled from it towards more Af. 
tant employments. But a capital . in the home: trade, 
it has already been ſhown, neceſſarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of domeſtic induſtry, and gives revenue and 
employment to a greater number of the inhabitants of the 
country, than an equal capital employed in the foreign trade 
of conſumption: and one employed in the foreign trade 
of conſumption has the ſame ä over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, or only nearly 
equal profits, therefore, every individual naturally inclines 


to employ his capital in the manner in which it is _—y » 
or 
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afford the greateſt ſupport to domeſtic induſtry, and to give 
revenue and employment to the greateſt number of people 
of his own country. 


SECONDLY, every individual who employs his capital in 
the ſupport of Auden? induſtry, neceſſarily endeavours ſo to 
direct that induſtry, that its produce may be of the greateſt 
poſſible value. 


THE produce of induſtry is what it adds to the ſubje& or 
materials upon which it is employed. In proportion as the 
value of this produce is great or ſmall, ſo will likewiſe be the 
profits of the employer. But it is only for the ſake of profit 
that any man employs a capital in the ſupport of induſtry ; 
and he will always, therefore endeavour to employ it in the 
ſupport of that induſtry of which the produce is likely to be 
of the greateſt value, or to exchange for the greateſt quan- 
tity either of money or of other goods. 


But the annual revenue of every ſociety is always preciſely 
_ to the exchangeable value of the whole annual produce 
of its induſtry, or rather is preciſely the ſame thing with 
that exchangeable value. As every individual, therefore, 
endeavours as much as he can both to employ his capital in 
the ſupport of domeſtic induſtry, and ſo to direct that induſ- 
try that its produce may be of the greateſt value; every indi- 


vidual neceffarily labours to render the annual revenue of the. 


ſociety as great as he can. He generally, indeed, neither 
owns to promote the public intereſt, nor knows how much 
he is promoting it. * preferring the ſupport of domeſtic 
to that of foreign induſtry he intends only his own ſecurity 
and by directing that induſtry in ſuch a manner as its produce 
may be of the greateſt value, he intends only his own gain, 
— he is in this, as in many other caſes, led by an inviſible 
hand to promote an end which was no part of his intention. 
Nor is it always the worſe for the ſociety that it was no 
part of it. By purſuing his own intereſt he frequently pro- 
motes that of the ſociety more effectually than when he really 
intends to promote it. I have never known much good done 

thoſe who affected to trade for the public good. It is an affec- 
tation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and v 

few words need be employed in diſſuading them from it. 


WHAT is the ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry which his capi- 
tal can employ, and of which the preduce is likely to be of 
the 


| 
| 
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the greateſt value, every individual, it is evident, can, in his 
local ſituation, judge much better than any ſtateſman or law- 
giver can do for him. The ſtateſman, who ſhould attempt 
to direct private people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would not only load himſelf with a moſt unne- 
ceſſary attention, but aſſume an authority which could ſafely 
be truſted, not only to no ſingle perſon, but to no council or 
ſenate whatever, and which would nowhere be ſo dangerous 
as in the hands of a man who had folly and preſumption 
enough to fancy himſelf fit to exerciſe it. 


To give the monopoly of the home-market to the produce 
of domeſtic induſtry, in any particular art or manufacture, 
is in ſome meaſure to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, and muſt, in almoſt all 
caſes, be either a uſeleſs or a hurtful regulation. If the pro- 
duce of domeſtic can be brought there as cheap as that of 
foreign — the regulation is evidently uſeleſs. If it 
cannot, it muſt generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of 
every prudent maſter of a family, never to attempt to make 
at home what will coſt him more to make than to buy. 
The taylor does not attempt to make his own ſhoes, but buys 
them of the ſhoemaker. The ſhoemaker does not attempt to 
make his own cloaths, but employs a taylor. The farmer 
attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
thoſe different artificers. All of them find it for their intereſt 
to employ their whole induſtry in a way in which they have 
ſome advantage over their neighbours, and to purchaſe with 
a part of its produce, or what 1s the ſame thing, with the 
price of a part of it, whatever elſe they have occaſion for, 


WHAT is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
can ſcarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign 


country can ſupply us with a commodity cheaper than we 


ourſelves can make it, better buy it of them with ſome part 
of the produce of our own induſtry, employed in a way in 
which we have ſome advantage. The general induſtry of the 
country, being always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminiſhed, no more than that 
of the above-mentioned artificers ; but only left to find out 
the way in which it can be employed with the greateſt advan- 
tage. It is certainly not employed to the greateſt advantage, 
when it is thus directed towards an object which it can buy 


cheaper than it can make. 'The value of its annual produce 
is 
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is certainly more or leſs diminiſhed, when it is thus turned 
away from producing commodities evidently of more value 
than the commodity which it is directed to produce. Ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition, that commodity could be pur- 
chaſed from foreign countries cheaper than it can be made 
at home. It could, therefore, have been purchaſed with a 

part only of the commodities, or what is the ſame thing, 
with a part only of the price of the commodities, which the 
induſtry employed by an equal capital, would have produced 
at home, had it been left to follow irs natural courſe. The 
induſtry of the country, therefore, is thus turned 8 from 
a more to a leſs advantageous employment, and the exchange- 
able value of its annual produce, inſtead of being increaſed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, muſt neceſſarily 
be diminiſhed by every ſuch regulation. 

By means of ſuch — indeed, a particular manu- 
facture may ſometimes be acquired ſooner than it could have 
been otherwiſe, and after a certain time may be made at 
home as cheap or cheaper than in the foreign country. But 
though the induſtry of the ſociety may be thus carried with 
advantage into a particular channel ſooner than it could have 
been otherwiſe, it will by no means follow that the ſum 
total, either of its induſtry, or of its revenue, can ever be 
- augmented by any ſuch regulation. The induſtry of the 
ſociety can augment only in proportion as its capital aug- 
ments, and its capital can augment only in proportion to 
what can be gradually ſaved out of its revenue. But the im- 
mediate effect of every ſuch regulation is to diminiſh its reve- 
nue, and what diminiſhes its revenue, is certainly not very 
likely to augment its capital faſter than it would have aug- 
mented of its own accord, had both capital and induſtry been 
left to. find out their natural employments. 


Trovcn for want of ſuch regulations the ſociety ſhould 
never acquire the propoſed — it would not, upon 
that account, neceſſarily be the poorer in any one period of 
its duration. In every period of its duration its whole capital 
and induſtry might ſtill have been employed, though upon 
different objects, in the manner that was moſt advantageous 
at the time. In every period its revenue might have been the 
greateſt which its capital could afford, and both capital and 
—— might have been augmented with the greateſt poſſible 
rapidity. | 
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THe natural advantages which one country has over ano- 
ther in producing particular commodities are. ſometimes ſo 
great, that it is acknowledged by all the world to be in vain 
to ſtruggle with them. By means of glaſſes, hotbeds, and 
hotwalls, very good grapes can be raiſed in Scotland, and 
very good wine too can be made of them at about thirty 
times the expence for which at leaſt equally good can be 
brought from foreign countries. Would it be a reaſonable 
law to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, merely 
to encourage the making of claret and burgundy in Scot- 
land? But if there would be a manifeſt abſurdity in turning 
towards any employment, thirty times more of the capital 
and induſtry of the country, than would be neceffary to pur- 
chaſe from foreign countries an equal quantity of the com- 
modities wanted, there muſt be an abſurdity, though not al- 
together ſo glaring, yet exactly of the ſame kind, in turning 
towards any ſuch employment a thirtieth, or even a three 
hundredth part more of either. Whether the advantages 
which one country has over another, be natural or acquired, 
is in this reſpect of no conſequence. As long as the one 
country has thoſe advantages, and the other wants them, it 
will always be more advantageous for the latter, rather to 
buy of the former than to make. It is an acquired advantage 
only, which one artificer has over his neighbour, who exer- 
ciſes another trade; and yet they both find it more advan- 

us to buy of one another, than to make what does not 
belong to their particular trades. 


MEeRrcnanTs and manufacturers are the people who de- 
rive the greateſt advantage from this monopoly of the home 
market. The prohibition of the importation of foreign cat- 
tle, and of falt proviſions, together with the high duties upon 
foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to a 

rohibition, are not near ſo advantageous to the graziers and 
— of Great Britain, as other regulations of the ſame 
kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. Manufac- 
tures, thoſe of the finer kind eſpecially, are more eaſily 
tranſported from one country to another than corn or cattle. 
It is in the fetching and carrying manufaCtures, accordingly, 
that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manufactures, a 
very ſmall advantage will enable foreigners to underſell our 
own workmen, even in the home market. It will require a 
very great one to enable them to do fo in the rude produce of 


the ſoil. If the free importation of foreign — 
w 
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was permitted, ſeveral of the home manufaCtures would pro- 
bably ſuffer, and ſome of them, perhaps, go to ruin altoge- 
ther, and a conſiderable part of the ſtock and induſtry at pre- 
ſent employed in them, would be forced to find out ſome 
other employment. But the freeſt importation of the rude 
produce of the ſoil could have no ſuch effect upon the agricul- 
ture of the country. 


Ir the importation of foreign cattle, for example, was 
made ever fo free, ſo few could be imported, that the 

zing trade of Great Britain could be little affected by it. 
Live cattle are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
tranſportation is more expenſive by ſea than by land. By 
land they carry themſelves to market. By ſea, not only the 
cattle, but their food and their water too muſt be carried at 
no ſmall expence and inconveniency. The ſhort ſea between 
Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders the importation 
of Iriſh cattle more eaſy. But though the free importation 
of them, which was lately permitted only for a limited time, 
were rendered perpetual, it could have no conſiderable effect 
upon the intereſt of the graziers of Great Britain. Thoſe 
parts of Great Britain which border upon the Iriſh ſea are all 
grazing countries. Iriſh cattle could never be imported for 
their uſe, but muſt be drove through thoſe very extenſive 
countries, at no ſmall expence and inconveniency, before 
they could arrive at their proper market. Fat cattle could 
not be drove ſo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only could be 
imported, and ſuch importation could interfere, not with the 
intereſt of the feeding or fattening countries, to which, by re- 
ducing the price of lean cattle, it would rather be advan- 
tageous, but with that of the breeding countries only. The 
ſmall number of Iriſh cattle imported ſince their importation 
was permitted, together with the good price at which lean 
cattle ſtill continue to ſell, ſeem to demonſtrate that even the 
breeding countries of Great Britain are never likely to be 
much affected by the free importation of Iriſh cattle. The 
common people of Ireland, indeed, are ſaid to have ſome- 
times oppoſed with violence the exportation of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any great ad- 
vantage in continuing the trade, they could eafily, when 
the law was on their ſide, have conquered this mobbiſh op- 
poſition. 


G g 2 FEEDING 
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FEEDING and fattening countries, beſides, muſt alway: 
be highly improved, whereas breeding countries are-generally 
uncultivated. The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a bounty againſt im- 
provement. 'To any country which was highly improved 
throughout, it would be more advantageous to import its lean 
cattle than to breed them. The province of Holland, ac- 
cordingly, is faid to follow this maxim at preſent. The 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northumberland, in- 
deed, are countries not capable of much improvement, and 
ſeem deſtined by nature to be the breeding countries of 
Great Britain. The freeſt importation of foreign cattle could 
have no other effect than to hinder thoſe breeding countries 
from taking advantage of the — population and im- 
provement of the reſt of the kingdom, from raiſing their 
price to an exorbitant height, and from laying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and cultivated parts of the 


country. 


| Tux freeſt importation of ſalt proviſions, in the ſame 
| manner, could have as little effect upon the intereſt of the 
| graziers of Great Britain as that of live cattle. Salt proviſi- 
| ons are not only a very bulky commodity, but when com- 
pared with freſh meat, they are a commodity both of worſe 
quality, and as they coſt more labour and expence, of higher 
price. They could never, therefore, come into competition 
with the freſh meat, though they might with the ſalt proviſi- 
ons of the country. They might be uſed for victualling ſhips 
for diſtant voyages, and ſuch like uſes, but could never make 
any conſiderable part of the food of the people. The iſmal} 
quantity of ſalt proviſions imported from Ireland fince their 
importation was rendered free, is an experimental proof that 
our graziers have nothing to apprehend from it. It does not 
appear that the price of butcher's-meat has ever been ſenſibly 


affected by it. 


Evxx the free importation of foreign corn could very little 
affect the intereſt of the farmers of Great Britain. Corn is 
a much more bulky commodity than butcher's- meat. A 
pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as a pound of butcher's- 
meat at fourpence. The {mall quantity of foreign corn im- 
ported even in times of the greateſt ſcarcity, may ſatisfy our 
farmers that they can have nothing to fear from the freeſt 
importation. The average quantity imported, one year _ 

another, 
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another, amounts only, according to the very well informed 
author of the tracts upon the corn trade, to twenty-three 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight quarters of all ſorts 
of grain, and does not exceed the five hundredth and ſeven- 
ty-one part of the annual conſumption. But as the bounty 
upon corn occaſions a greater exportation in years of plenty, 
ſo it muſt of conſequence occaſion a greater importation 1n 
years of ſcarcity, than in the actual ſtate of tillage, would 
otherwiſe take place. By means of it, the plenty of one year 
does not compenſate the ſcarcity of another, and as the ave- 
Tage quantity exported is 5 augmented by it, ſo 
muſt likewiſe, in the actual ſtate of tillage, the average quan- 
tity imported. If there was no bounty, as leſs corn would 
be exported, ſo it is probable that, one year with another, 
leſs would be imported than at preſent. The corn mer- 
chants, the fetchers and carriers of corn, between Great Bri- 
tain and foreign countries, would have much leſs employ- 
ment, and might ſuffer conſiderably; but the country 
gentlemen and farmers could ſuffer very little. It is in 
the corn merchants, accordingly, rather than in the 
country gentlemen and farmers, that I have obſerved 
the greateſt anxiety for the renewal and continuation of the 


bounty. 


CounTRY gentlemen and farmers are, to their great ho- 
nour, of all people, the leaſt ſubject to the wretched ſpirit of 
monopoly. The undertaker of a great manufactory is ſome- 
times alarmed if another work of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed 
within twenty miles of him. The Dutch undertaker of the 
woollen manufacture at Abbeville, ſtipulated that no work of 
the ſame kind ſhould be eſtabliſhed within thirty leagues of 
that city. Farmers and country gentlemen, on the contrary, 
are generally diſpoſed rather to promote than to obſtruct the 
cultivation and improvement of their neighbours farms and 
eſtates. 'They have no ſecrets, ſuch as thoſe of the greater 
part of manufacturers, but are generally rather fond of com- 
municating to their neighbours, and of extending as far as 
poſlible any new practice which they have found to be advan- 
tageous. Pius Dueftus, ſays old Cato, /tabirfſimuſque, mini- 
meque invidioſus ; minimeque male cogitantes ſuni, qui in eo 
fludio occupati ſunt. Country gentlemen, and farmers, diſ- 


* in different parts of the country, cannot ſo eaſily com- 
1 


ne as merchants and manufacturers, who being collected 
into towns, and accuſtomed to that excluſive corporation 
ſpirir 
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ſpirit which prevails in them, naturally endeavour to obtain 
againſt all their countrymen, the ſame excluſive privilege 
which they generally poſſeſs againſt the inhabitants of their 
reſpective towns. They accordingly ſeem to have been the 
original inventors of thoſe reſtraints upon the importation of 
foreign goods, which ſecure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. It was probably in imitation of them, and to 
put themſelves upon a level with thoſe who, they found, 
were diſpoſed to oppreſs them, that the country gentlemen 
and farmers of Great Britain ſo far forgot the generoſity 
which is natural to their ſtation, as to demand the excluſive 
privilege of ſupplying their countrymen with corn and but- 
cher's-meat. 'They did not perhaps take time to conſider, 
how much leſs their intereſt could be affected by the freedom 
of trade, than that of the people whoſe example they fol- 
lowed. 


To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign 
corn and cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population and 
induſtry of the country ſhall at no time md wha the rude 
produce of its own ſoil can maintain. 


THERE ſeem, however, to be two caſes in which it will 
— be advantageous to lay ſome burden upon foreign, 
or the encouragement of domeſtic induſtry. | 


THe firſt is when ſome particular ſort of induſtry is neceſ- 
for the defence of the country. The defence of Great 
Britain, for example, depends very much upon the number 
of its ſailors and ſhipping. The act of navigation, there- 
fore, very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
ſhipping of Great Britain the mono oly of the trade of their 
own country, in ſome caſes, by abſolute prohibitions, and 
in others by heavy burdens upon the ſhipping of foreign 
22 e following are the principal diſpoſitions of 
ö act. 


FirsT, all ſhips, of which the owners, maſters, and 
three-fourths of the mariners are not Britiſh ſubjects, 
are prohibited, upon pain of forfeiting ſhip and cargo, 
from trading to the Britiſh ſettlements and plantations, 
or from being employed in the coaſting trade of Great 


Britain. 
SECONDI.Y, 


. ts oe 
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SECONDLY, a great variety of the moſt bulky articles of 
1mportation can be brought into Great Britain only, either in 
ſuch ſhips as are above deſcribed, or in ſhips of the country 
where thoſe goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
maſters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are of that parti- 
cular country; and when imported even in ſhips of this lat- 
ter kind, they are ſubject to double aliens duty. If imported 
in ſhips of any other country, the penalty is forfeiture of ſhip 
and goods. When this act was made, the Dutch were, what 
they ſtill are, the great carriers of Europe, and by this regu- 
lation they were entirely excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any other 
European country. 


THIRDLY, a great variety of the moſt bulky articles of 
importation are prohibited from being imported, even in 
Britiſh ſhips, from any country but that in which they are 
produced; under pain of forfeiting ſhip and cargo. This re- 
gulation too was probably intended againſt the Dutch. Hol- 
land was then, as now, the great emporium for all European 
goods, and by this regulation, Britiſh ſhips were hindered 
rom loading in Holland the goods of any other European 
country. 


FouRTHLY, ſalt fiſh of all kinds, whale-fins, whale-bone, 
oil, and blubber, not caught by and cured on board Britiſh 
veſſels, when imported into Great Britain, are ſubjected 
to double aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are ſtill the 
principal, were then the only fiſhers in Europe that at- 
tempted to ſupply foreign nations with fiſh. By this regula- 
2 a very heavy burden was laid upon their ſupplying Great 

ritain. 


WHEN the act of navigation was made, though England 
and Holland were not actually at war, the moſt violent ani- 
moſity ſubſiſted between the two nations. It had begun 
during the government of the long parliament, which firſt 
framed this act, and it broke out ſoon after in the Dutch 
wars during that of the ProteCtor and of Charles the Second. 
It is not impoſſible, therefore, that ſome of the regulations 
of this famous act may have proceeded from national animo- 
ſity. They are as wiſe, however, as if they had all been 
dictated by the moſt deliberate wiſdom. National animoſi 
at that particular time aimed at the very ſame bel! 

which 
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which the moſt deliberate wiſdom would have recom- 
mended, the diminution of the naval power of Holland, 
the only naval power which could endanger the ſecurity of 


England. 


THE act of navigation is not favourable to foreign com- 
merce, or to the growth of that opulence which can ariſe 
from it. The intereſt of a nation in its commercial relations 
to foreign nations 1s, like that of a merchant with regard to 
the different people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap 
and to ſell as dear as poſſible. But it will be moſt likely to 
buy cheap, when by the moſt perfect freedom of trade it en- 
courages all nations to bring to it the goods which it has oc- 
caſion to purchaſe; and, for the ſame reaſon, it will be moſt 
likely to ſell dear, when its markets are thus filled with the 

ateſt number of buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, 
lays no burden upon foreign ſhips that come to export the 
produce of Britiſh induſtry. Even the antient aliens duty, 
which uſed to be paid upon all goods exported as well as im- 
ported, has, by ſeveral ſubſequent acts, been taken off from 
the greater part of the articles of exportation. But if fo- 
reigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, are hindered 
from coming to ſell, they cannot always afford to come to 
buy ; becauſe coming without a cargo, they muſt loſe the 
freight from their own country to Great Britain. By dimi- 
niſhing the number of ſellers, therefore, we neceſſarily dimi- 
niſh that of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy fo- 
reign goods dearer, but to fell our own cheaper, than if there 
was a more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than opulence, the act of navi- 
gation is, perhaps, the wiſeſt of all the commercial regulations 
of England. 


Tux ſecond caſe, in which it will generally be advantage- 
ous to lay ſome burden upon foreign * the encouragement 
of domeſtic induſtry, is, when ſome tax is impoſed at home 
upon the produce of the latter. In this caſe, it ſeems reaſon- 
able that an equal tax ſhould be impoſed upon the like pro- 
duce of the former. This would not give the monopoly of 
the home market to domeſtic induſtry, nor turn towards a 
particular employment a greater ſhare of the ſtock and labour 
of the country, than what would naturally go to it. It 
would only hinder any part of what would naturally go to it 
from being turned away by the tax, into a leſs natural direc- 

tion, 
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tion, and would leave the competition between foreign and 
domeſtic induſtry, after the tax, as nearly as poſhble upon 
the ſame footing as before it. In Great Britain, when any 
ſuch tax is laid upon the produce of domeſtic induſtry, it is 
uſual at the ſame time, in order to ſtop the clamorous com- 
laints of our merchants and manufacturers, that they will 
bs underſold at home, to lay a much heavier duty upon the 
importation of all foreign goods of the ſame kind. 


TH1s ſecond limitation of the freedom of trade according 
to ſome people ſhould, upon ſome occaſions, be extended 
much further than to the preciſe foreign commodities which 
could come into competition with thoſe which had been taxed 
at home. When the neceſſaries of life have been taxed in 
any country, it becomes proper, they pretend, to tax not 
only the like neceſſaries of life imported from other coun- 
tries, bur all ſorts of foreign goods which can come into com- 
petition with any thing that is the produce of domeſtic in- 
duſtry. Subſiſtence, they ſay, becomes neceſſarily dearer in 
conſequence of ſuch taxes; and the price of labour muſt al- 
ways riſe with the price of the labourers ſubſiſtence. Every 
commodity, therefore, which is the 13 of domeſtic in- 
duſtry, though not 3 itſelf, becomes dearer 
in conſequence of ſuch taxes, becauſe the labour which pro- 
duces it becomes ſo. Such taxes, therefore, are really equi- 
valent, they ſay, to a tax upon every particular commodity 
produced at home. In order to put domeſtic upon the 
ſame footing with foreign induſtry, therefore, it becomes 
neceſſary, they think, to lay ſome duty upon every foreign 
commodity, equal to this enhancement of the price 
of the home commodities with which it can come into com- 
petition. 


WHETHER taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as thoſe 
in Great Britain upon ſoap, ſalt, leather, candles, &c. ne- 
ceſſarily raife the price of labour, and conſequently that of all 
other commodities, I ſhall conſider hereafter, when I come 
to treat of taxes. Suppoſing, however, in the mean time, 
that they have this effect, and they have it undoubtedly, this 

eneral enhancement of the price of all commodities, in con- 
— of that of labour, is a caſe which differs in the two 
following reſpects from that of a particular commodity, of 
which the price was enhanced by a particular tax immediately 

impoſed upon it. 
FiRs r, 
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FirsT, it might always be known with great exactneſs 
how far the price of ſuch a commodity could be enhanced by 
ſuch a tax: but how far the general enhancement of the price 
of labour might affect that of every different commodity, 
about which labour was employed, could never be known 
with any tolerable exactneſs. It would be impoſſible, there- 
fore, to proportion with any tolerable exactneſs the tax upon 
every foreign, to this enhancement of the price of every home 
commodity. 


SECONDLY, taxes upon the neceſſaries of life have nearly 
the ſame effect upon the circumſtances of the people as a 
poor ſoil and a bad climate. Proviſions are hands rendered 
dearer in the ſame manner as if it required extraordinary la- 
bour and expence to raiſe them. As in the natural ſcarcity 
ariſing from ſoil and climate, it would be abſurd to direct the 
people in what manner they ought to employ their capitals 
and induſtry, fo is it likewiſe in the artificial ſcarcity ariſing 
from ſuch taxes. To be left to accommodate, as well as the 
could, their induſtry to their ſituation, and to find out thoſe 
employments in which, notwithſtanding their unfavourable 
circumſtances, they might have ſome advantage either in the 
home or in the foreign market, is what in both caſes would 
evidently be moſt for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, becauſe they are already overburdened with 
taxes, and becauſe they already pay too dear for the neceſſaries 
of life, to make them likewiſe pay too dear for the greater part 
of other commodities, is certainly a moſt abſurd way of mak- 
ing amends. 


SUCH taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, 
are a curſe equal to the barrenneſs of the earth and the incle- 
mency of the heavens; and yet it is in the richeſt and moſt 
induſtrious countries that they have been moſt generally im- 
poſed. No other countries could ſupport ſo great a diſorder. 
As the ſtrongeſt bodies only can live and enjoy health, under 
an unwholeſome regimen ; ſo the nations only, that in every 
ſort of induſtry have the greateſt natural and acquired advan- 
tages, can ſubſiſt and proſper under ſuch taxes. Holland is 
the country in Europe in which they abound moſt, and which 
from peculiar circumſtances continues to proſper, not by 
means of them, as has been moſt abſurdly ſuppoſed, but in 
ſpite of them. | b 
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As there are two caſes in which it will generally be advan- 
tageous to lay ſome burden upon foreign, for the encourage- 
ment of domeſtic induſtry ; ſo there are two others in which 
it may ſometimes be a matter of deliberation ; in the one, how 
far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain fo- 
reign goods; and in the other, how far, or in what manner it 
may be proper to reſtore that free importation after it has been 
for ſome time interrupted. 


Tux caſe in which it may ſometimes be a matter of deli- 
beration how far it is proper to continue the free importation 
of certain foreign goods, is, when ſome foreign nation re- 
ſtrains by high duties or prohibitions the importation of ſome 
of our manufaCtures into their country. Revenge in this 
caſe naturally dictates retaliation, and that we ſhould impoſe 
the like duties and prohibitions upon the importation of — 
or all of their manufactures into ours. Nations, accordingly, 
ſeldom fail to retaliate in this manner. The French have 
been particularly forward to favour their own manufactures 
by reſtraining the importation of ſuch foreign goods as could 
come into competition with them. In this conſiſted a great 
part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, who, notwithſtanding his 

eat abilities, ſeems in this caſe to have been impoſed upon 
by the ſophiſtry of merchants and manufacturers, who are 
4. demanding a monopoly againſt their countrymen. It 
is at preſent the opinion of the moſt intelligent men in France 
that his operations of this kind have not been beneficial to hig 
country. That miniſter, by the tarif of 1667, impoſed very 
high duties upon a great number of foreign manufactures. 
1 his refuſing to moderate them in favour of the Dutch, 
they in 1671 prohibited the importation of the wines, bran- 
dies, and manufactures of France. The war of 1672 ſeemg 
to have been in part occaſioned by this commercial diſpute. 
The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, by mode- 
rating ſome of cthale duties in favour of the Dutch, who in 
conſequence took off their prohibition. It was about the ſame 
time that the French and Engliſh began mutually to oppreſs 
each other's induſtry, by the like duties and prokibicions of 
which the French, however, ſeem to have ſet the firſt exam- 
ple. The ſpirit of hoſtility which has ſubſiſted between the 
two nations ever ſince, has hitherto hindered them from be- 
ing moderated on either fide. In 1697 the Engliſh prohibited 
the importation of bonelace, the manufacture of Flanders. 
The government of that country, at that time under the 

: dominion 
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dominion of Spain, prohibited in return the importation of 
Engliſh woollens. In 1700, the prohibition of importing bone- 
lace into England, was taken off upon condition that the im- 
portation of Engliſh woollens into Flanders ſhould be put on 
the ſame footing as before. 


THERE may be * policy in retaliations of this kind, 
when there is a probability that they will procure the repeal 
of the high duties or prohibitions complained of. The re- 
covery of a great foreign market will generally more than 
compenſate the tranſitory inconveniency of paying dearer 
during a ſhort time for ſome ſorts of goods. To judge 
whether ſuch retaliations are likely to produce ſuch an effect, 
does not, perhaps, belong ſo much to the ſcience of a legi- 
ſlator, whoſe deliberations ought to be governed by general 
principles which are always the ſame, as to the ſkill of that 
inſidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ſtateſman or po- 
litician, whoſe councils are directed by the momentary fluc- 
tuations of affairs. When there is no probability that any 
ſuch repeal can be procured, it ſeems a bad method of com- 
penſating the injury done to certain claſſes of our people, to 
do another injury ourſelves, not only to thoſe clafles, but to 
almoſt all the other claſſes 'of them. When our neighbours 
prohibit ſome manufacture of ours, we generally prohibit, 
not only the ſame, for that alone would ſeldom affect them 
conſiderably, but ſome other manufacture of theirs. This 
may no doubt give encouragement to ſome particular claſs of 
workmen among ourſelves, and by excluding ſome of their 
rivals, may enable them to raiſe their price in the home- 
market. Thoſe workmen, however, who ſuffered by our 
neighbours prohibition will not be benefited by ours. On 
the contrary, they and almoſt all the other claſſes of our citi- 
zens will thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for 
certain goods. 4 ſuch law, therefore, impoſes a real tax 
upon the whole country, not in favour of that particular claſs 
of workmen who were injured by our neighbours prohibition, 
but of ſome other claſs. 


THE caſe in which it may ſometimes be a matter of deli- 
beration, how far, or in what manner it is proper to reſtore 
the free importation of foreign goods, after it has been for 
ſome time interrupted, is, when particular manufactures, by 
means of high duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods 
which can come into competition with them, have _ 

| ar 
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far extended as to employ a great multitude of hands. 
Humanity may in this caſe require that the freedom of trade 
ſhould be reſtored only by flow gradations, and with a good 
deal of reſerve and circumſpection. Were thoſe high duties 
and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper forei 
2 of the ſame kind might be poured ſo faſt into the 

ome-market, as to deprive all at once many thouſands of our 
people of their ordinary employment and means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. The diſorder which this would occaſion might no 
doubt be very conſiderable. It would in all probability, how- 
ever, be much leſs than is commonly imagined, for the two 
following reaſons: 


FirsT, all thoſe manufactures, of which any part is 
commonly exported to other European countries without a 
bounty, could be very little affected by the freeſt importation 
of foreign goods. Such manufactures muſt be ſold as cheap 
abroad as any other foreign goods of the ſame quality and 
kind, and conſequently muſt be ſold cheaper at home. They 
would ſtill, therefore, keep poſſeſſion of the home-market, 
and though a capricious man of faſhion might ſometimes pre- 
fer foreign wares, merely becauſe they were foreign, to 
cheaper and better goods of the ſame kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature of things, extend to 
ſo few, that it could make no ſenſible impreſſion upon the ge- 
neral employment of the people. But a great part of all the 
different branches of our woollen manufacture, of our tan- 
ned leather, and of our hardware, are annually exported to 
other European countries without any bounty, and theſe are 
the manufactures which employ the greateſt number of hands. 
The ſilk, perhaps, is the — 2. which would ſuffer the 
moſt by this freedom of trade, and after it the linen, though 
the latter much leſs than the former. | 


SECONDLY, though a great number of people ſhould, by 
thus reſtoring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once 
out of their ordinary employment and common method of 
ſubſiſtence, it would by no means follow that they would 
thereby be deprived either of employment or ſubſiſtence. 
By the reduction of the army and navy at the end of the late 
war more than a hundred thouſand ſoldiers and ſeamen, a 
number equal to what is employed in the greateſt manufac- 
tures, were all at once thrown out of their ordinary employ- 
ment; but, though they no doubt ſuffered ſome inconveni- 

ency, 
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ency, they were not thereby deprived of all employment and 
ſubſiſtence. The greater part of the ſeamen, it is probable, 
gradually betook themſelves to the merchant-ſervice as they 
could find occaſion, and in the mean time both they and the 


ſoldiers were abſorbed in the great maſs of the people, and 


employed in a great variety of occupations. Not only no 
great convulſion, but no ſenſible diſorder aroſe from ſo great 
a change in the ſituation of more than a hundred thouſand 
men, all accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and many of them 
to rapine and plunder. 'The number of vagrants was ſcarce 
anywhere ſenſibly increaſed by it, even the wages of labour 
were not reduced by it in any occupation, ſo far as I have 
been able to learn, except in that of ſeamen in the merchant- 
ſervice. But if we compare together the habits of a ſoldier 
and of any fort of manufacturer, we ſhall find that thoſe of 
the latter do not tend ſo much to diſqualify him from being 
employed in a new trade, as thoſe of the former from being 


employed in any. The manufacturer has —_ been ac- 


cuſtomed to look for his ſubſiſtence from his labour only : 
the ſoldier to expect it from his pay. Application and in- 
duſtry have been familiar to the one; idleneſs and diſſipation 
to the other. But it is ſurely much eaſier to change the di- 
rection of induſtry from one ſort of labour to another, than 
to turn idleneſs and diſſipation to any. To the greater part 
of manufactures beſides, it has already been obſerved, there 
are other collateral manufactures of ſo ſimilar a nature, that 
a workman can eaſily transfer his induſtry from one of them 
to another. The greater part of ſuch workmen too are oc- 
caſionally employed in country labour. The ſtock which 
employed them in a particular manufacture before, will ſtill 
remain in the country to employ an equal number of people 
in ſome other way. The capital of the country remaining 
the ſame, the demand for labour will likewiſe be the ſame, 
or very nearly the ſame, though it may be exerted in diffe- 
rent places and for different occupations. Soldiers and ſea- 
men, indeed, when diſcharged from the king's ſervice, are 
at liberty to exerciſe any trade, within any town or place of 
Great Britain or Ireland. Let the ſame natural liberty of 
exereiſing what 2 of induſtry they pleaſe be reſtored to 
all his majeſty's ſubjects, in the ſame manner as to ſoldiers 
and ſeamen ; that is, break down the excluſive privileges of 
corporations, and repeal the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip, both 
which are real encroachments upon natural liberty, and add 
to theſe the repeal of the law of ſettlements, ſo that a poor 

workman, 
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workman, when thrown out of employment either in one 
trade or in one place, may ſeek for it in another trade or in 
another place, without the fear either of a proſecution or of 
a removal, and neither the public nor the individuals will 
ſuffer much more from the occaſional diſbanding ſome 
particular claſſes of manufacturers, than from that of ſol- 
diers. Our manufacturers have no doubt great merit with 
their country, but they cannot have more than thoſe who 
defend it with their blood, nor deſerve to be treated with 
more delicacy. 


To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade ſhould ever 
be entirely reſtored in Great Britain, is as abſurd as to expect 
that an Oceana or Utopia ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in it. 
Not only the prejudices of the public, but what is much more 
unconquerable, the private intereſts of many individuals, ir- 
reſiſtibly oppoſe it. Were the officers of the army to oppoſe 
with the ſame zeal and unanimity any reduction in the num- 
ber of forces, with which 4 manufacturers ſet the m- 
ſelves againſt every law that is likely to increaſe the number 
of their rivals in the home-market ; were the former to ani- 
mate their ſoldiers, in the ſame manner as the latter enflame 
their workmen, to attack with violence and outrage the pro- 
poſers of any ſuch regulation to attempt to reduce the army 
would be as dangerous as it has now become to attempt to 
diminiſh in any reſpect the monopoly which our manufactu- 
rers have obtained againſt us. This monopoly has ſo much 
increaſed the number of ſome particular tribes of them, that, 
like an over-grown ſtanding army, they have become fornud- 
able to the government, and upon many occaſions intimidate 
the legiſlature. The member of parliament who ſupports 
every propoſal for ſtrengthening this monopoly, is ſure to ac- 
quire not only the reputation of n trade, but 
great popularity and influence with an order of men whoſe 
numbers and wealth render them of great importance. If 
he oppoſes them, on the contrary, and ſtill more if he has 
authority enough to be able to thwart them, neither the noſt 
acknowledged probity, nor the higheſt rank, nor the gre:.:eſt 
public ſervices can protect him from the moſt infamous abuſc 
and detraction, from perſonal inſults, nor ſometimes rom 
real danger, ariſing from the inſolent outrage of furious and 


diſappointed monopoliſts. 


THE 
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THE undertaker of a great manufacture who, by the 
home-markets being ſuddenly laid open to the competition 


of foreigners, ſhould be obliged to abandon his trade, would 


no doubt ſuffer very conſiderably. That part of his capital 
which had uſually been employed in purchaſing materials 
and in paying his workmen, might, without much difficulty, 
perhaps, find another employment. But that part of it 
which was fixed in workhouſes, and in the inſtruments of 
trade, could ſcarce be diſpoſed of without conſiderable loſs. 
The equitable regard, therefore, to his intereſt requires that 
changes of this kind ſhould never be introduced ſuddenly, 
but ſlowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. The 
legiſlature, were it poſſible that its deliberations could be al- 
ways directed, not by the clamorous importunity of partial 
intereſt, but by an extenſive view of the general good, ought 
upon this very account, perhaps, to be particularly careful 
neither to eſtabliſh any new monopolies of this kind, nor 
to extend further thoſe which are already eſtabliſhed. 
Every ſuch regulation introduces ſome degree of real diſ- 
order into the conſtitution of the ſtate, which it will be 
difficult afterwards to cure without occaſioning another 


diſorder. 


How far it may be proper to impoſe taxes upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their 
1mportation, but to raiſe a revenue for government, I ſhall 
conſider hereafter when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes im- 
poſed with a view to prevent, or even to diminiſh importa- 
tion, are evidently as deſtructive of the revenue of the cuſtoms 
as of the freedom of trade. 


CHAP. 
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CH a 5 


Of the extraordinary Reſtraints upon the Importation of Goods 
4 almoſt all Kinds, from thoſe Countries with which the 
alance is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. 


P AD TS: S 


Of the Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe Reflraints even upon the Prin- 
ciples of the Commercial Syſtem. 


To lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the importation of 
of almoſt all kinds, from thoſe particular countries with 
which the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous, 
is the ſecond expedient by which the commercial ſyſtem pro- 
poſes to increaſe the quantity of gold and filver. Thus in 
Great Britain Sileſia lawns may be imported for home con- 
ſumption, upon paying certain duties. But French cam- 
bricks and lawns are prohibited to be imported, except into 
the port of London, * to be warehouſed for exportation. 
Higher duties are impoſed _= the wines of France than 
upon thoſe of Portugal, or indeed of any other country. By 
what is called the impoſt 1692, a duty of five and twenty per 
cent. of the rate or value, was laid upon all French goods; 
while the goods of other nations were, the greater part of 
them, ſubjected to much lighter duties, ſeldom exceeding 
five per cent. 'The wine, brandy, falt and vinegar of France 
were indeed excepted ; theſe commodities being ſubjected to 
other heavy duties, either by other laws, or * articular 
clauſes of the ſame law. In 1696, a ſecond duty ＋ twenty- 
five per cent. the firſt not having been thought a ſufficient 
diſcouragement, was impoſed upon all French goods, except 
brandy ; together with a new duty of five-and-twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of fifteen pounds 
upon the ton of French * French goods have never 
Vor. I. h been 
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been omitted in any of thoſe general ſubſidies, or duties of 
five per cent., which have been impoſed upon all, or the 
greater part of the goods enumerated in the book of rates. 
If we count the one-third and two-third ſubſidies as making 
a compleat ſubſidy between them, there have been five of 
theſe general ſubſidies; ſo that before the commencement of 
the preſent war ſeventy-five per cent. may be conſidered as 
the loweſt duty, to which the greater part of the goods of the 
ee produce, or manufacture of France were liable. 

ut upon the greater part of goods, thoſe duties are equiva- 
lent to a prohibition. The French in their turn have, I be- 
lieve, treated our goods and manufactures juſt as hardly; 
though I am not ſo well acquainted with the particular hard- 
{hips which they have impoſed upon them. "Thoſe mutua} 
— r have put an end to almoſt all fair commerce be- 
tween the two nations, and ſmugglers are now the principal 
importers, either of Britiſh goods into France, or of French 
goods into Great Britain. The principles which I have been 
examining 1n the foregoing chapter took their origin from 
private intereſt and the ſpirit of monopoly; thoſe which ! 
am going to examine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
moſity. They are, accordingly, as might well be expected, 


{till more unreaſonable. They are ſo, even upon the princi- 


ples of the commercial ſyſtem. 


FrssT, though it were certain that in the caſe of a free 
trade betwcen France and England, for example, the balance 
would be in favour of France, it would by no means follow 
that ſuch a trade would be diſadvantageous to England, or 
that the general balance of its whole trade would thereby be 
turned more againſt it. If the wines of France are better and 
cheaper than thoſe of Portugal, or its linens than thoſe of 
Germany, it would be more advantageous for Great Britain 
to purchaſe both the wine and the foreign linen which it had 


occaſion for of France, than of Portugal and Germany. 


Though the value of the annual importations from France 
would thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the whole 
annual importations would be diminiſhed, in proportion as 
the French goods of the ſame quality were cheaper than thoſe 
of the other two countries. This would be the caſe, even upon 
the ſuppoſition that the whole French goods imported were to 
be conſumed in Great Britain. 


Bur, 


„ 
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Bur, ſecondly, a great = of them might be re-exported 


to other countries, where, being ſold with profit, they might 
bring back a return equal in value, perhaps, to the prime 
coſt of the whole French goods imported. What has fre- 
quently been ſaid of the Eaſt India trade might poſſibly be 
true of the French; that though the greater part of Eaſt In- 
dia goods were bought with gold — ſilyer, the re- exporta- 
tion of a part of them to other countries, brought back more 
gold and ſilver to that which carried on the trade than the 
prime coſt of the whole amounted to. One of the moſt im- 
portant branches of the Dutch trade, at preſent, conſiſts in 
the carriage of French goods to other European countries. 
Some part even of the French wine drank in Great Britain is 
clandeſtinely imported from Holland and Zealand. If there 
was either a free trade between France and England, or if 
French goods could be imported upon PROT the ſame 
duties as thoſe of other European nations, to be drawn back 
upon exportation, England might have ſome ſhare of a trade 
which is found ſo advantageous to Holland. 


TrirDLyY, and laſtly, there is no certain criterion by 
which we can determine on which fide what is called the ba- 
lance between any two countries lies, or which of them ex- 
ports to the greateſt value. National prejudice and animo- 
ſity, prompted always by the private intereſt of particular 
traders, are the principles which generally direct our judg- 
ment upon all queſtions concerning it. 'There are two crite- 
rions, however, which have frequently been appealed to up- 
on ſuch occaſions, the cuſtom-houſe books and the courſe of 
exchange. 'The cuſtom-houſe books, I think, it is now ge- 
nerally acknowledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on ac- 
count of the inaccuracy of the valuation at which the greater 
part of goods are rated in them. 'The courſe of exchange is, 
perhaps, almoſt equally fo. 


WHEY the exchange between two places, ſuch as London 
and Paris, is at par, it is ſaid to be a ſign that the debts due 
from London to Paris are compenſated by thoſe due from Pa- 
ris to London. On the contrary, when a premium is paid 
at London for a bill upon Paris, it is ſaid to be a ſign that the 
debts due from London to Paris are not compenſated by thoſe 
due from Paris to London, but that a balance in money muſt 
be ſent out from the latter place for the riſk, trouble, and 
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expence of exporting which, the premium is both demanded 
and given. But the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit between 
thoſe two cities muſt neceſſarily be regulated, it is ſaid, by 
the ordinary courſe of their dealings with one another. 
When neither of them imports from the other to a greater 
amount than 1t exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
each may compenſate one another. But when one of them 
imports from the other to a greater value than it exports to 
that other, the former neceflarily becomes indebted to the 
latter in a greater ſum than the latter becomes indebted to it ; 
the debts and credits of each do not compenſate one another, 
and money muſt be ſent out from that place of which the 
debts over-balance the credits. The ordinary courſe of ex- 
change, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary ſtate 
of debt and credit between two places, muſt likewiſe be an 
indication of the ordinary courſe of their exports and imports, 
as theſe neceflarily regulate that ſtate. 


Bo T though the ordinary courſe of exchange fhould be al- 
lowed to be a ſufficient indication of the ordinary ſtate of 
debt and credit between any two places, it would not from 
thence follow, that the balance of trade was in favour of that 
place which had the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit in its 
favour. 'The ordinary ſtate of debt and credit between any 
two places is not always entirely regulated by the ordinary 
courſe of their dealings with one another; but is often influ- 
enced by that of the dealings of either with many other 
ay If it is uſual, for example, for the merchants of 

gland to pay for the goods which they buy of Hamburgh, 
Dantzic, Riga, &c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary 
ſtate of debt and credit between England and Holland will 
not be regulated entirely by the ordinary courſe of the deal- 
ings. of thoſe two countries with one another, but will be in- 
fluenced by that of the dealings of England with thoſe other 
places. England may be obliged to ſend out every year mo- 
ney to Holland, though its annual exports to that country 
may exceed very much the annual value of its imports from 
thence; and though what is called the balance of trade may 
be very much in favour of England. 


In the way beſides in which the par of exchange has hi- 
therto been computed, the ordinary courſe of exchange can 
afford no ſufficient indication that the ordinary ſtate of debt 


and credit is in favour of that country which ſeems to have, 
: or 
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or which is ſuppoſed to have, the ordinary courſe of exchange 
in its favour: or, in other words, the real exchange may be, 
and, in fact, often is ſo very different from the computed one, 
that from the courſe of the latter no certain concluſion can, 
upon many occaſions, be drawn concerning that of the 


former. 


Wurx for a ſum of money paid in England, containing, 
according to the ſtandard of the Engliſh mint, a certain num- 
ber of ounces of pure ſilver, you receive a bill for a ſum of 
money to be paid in France, containing, according to the 
ſtandard of the French mint, an equal number of ounces of 
pure ſilver, exchange is ſaid to be at par between England 
and France. When you pay more, you are ſuppoſed to give 
a premium, and — is ſaid to be againſt England, and 
in favour of France. en you pay * you are ſuppoſed 
to get a premium, and exchange is ſaid to be againſt France, 
and in favour of England. 


Bu r, firſt we cannot always judge of the value of the 
current money of different countries - the ſtandard of their 
reſpective mints. In ſome it is more, in others it is leſs 
worn, clipt, and otherwiſe degenerated from that ſtandard. 
But the value of the current coin of every country, compared 
with that of any other country, is in proportion not to the 
quantity of pure ſilver which it __ to contain, but to that 
which it actually does contain. ore the reformation of 
the ſilver coin in king William's time, exchange between 
England and Holland, computed, in the uſual manner, ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of their reſpective mints, was five- 
and-twenty per cent. againſt England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. Lowndes, 
was at that time rather more than five-and-twenty per cent. 
below its ſtandard value. The real exchange, therefore, may 
even at that time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ſtanding the computed exchange was ſo much againſt it; a 
ſmaller number of ounces of pure ſilver, actually paid in 
England, may have purchaſed a bill for a greater number of 
ounces of pure ſilver to be paid in Holland, and the man who 
was ſuppoſed to give, may in reality have got the premium. 
The French coin was, before the late 2 of the 
Engliſh gold coin, much leſs worn than the Engliſh, and was, 


perhaps, two or three per cent. nearer its ſtandard. If the 
| computed 
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computed exchange with France, therefore, was not more 
than two or three per cent. againſt England, the real exchange 
might have been in its favour. Since the reformation of the 

old coin, the exchange has been conſtantly in favour of 
England, and againſt France. 


SECONDLY, in ſome countries, the expence of coinage is 
defrayed by the | re ee ; in others, it is defrayed by the 
private people who carry their bullion to the mint, and the 

overnment even derives ſome revenue from the coinage. In 
1 it is defrayed by the government, and if you ca 
a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver to the mint, you get back 
ſixty-two ſhillings, containing a pound weight of the like 
ſtandard filver. In France, a duty of eight per cent. is de- 
ducted for the coinage, which not only defrays the expence 
of it, but affords a ſmall revenue to the government. In 
England, as the coinage coſts nothing, the current coin can 
never be much more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
which it aCtually contains. In France, the workmanſhip as 
vou pay for it, adds to the value, in the ſame manner as to 
that of wrought plate. A ſum of French money, therefore, 
containing a certain weight of pure ſilver, is more valuable 
than a ſum of Engliſh money containing an equal weight of 
pure filver, and muſt require more bullion, or other com- 
modities to purchaſe it. 'Though the current coin of the 
two countries, therefore, were equally near the ſtandards of 
their reſpective mints, a ſum of Englith money could not 
well purchaſe a ſum of French money, containing an equal 
number of ounces of pure filver, nor conſequently a bill upon 
France for ſuch a ſum. If for ſuch a bill no more additional 
money was paid than what was ſufficient to compenſate the 
expence of the French coinage, the real exchange might be 
at par between the two countries, their debts and credits 
might mutually compenſate one another, while the com- 
puted exchange was conſiderably in favour of France. If 
leſs than this was paid, the real exchange might be in fa- 
vour of England, while the computed was in favour of 


France. 


THniRDLyY, and laſtly, in ſome places, as at Amſterdam, 
Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign bills of exchange are paid in 
what they call bank money; while in others, as at London, 


Liſbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the com- 
mon 
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mon currency of the country. What is called bank money 
is always of more value than the ſame nominal ſum of com- 
mon currency. A thouſand guilders in the bank of Amſter- 
dam, for example, are of more value than a thouſand guild- 
ers of Amſterdam currency. The difference between them 
is called the agio of the bank, which, at Amſterdam, is ge- 
nerally about five per cent. Suppoſing the current money of 
the two countries equally near to the ſtandard of their reſpec- 
tive mints, and that the one pays foreign bills in this com- 
mon currency, while the other pays them in bank money, it 
is evident that the computed exchange may be in favour of 
that which pays in bank money, though the real exchange 
ſhould be in favour of that which pays in current money; for 
the ſame reaſon that the computed exchange may be in 
favour of that which pays in better money, or in money 
nearer to its own ſtandard, though the real exchange ſhould 
be in favour of that which pays in worſe. The computed 
exchange, before the late reformation of the gold coin, was 
generally againſt London with Amſterdam, 9 Ve- 
nice, and, I believe, with all other places which pay in 
what is called bank money. It will by no means follow, 
however, that the real exchange was againſt it. Since the 
reformation of the gold coin, it has been in favour of London 
even with thoſe A wank The computed exchange has ge- 
nerally been in favour of London with Liſbon, Antwerp, 
Leghorn, and, if you except France, I believe, with 
moſt other parts of Europe that pay in common cur- 


rency; and it is not improbable that the real exchange 
was ſo too, 


Digreſſion 
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Digreſſion concerning Banks of Depofit, particularly concerns 
ing that of Amſterdam. 


* 2 H E currency of a great ſtate, ſuch as France or Eng- 
land, generally conſiſts almoſt entirely of its own coin. 
Should this currency, therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, 
or otherwiſe degraded below its ſtandard value, the ſtate by a 
reformation of its coin can effectually re-eſtabliſh its cur- 
rency. But the currency of a ſmall ſtate, fuch as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, can ſeldom conſiſt altogether in its own coin, 
but muſt be made up, in a great meaſure, of the coins of all 
the neighbouring ſtates with which its inhabitants have a 
continual intercourſe. Such a ſtate, therefore, by reform- 
ing its coin, will not always be able to reform its currency. 
If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the 
uncertain value of any fum, of what is in its own nature ſo 
uncertain, muſt render the exchange always very much 
againſt ſuch a ſtate, its currency being, in all foreign ſtates, 
neceſſarily valued even below what it is worth. 


In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this diſad- 
vantageous exchange muſt have ſubjected their merchants, 
ſuch ſmall ſtates, when they began to attend to the intereſt 
of trade, have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of ex- 
change of a certain value ſhould be paid, not in common 
currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books 
of a certain bank, eſtabliſhed upon the credit, and under the 
protection of the ſtate ; this bank being always obliged to 
pay, in good and true money, exactly according to the 
ſtandard of the ſtate. 'The banks of Venice, Genoa, Am- 
ſterdam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all 
originally eftabliſhed with this view, though ſome of them 
may have afterwards been made ſubſervient to other pur- 
poſes. The money of ſuch banks being better than the 
common currency of the country, neceſſarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or ſmaller, according as the currency was 
ſuppoſed to be more or leſs an > below the ſtandard of 
the ſtate. The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which 1s ſaid to be commonly about fourteen per cent. is the 


ſuppoſed difference between the good ſtandard money of the 
ſtate, 
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ſtate, and the clipt, worn, and diminiſhed currency poured 
into it from all the neighbouring ſtates. 


BEFORE 1609 the great quantity of clipt and worn foreign 
coin, which the extenſive trade of Amſterdam brought from 
all parts of Europe, reduced the value of its currency about 
nine per cent. below that of good money freſh from the mint. 
Such money no ſooner appeared than it was melted down or 
carried away, as it always is in ſuch circumſtances. The 
merchants, with plenty of currency, could not always find a 
ſufficient quantity of good money to pay their bills of ex- 
change ; and the value of thoſe bills, in ſpite of ſeveral re- 
gulations which were made to prevent it, became in a great 
meaſure uncertain. 


In order to remedy theſe inconveniencies, a bank was 
eſtabliſhed in 1609 under the guarantee of the city. This 
bank received both foreign coin, and the light and worn coin 
of the country at its real intrinſic value in the good ſtandard 
money of the country, deducting only ſo much as was neceſ- 
ſary for defraying the expence of coinage, and the other ne- 
ceſſary * of management. For the value which re- 
mained, after this ſmall deduCtion was made, it gave a cre- 
dit in its books. This credit was called bank money, which, 
as it repreſented money exactly according to the ſtandard of 
the mint, was always of the ſame real value, and intrinſi- 
cally worth more than current money. It was at the ſame 
time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or negociated of 
Amſterdam of the value of fix hundred guilders and upwards 
ſhould be paid in bank money, which at once took away all 
uncertainty in the value of thoſe bills. Every merchant, in 
conſequence of this regulation, was obliged to keep an ac- 
count with the bank in order to pay his foreign bills of ex- 
change, which neceſſarily occaſioned a certain demand for 
bank money. | 


Bax k money, over and above both its intrinſic ſuperiority 
to currency, and the additional value which this demand ne- 
ceſſarily gives it, has likewiſe ſome other advantages. It is 
fecure from fire, robbery, and other accidents ; the city of 
Amſterdam is bound for it; it can be paid away by a ſimple 
transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the riſk of 
tranſporting it from one place to another. In conſequence 
of thoſe different advantages, it ſeems from the beginning to 

| have 
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have borne an agio, and it is generally believed that all the 
money originally depoſited in the bank was allowed to re- 
main there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could ſell for a premium in the market. By de- 
manding payment of the bank, the owner of a bank credit 
would Joſe this premium. As a ſhilling freſh from the mint 
will buy no more goods in the market than one of our com- 
mon worn ſhillings, ſo the good and true money which 
might be brought ow the — of the bank into thoſe of 
a private perſon, being mixed and confounded with the com- 
mon currency of the country, would be of no more value 
than that currency, from which it could no longer be readily 
diſtinguiſned. While it remained in the coffers of the bank, 
its ſuperiority was known and aſcertained. When it had 
come into thoſe of a private perſon, its ſuperiority could not 
well be aſcertained without more trouble than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the coffers of 
the bank, beſides, it loſt all the other advantages of bank 
money; its ſecurity, its eaſy and ſafe transferability, its 
uſe in paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and above 
all this, it could not be brought from thoſe coffers, as 
it will appear by and by, without previouſly paying for the 
keeping. | 


Tnosz depoſits of coin, or thoſe depoſits which the bank 
was bound to reſtore in coin, conſtituted the original capital 
of the bank, or the whole value of what was repreſented by 
what is called bank money. At preſent they are ſuppoſed to 
conſtitute but a very ſmall part of it. In order to facilitate 
the trade in bullion, the bank has been for theſe many years 
in the practice of giving credit in its books upon depoſits of 
gold and ſilver bullion. This credit is generally about five 
per cent. below the mint price of ſuch bullion. 'The bank 

ants at the ſame time what 1s called a recipice or receipt, 
intitling the perſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within ſix months, 
upon re-transferring to the bank a quanfity of bank money 
equal to that for which credit had been given in its books 
when the depoſit was made, and upon paying one-fourth 
per cent. for the keeping, if the depoſit was in filver ; and 
one-half per cent. if it was in gold; but at the ſame time de- 
claring, that in default of ſuch payment, and upon the expi- 
ration of this term, the depoſit ſhould y_ to the bank at 


the price at which it had been received, or for which credit 
had 
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had been given in the transfer books. What is thus paid for 
the keeping of the depoſit may be conſidered as a ſort of 
warehouſe rent; and why this warehouſe rent ſhould be ſo 
much dearer for gold than for ſilver, ſeveral different reaſons 
have been aſſigned. The fineneſs of gold, it has been ſaid, 
is more difficult to be aſcertained than that of filver. Frauds 
are more eaſily practiſed, and occaſion a greater loſs in the 
more precious metal. Silver, beſides, being the ſtandard 
metal, the ſtate, it has been ſaid, wiſhes to encourage more 
the making of depoſits of filver than of thoſe of gold. 


DeyosiTs of bullion are moſt commonly made when the 
price is ſomewhat lower than ordinary; and they are taken 
out again when it happens to riſe. In Holland the market 
price of bullion is generally above the mint price, for the 
ſame reaſon that it was ſo in England before the late refor- 
mation of the gold coin. The difference is ſaid to be com- 
monly from about fix to ſixteen ſtivers upon the mark, or 
—_— ounces of ſilver of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. 

e bank price, or the credit which the bank gives for depo- 
ſits of ſuch ſilver (when made in foreign coin, of which the 
fineneſs is well known and aſcertained, ſuch as Mexico dol- 
lars) is twenty-two guilders the mark ; the mint price is about 
twenty-three guilders, and the market price is from twenty- 
three guilders fix, to twenty-three guilders fixteen ſtivers, or 
from two to three per cent. above the mint price * The 
proportions between the bank price, the mint price, and the 
market price of gold bullion, are nearly the ſame. A perſon 
can generally ſell his receipt for the difference between the 
mint price of bullion and the market price. A receipt for 
bullion is almoſt always worth ſomething, and it very ſeldom 
happens, therefore, that any body ſuffers his receipt to ex- 

pire, 


*The following are the prices at which the bank of Amſterdam at preſent 
(September, 1775) receives bullion and coin of different kinds: 


SILVER. 
Mexico dollars Cuillers, 
French crowns B—22 per mark. 
Engliſh ſilver coin 
Mexico dollars new coin — 21 10 
Ducatoons — ins 3 
Rix dotlats — _ 3 


Bar filver containing 44 ßne ſilver 21 per mark, and in this proportion 
down to I fine, on which g guilders are given. 


Fine bars, 23 per mark, 


— — — 
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pire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank at the price at 
which it had been received, either by not taking it out before 
the end of the fix months, or by neglecting to pay the one- 
fourth or one-half per cent. in order to obtain a new receipt 
for another ſix months. This, however, though it happens 
ſeldom, is ſaid to _ ſometimes, and more frequently 
with regard to gold, than with regard to ſilver, on account 
of the higher warehouſe-rent which is paid for the keeping of 
the more precious metal. 


THe perſon who by making a depoſit of bullion obtains 
both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as 
they become due with his bank credit; and either ſells or 
keeps his receipt according as he judges that the price of bul- 
lion is likely to riſe or to fall. The receipt and the bank cre- 
dit ſeldom keep long together, and there is no occaſion that 
they ſhould. The perſon who has a receipt, and who wants 
to take out bullion, finds always plenty of bank credits, or 
bank money to buy at the ordinary price; and the perſon who 
has bank money, and wants to take out bullion, finds receipts 
always in equal abundance. 

Trax owners of bank credits, and the holders of receipts, 
conſtitute two different ſorts of creditors againſt the bank. 
The holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which 
it is granted, without re-aſſigning to the bank a ſum of bank 
money equal to the price at which the bullion had been re- 
ceived. If he has no bank money of his own, he muſt pur- 
chaſe it of thoſe who have it. e owner of bank money 
cannot draw out bullion without producing to the bank re- 
ceipts for the quantity which he wants. If he has none of 
his own, he muſt buy them of thoſe who have them. The 
holder of a receipt, when he purchaſes bank money, pur- 
chaſes the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of 


which 
60 L D. 
Portugal coin 
Guineas 0 B—310 per mark. 
Louis d'ors new 
Ditto old — — 300. 
New ducats — — 4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineneſs compared with the 
above foreign gold coin. Upon hne bars the bank gives 340 per mark. In ge- 
neral, however, ſomething more is given upon coin of a known fineneſs, than 
upon gold and ſilver bars, of which the fineneſs cannot be aſcertained but by 2 


proceſs of melting and aflaying, 
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which the mint price is five per cent. above the bank price. 
'The agio of five per cent. therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real va- 
lue. The owner of bank money, when he purchaſes a re- 
ceipt, purchaſes the power of taking out a quantity of bullion 
of which the market price is commonly from two to three 

r cent. above the mint price. 'The price which he pays for 
it, therefore, is paid likewiſe for a real value. The price of 
the receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound 
or make up between them the full value or price of the 
bullion. 


Uro depoſits of the coin current in the country, the 
bank grants receipts likewiſe as well as bank credits; but 
thoſe receipts are frequently of no value, and will bring no 
price in the market. Upon ducatoons, for example, which 
in the currency paſs for three guilders three ſtivers each, the 
bank gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent. 
below their current value. It grants a receipt likewiſe in- 
titling the bearer to take out the number of ducatoons depo- 
ſited at any time within fix months, upon paying one-fourth 
per cent. for the keeping. This receipt will 22 bring 
no price in the market. Three guilders bank money gene- 
rally ſell in the market for three guilders three ſtivers, the 
full value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of the 
bank; and before they can be taken out, one-fourth per cent. 
mult be paid for the Keeping, which would be mere loſs to 
the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
ſhould at any time fall to three per cent. ſuch receipts might 
bring ſome price in the market, and might ſell for one and 
three-fourths per cent. But the agio of the bank being now 
generally about five per cent. ſuch receipts are frequently al- 
lowed to expire, or as they expreſs it, to fall to the bank. 
The receipts which are given for depoſits of gold ducats fall 
to it yet more frequently, becauſe a higher warehouſe-rent, 
or one-half per cent. mult be paid for the keeping of them 
before they can be taken out again. The five per cent. which 
the bank gains, when depoſits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be conſidered as the warehouſe-rent 
for the perpetual keeping of ſuch depoſits. 


Tux ſum of bank money for which the receipts are ex- 
pired muſt be very conſiderable. It muſt comprehend the 
whole original capital of the bank, which, it is — 

u 


ppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, has been allowed to remain there from the time it 
was firſt depoſited, nobody caring either to renew his receipt 
or to take out his depoſit, as, for the reaſons already aſſign- 
ed, neither the one nor the other could be done without loſs. 
But whatever may be the amount of this ſum, the proporti- 
on which it bears to the whole maſs of bank money is ſup- 
poſed to be very ſmall. The bank of Amſterdam has for 


theſe many years paſt been the great warehouſe of Europe 


for bullion, for which the receipts are very ſeldom allowed to 
expire, or, as they expreſs it, to fall to the bank. The far 
greater part of the bank money, or of the credits upon the 
books of the bank, is ſuppoſed to have been created, for theſe 
many years palt, by ſuch depoſits which the dealers in bullion 
are continually both making and withdrawing. 


No demand can be made upon the bank but by means of 
a recipice or receipt. The ſmaller maſs of bank money, for 
which the receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded 
with the much greater maſs for which they are ſtill in force ; 
ſo that, though there may be a conſiderable ſum of bank 
money, for which there are no receipts, there is no ſpecific 
ſum or portion of it, which may not at any time be de- 
manded by one. 'The bank cannot be debtor to two perſons 
for the ſame thing; and the owner of bank money who 
has no receipt, cannot demand payment of the bank till he 
buys one. In ordinary and quiet times, he can find no diffi- 
culty in getting one to buy at the market price, which gene- 
rally correſponds with the price at which he can fell the coin 
or bullion it intitles him to take out of the bank. 


IT might be otherwiſe during a public calamity ; an inva- 
ſion, for example, ſuch as that of the French in 1672. The 
owners of bank money being then all eager to draw it out of 
the bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, the de- 
mand for receipts might raiſe their price to an exorbitant 
height. The holders of them might form extravagant ex- 

ectations, and, inſtead of two or three per cent. demand 
half the bank money for which credit had been given upon 
the depoſits that the receipts had reſpectively been granted 
for. 'The enemy, informed of the conſtitution of the bank, 
might even buy them up in order to prevent the carrying 
away of the treaſure. In ſuch emergencies, the bank, it is 
ſuppoſed, would break through its ordinary rule of making 


payment only to the holders of receipts. The holders of re- 
ceipts, 
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ceipts, who had no bank money, muſt have received within 
two or three per cent. of the value of the depoſit for which 
their reſpeCtive receipts had been granted. The bank, there- 
fore, it is ſaid, would in this caſe make no ſcruple of paying, 
either with money or bullion, the full value of what the 
owners of bank money who could get no receipts, were cre- 
dited for in its books; paying at the ſame time two or three 
per cent. to ſuch holders of receipts as had no bank money, 
that being the whole value which in this ſtate of things could 
juſtly be ſuppoſed due to them. 


EveN in ordinary and quiet times it is the intereſt of the 
holders of receipts to depreſs the agio, in order either to buy 
bank money (and conſequently the bullion, which their re- 
ceipts would then enable them to take out of the bank) ſo 
much cheaper, or to fell their receipts to thoſe who have 
bank money, and who want to take out bullion, fo much 
dearer; the price of a receipt being generally equal to the 
difference between the market price of bank money, and 
that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt had been 
granted. It is the intercit of the owners of bank money, on 
the contrary, to raiſe the agio, in order either to fell their 
bank money ſo much dearer, or to buy a receipt ſo much 
cheaper. To prevent the ſtock-jobbing tricks which thoſe 
oppoſite intereſts might ſometimes occaſion, the bank has of 
late years come to the reſolution to ſell at all times bank 
money for currency, at five per cent. agio, and to buy it in 
again at four per cent. agio. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, the agio can never either riſe above five, or fink below 
four per cent. and the proportion between the market price 
of bank and that of current money, is kept at all times very 
near to the proportion between their intrinfic values. Before 
this reſolution was taken, the market price of bank money 
uſed ſometimes to riſe ſo high as nine per cent. agio, and 
ſometimes to fink ſo low as par, according as oppoſite intereſts 
happened to influence the market. 


Tux bank of Amſterdam profeſſes to lend out no part of 
what is depoſited with it, but, for every guilder for which it 
gives credit in its books, to keep in its repoſitories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That it keeps in its 
repoſitories all the m—_ or bullion for which there are re- 
ceipts in force, for which it is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which, in reality, is continually going from it and 

returning 
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returning to it again, cannot well be doubted. But whether 
it does ſo likewiſe with regard to that part of its capital, for 
which the receipts are long ago expired, for which in ordi- 
nary and quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which in 
reality is -_ likely to remain with it for ever, or as long as 
the States of the United Provinces ſubſiſt, may perhaps ap- 
pear more uncertain. At Amſterdam, however, no point 
of faith is better eſtabliſhed than that for every guilder, 
circulated as bank money, there is a correſpondent guilder in 
gold or filver to be found in the treaſure of the bank. The 
city is guarantee that it ſhould be ſo. The bank is under the 
direction of the four reigning burgomaſters, who are changed 
every. year. Each new ſett of burgomaſters viſits the trea- 
ſure, compares it with the books, receives it upon oath, and 
delivers it over, with the ſame awful ſolemnity, to the ſett 
which ſucceeds; and in that ſober and religious country 
oaths are not yet diſregarded. A rotation of this kind ſeems 
alone a ſufficient ſecurity againſt any practices which cannot 
be avowed. Amidft all the revolutions which faction has 
ever occaſioned in the government of Amiterdam, the pre- 
vailing party has at no time accuſed their predeceſſors of in- 
fidelity in the adminiſtration of the bank. No accuſation 
could have affected more deeply the reputation and fortune 
of the diſgraced party, and if ſuch an accuſation could have 
been ſupported, we may be aſſured that it would have been 
brought. In 1672, when the French king was at Utrecht, 
the bank of Amſterdam paid ſo readily as left no doubt of 
the fidelity with which it had obſerved its engagements. 
Some of the pieces which were then brought from its repo- 
fitories appeared to have been ſcorched with the fire which 
happened in the town-houſe ſoon after the bank was eſtab- 
liſhed. Thoſe pieces, therefore, muſt have lain there from 
that time. 


War may be the amount of the treaſure in the bank, is 

a queſtion which has long employed the ſpeculations of the 
curious. Nothing but conjeEture can be offered concerning 
it. It is generally reckoned that there are about two 
thouſand people who keep accounts with the bank, and al- 
lowing them to have, one with another, the value of fifteen 
hundred pounds ſterling lying upon their reſpective accounts 
(a very large allowance), the whole quantity of bank money, 
and conſequently of treaſure in the bank, will amount to 
about three millions ſterling, or, at eleven guilders the pound 
- ſterling, 
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' ſterling, thirty-three millions of guilders ; a great ſum, and 
ſufficient to carry on a very extenſive circulation; but vaſtly 
below the extravagant ideas which ſome people have formed 
of this treaſure. 


Tux city of Amſterdam derives a conſiderable revenue 
from the bank. Beſides what may be called the warehouſe- 
rent above mentioned, each — * upon firſt opening an 
account with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders; and for 
every new account three guilders three ſtivers; for every 
transfer two ſtivers; and if the transfer 1s for leſs than three 
hundred guilders, fix ſtivers, in order to diſcourage the mul- 
tiplicity of ſmall tranſactions. The perſon who neglects to 
balance his account twice in the year forfeits twenty-five 
guilders. The perſon who orders a transfer for more than is 
upon his account, is obliged to pay three per cent. for the 
ſum over-drawn, and his order is ſet aſide into the bargain. 
The bank is ſuppoſed too to make a conſiderable profit by 
the ſale of the foreign coin or bullion which ſometimes falls 
to it by the expiring of receipts, and which 1s always kept till 
it can be ſold with advantage. It makes a profit likewiſe by 
ſelling bank money at five per cent. agio, and buying it in at 
four. "Theſe different emoluments amount to a good deal 
more than what is neceſſary for paying the ſalaries of offi- 
cers, and defraying the expence of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone ſup- 
poſed to amount to a neat annual revenue of between one 
hundred and fifty thouſand and two hundred thouſand guil- 
ders. Public utility, however, and not revenue, was the 
original object of this inſtitution. Its * was to relieve 
the merchants from the inconvenience of a diſadvantageous 
exchange. The revenue which has ariſen from it was un- 
foreſeen, and may be conſidered as accidental. But it is 
now time to return from this long digreſſion, into which I 


have been inſenſibly led in endeavouring to explain the rea- 


ſons why the exchange between the countries which pay in 
what is called bank money, and thoſe which pay in common 
currency, ſhould generally appear to be in favour of the 
former, and againſt the latter. The former pay in a ſpecies 
of money of which the intrinſic value is always the ſame, 
and exactly agreeable to the ſtandard of their reſpective 
mints z the latter in a ſpecies of money of which the intrinſic 
value is continually varying, and is almoit always more or leſs 
below that ſtandard. 

VOL. . I 1 PART 
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Of the Unreaſonablenefs of thoſe extracrdinary Reſtraints upc:. 
other Principles. 


I N the foregoing Part of this Chapter I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, even upon the principles of the commercial ſyſtem, 
how unneceſſary it is to lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the 
importation of goods from thoſe countries with which the ba- 
lance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. 


NoTHING, however, can be more abſurd than this whole 
doctrine of the balance of trade, upon which, not only theſe 
reſtraints, but almeſt all the other regulations of commerce 
are founded. When two places trade with one another, this 
doctrine ſuppofes that, if the balance be even, neither of 
them either loſes or gains; but if it leans in any degree to 
one fide, that one of them loſes, and the other gains in pro- 
portion to its declenſion from the exact equilibrium. Both 
ſuppoſitions are falſe. A trade which is forced by means of 
bounties and monopolies, may be, and commonly is diſad- 
vantageous to the country in whoſe favour it is meant to be 
eſtabliſhed, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter. But that 
trade which, without force or conſtraint, is naturally and re- 
gularly carried on between any two places, is always advanta- 
geous, though not always equally fo, to both. 


By advantage or gain, I underftand, not the increaſe of 
the quantity of gold and filver, but that of the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, or the increaſe of the annual revenue of its in- 
habitants. 


Ir the balance be even, and if the trade between the two 
places conſiſt altogether in the exchange of. their native com- 
modities, they will, upon moſt occaſions, not only both gain, 
but they will gain equally, or very near equally : each will 
in this caſe afford a market for a part of the ſurplus ** 
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of the other: each will replace a capital which had been em- 
ployed in raifing and preparing for the market this part of 
the ſurplus produce of the other, and which had been diſtri- 
buted among, and given revenue and maintenance to a cer- 
tain number of its inhabitants. Some part of the inhabitants 
of each, therefore, will indirectly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodities exchanged 
too are ſuppoſed to be of equal value, ſo the two capitals 
employed in the trade will, upon moſt occaſions, be equal, 
or very nearly equal; and both being employed in raiſing the 
native commodities of the two countries, the revenue and 
maintenance which their diſtribution will afford to the inha- 
bitants of each will be equal, or very nearly equal. This re- 
venue and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will be 

eater or ſmaller in proportion to the extent of their deal- 
ings. If theſe ſhould annually amount to an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, for example, or to a million on each fide, each 
of them would afford an annual revenue, in the one caſe, of 
an hundred thouſand pounds, in the other, of a million, to 
the inhabitants of the other. 


IF their trade ſhould be of tuch a nature that one of them 
exported to the other nothing but native commodities, while 
the returns of that other conſiſted altogether in foreign goods 
the balance, in this cafe, would till - ſuppoſed even, com- 
modities being paid for with commodities. They would, in 
this caſe too, both gain, but they would not gain equally ; 
and the inhabitants of the country which exported nothing 
but native commodities would derive the greateſt revenue 
from the trade. If England, for example, ſhould import 
from France nothing but the native commodities of that 
country, and, not having ſuch commodities of its own as 
were in demand there, ſhould annually repay them by ſend- 
ing thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe, and Eaſt India goods ; this trade, though it 
would give ſome revenue to the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries, would give more to thoſe of France than to thoſe of 
England. The whole French capital annually employed in 
it would annually be diſtributed among the people of France. 
But that part of the Engliſh capital only which was employed 
in producing the Engliſh commodities with which thoſe 
foreign goods were 2 would be annually diſtributed 
among the people of England. The greater part of it would 
replace the capitals which had been employed in Virginia, 

1i 2 Indoſtan, 
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Indoſtan, and China, and which had given revenue an4 
maintenance to the inhabitants of thoſe diſtant countries. 
If the capitals were equal, or nearly equal, therefore, this 
employment of the French capital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than that of the 
Engliſh capital would the revenue of the people of England. 
France would in this cafe carry on a direct foreign trade of 
conſumption with England ; whereas England would carr 
on a round-about trade of the fame kind with France. The 
different effects of a capital employed in the direct, and of 
one employed in the round-about foreign trade of conſump- 
tion, have already been fully explained. 


THERE is not, probably, between any two countries, a 
trade which conſiſts altogether in the exchange either of 
native commodities on both ſides, or of native commodities 
on one fide and of foreign goods on the other. Almoſt all 
countries exchange with one another partly native and partly 
foreign goods. That country, however, in whoſe cargoes 
there is the greateX proportion of native, and the leaſt of 
forcign goods, will always be the principal gainer. 


It it was not with tobacco and Eaſt Tndia goods, but with 
gold and filver, that England paid for the commodities an- 
nually imported from France, the balance, in this caſe, 
would be ſuppoſed uneven, commodities not being paid for 
with commodities, but with gold and filver. The trade, 
however, would, in this caſe, as in the foregoing, give ſome 
revenue to the inhabitants of both countries, + more to 
thoſe of France than to thoſe of England. It would give 
ſome revenue to thoſe of England. The capital which had 
been employed in producing the Engliſh goods that pur- 
chaſed this gold and filver, the capital which had been diſtri- 
buted among, and given revenue to certain inhabitants of 
England, would thereby be replaced, and enabled to conti- 
nue that employment. The whole capital of England would 
no more be diminiſhed by this exportation of gold and ſilver, 
than by the exportation of an equal value of any other 
goods. On the contrary, it would, in moſt caſes, be aug- 
mented. No goods are ſent abroad but thoſe for which the 
demand is ſuppoſed to be greater abroad than at home, and 
of which the returns conſequently, it is expected, will be of 
more value at home than the commodities exported. If the 
tobacco which, in England, is worth only a hundred thouſand 

pounds, 
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pounds, when ſent to France will purchaſe wine which is, 
zn England, worth a hundred and ten thouſand pounds, the 
exchange will augment: the capital of England by ten thou- 
ſand pounds. If a hundred thouſand pounds of Engliſh 
gold, in the ſame manner, purchaſe French wine, which, in 
England, is worth a hundred and ten thouſand, this ex- 
change will equally augment the capital of England by ten 
— 2 pounds. As a merchant who has a hundred and 
ten thouſand pounds worth of wine in his cellar, is a richer 
man than he who has only a hundred thouſand pounds worth 
of tobacco in his warehouſe, ſo is he likewiſe a richer man 
than he who has only a hundred thouſand pounds worth of 
gold in his coffers. He can put into motion a greater quan- 
tity of induſtry, and give revenue, maintenance, and em- 
ployment, to a greater number of people than either of the 
other two. But the capital of the country is equal to the 
capitals of all its different inhabitants, and the quantity of 
induſtry which can be annually maintained in it, is equal to 
what all thoſe different capitals can maintain. Both the 
capital of the country, therefore, and the quantity of induſtry 
which can be annually maintained in it, muſt generally be 
augmented by this exchange. It would, indeed, be more 
advantageous for England that it could purchaſe the wines of 
France with its own hardware and broad-cloth, than with 
either the tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and filver of 
Brazil and Peru. A direct foreign trade of conſumption is 
always niore advantageous than 2 round-about one. But a 
round-about foreign trade of conſumption, which is carried 
on with gold and filver, does not ſeem to be leſs advanta- 
geous than any other equally round-about one. Neither is a 
country which has no mines more likely to be exhauſted of 
gold and filver by this annual exportation of thoſe metals, 
than one which does not grow tobacco by the like annua! ex- 
portation of that plant. As a country which has where- 
withal to buy tobacco will never be long in want of it, ſo nei- 
ther will one be long in want of gold and filver which has 
wherewithal to purchaſe thoſe metals. 


IT is a lofing trade, it is ſaid, which a workman carries on 
with the alehouſe; and the trade which a manufacturing na- 
tion would naturally carry on with a wine country, may be 
conſidered as a trade of the ſame nature. I anſwer, that 
the trade with the alehouſe is not neceſſarily a loſing trade. 
In its own nature it is juſt as advantageous as any other, 

| though, 
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though, perhaps, ſomewhat more liable to be abuſed. 'The 
employment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as neceſſary diviſions of labour as any 
other. It will generally be more advantageous for a work- 
man to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occaſion for, 
than to brew it himſelf, and if he is a poor workman, it will 

nerally be more advantageous for him to buy it, by little 
and little of the retailer, than a large quantity of the brewer. 
He may no doubt buy too much of either, as he may of any 
other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if he is 
a glutton, or of the draper, if he affects to be a beau among 
his companions. It is advantageous to the great body of 
workmen, notwithſtanding, that all theſe trades ſhould be 
free, though this freedom may be abuſed in all of them, and 
is more likely to be ſo, perhaps, in ſome than in others. 
Though individuals, befides, may ſometimes ruin their for- 
tunes by an exceſſive conſumption of fermented liquors, 
there ſeems to be no riſk that a nation ſhould do ſo. Though 
in every country there are many people who ſpend upon 
ſuch liquors more than they can afford, there are always 
many more who ſpend leſs. It deſerves to be remarked too 
that, if we conſult experience, the cheapneſs of wine ſeems 
to be a cauſe, not of drunkenneſs, but of ſobriety. The 
inhabitants of the wine countries are in general the ſobereſt 
people in Europe; witneſs the Spaniards, the Italians, and 
the inhabitants of the ſouthern provinces of France. People 
are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in what is their daily fare. No- 
body affects the character of liberality and good fellowſhip, 
by being profuſe of a liquor which is as cheap as ſmall beer. 
On the contrary, in the countries which, either from exceſ- 
ſive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and where wine conſe- 
quently 1s dear and a rarity, drunkenneſs is a common vice, 
as among the northern nations, and all thoſe who live be- 
tween the tropics, the _— for example, on the coaſt of 
Guinea. When a French regiment comes from ſome of the 
northern provinces of France, where wine is ſomewhat dear, 
to be quartered in the ſouthern, where it is very cheap, the 
ſoldiers, I have frequently heard it obſerved, are at firſt de- 
bauched by the cheapneſs and novelty. of good wine ; but 
after a few months reſidence, the greater part of them be- 
come as ſober as the reſt of the inhabitants. Were the du- 
ties upon foreign wines, and the exciſes upon malt, beer, 


and ale, to be taken away all at once, it might, in the ſame 
manner, 
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manner, occaſion in Great Britain a pretty general and tem- 
porary drunkenneſs among the middling and inferior ranks 
of people, which would probably be ſoon followed by a 
manent and almoſt univerſal ſobriety. At preſent drun- 
enneſs is by no means the vice of people of faſhion, or of 
thoſe who can eaſily afford the moſt expenſive liquors. A 
gentleman drunk with ale, has ſcarce ever been ſeen among 
us. The reſtraints upon the wine trade in Great Britain, 
beſides, do not ſo much ſeem calculated to hinder the people 
from going, if I may ſay fo, to the alehouſe, as from going 
where they can buy the beſt and cheapeſt liquor. They fa- 
vour the wine trade of Portugal, and diſcourage that of France. 
The Portugueſe, it is ſaid, indeed, are better cuſtomers for 
our manufactures than the French, and ſhould therefore be 
encouraged in preference to them. As they give us their 
cuſtom, it is pretended, we ſhould give them ours. The 
ſneaking arts of underling tradeſmen are thus erected into 
political maxims for the conduct of a great empire: for it is 
the moſt underling tradeſmen only who make it a rule to em- 
ploy chiefly their own cuſtomers. A great trader purchaſes 


is goods always where they are cheapeſt and beſt, without 


regard to any little intereſt of this kind. 


By ſuch maxims as theſe, however, nations have been 


taught that their intereſt conſiſted in beggaring all their 
neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an in- 
vidious eye upon the proſperity of all the nations with which 
it trades, and to conſider their gain as its own loſs. Com- 
merce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, as 
among individuals, a bond of union and friendſhip, has be- 
come the moſt fertile ſource of diſcord and animoſity. The 
capricious ambition of kings and miniſters has not, during 
the preſent and the preceding century, been more fatal to the 
repoſe of Europe, than the impertinent jealouſy of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The violence and injuſtice of 
the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can ſcarce admit of a 
remedy. But the mean rapacity, the monopolizing ſpirit of 
merchants and manufacturers, who neither are, nor ought 
to be the rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be 
corrected, may very eaſily be prevented from diſturbing the 
tranquillity of any body but themſelves. 


7 


THAT 


| 
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THAT it was the ſpirit of monopoly which originally both 
invented and propagated this doctrine, cannot be doubicd ; 
and they who firſt taught it were by no means ſuch fools as 
they who believed it. In every country it always is and 
mult be the intereſt of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thoſe who {ell it cheapeſt. The 
propoſition is ſo very manifeſt, that it ſeems ridiculous to 
take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been called 
in queſtion, had not the intereſted ſophiſtry of merchants 
and manufacturers confounded the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. Their intereſt is, in this reſpect, directly oppoſite to 
that of the great body of the people. As it is the intereſt 
of the freemen of a corporation to hinder the reſt of the 
inhabitants from employing any workmen but themſelves, ſo 
it is the intereſt of the merchants and manufacturers of 
every country to ſecure to themſelves the monopoly of the 
home market. Hence in Great Britain, and in moſt other 
European countries, the extraordinary duties upon almoſt all 
goods imported by alien merchants. Hence the high duties 
and prohibitions upon all thoſe foreign manufactures which 
can come into competition with our own. Hence too the 
extraordinary reſtraints upon the importation of almoſt all 
ſorts of goods from thoſe countries with which the balance 
of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous; that is, from thoſe 
againſt whom national animoſity happens to be moſt violently 


inflamed. 


Tur wealth of a neighbouring nation, however, though 
dangerous in war and politics, is certainly advantageous in 
trade. In a ſtate of hoſtility it may enable our enemies to 
maintain fleets and armies ſuperior to our own ; but in a 
itate of peace and commerce it mult likewiſe enable them to 
exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a better 
market, either for the immediate produce of our own in- 
duſtry, or for whatever is purchaſed with that produce. As 
2 rich man 1s likely to be a better cuſtomer to the induſtrious 
people in his neighbourhood, than a poor, ſo is likewiſe a 
rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is himſelf a manu- 
facturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all thoſe who 
deal in the fame way. All the reſt of the neighbourhood, 
however, by far the greateſt number, profit by the good 
market which his expence affords them. They even profit 
by his under-ſelling the poorer workmen who deal in the 
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ſame way with him. The manufacturers of a rich nation, 
in the ſame manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals 
to thoſe of their neighbours. This very competition, how- 
ever, is advantageous to the great _ of the people, who 
profit greatly beſides by the good market which the great 
expence of ſuch a nation affords them in every other way. 
Private people who want to make a fortune, never think of 
retiring to the remote and poor provinces of the country, 
but reſort either to the capital or to ſome of the great com- 
. mercial towns. They know, that, where little wealth cir- 
culates, there is little to be got, but that where a great deal 
is in motion, ſome ſhare of it may fall to them. The 
ſame maxims which would in this manner direct the com- 
mon ſenſe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, ſhould 
regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty millions, 
and ſhould make a whole nation regard the riches of its 
neighbours, as a probable cauſe and occaſion for itſelf to ac- 
quire riches. A nation that would enrich itſelf by foreign 
trade is certainly moſt likely to do ſo when its neighbours 
are all rich, induftrious, and commercial nations. A great 
nation ſurrounded on all ſides by wandering ſavages and 
poor barbarians might, no doubt, acquire riches by the cul- 
tivation of its own lands, and by its own interior com- 
mer-e, but not by foreign trade. It ſeems to have been 
in this manner that the antient Egyptians and the modern 
Chineſe acquired their great wealth. The antient Egyp- 
tians, it is ſaid, neglected foreign commerce, and the 
modern Chineſe, it is known, hold it in the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and ſcarce deign to afford it the decent protection 
of the laws. 'The modern maxi. is of foreign commerce, 
by aiming at the impoveriſhment of all our neighbours, 
ſo ſar as they are capable of prouucing their intended effect, 
tend to render that very commerce inſignificant and con- 
remptible. 


IT is in conſequence of theſe maxims that the com- 
merce between France and England has in both countries 
been ſubjected to ſo many diſcouragements and reſtraints. 
If thoſe two countries, however, were to conſider their 
real intereſt, without either mercantile jealouſy or na- 
tioaal animoſity, the commerce of France might be more 
advantageous to Great Britain than that of any other 
country, and for the ſame reafon that of Great Britain 

to 
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to France. France is the neareſt neighbour to Great Bri. 
tain. In the trade between the ſouthern coaſt of England 
and the northern and north-weſtern coaſts of France, the 
returns might be expected, in the ſame manner as in the in- 
land trade, four, five, or fix times in the year. The capital, 
therefore, employed in this trade, could in each of the two 
countries keep in motion four, five, or ſix times the quan- 
tity of induſtry, and afford employment and ſubſiſtence to 
four, five, or ſix times the number of people, which an 
equal capital could do in the greater part of the other branch- 
es of foreign trade. Between the parts of France and 
Great Britain moſt remote from one another, the returns 
might be expected, at leaſt, once in the year, and even this 
trade would ſo far be at leaſt equally advantageous as the 
greater part of the other branches | our foreign European 
trade. It would be, at leaſt, three times more advantage- 
ous, than the boaſted trade with our North American 
colonies, in which the returns were ſeldom made in leſs 
than three years, frequently not in leſs than four or five 
years. France, beſides, is ſuppoſed to contain twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants. Our North American colonies were 
never ſuppoſed to contain more than three millions: And 
France is a much richer country than North America; 
though, on account of the more unequal diſtribution of 
riches, there is much more poverty and beggary in the one 
country, than in the other. France, therefore, could afford 
a market at leaſt eight times more extenſive, and, on account 
of the ſuperior frequency of the returns, four and twenty 
times more advantageous, than that which our North Ame- 
rican colonies ever afforded. 'The trade of Great Britain 
would be juſt as advantageous to France, and, in proportion 
to the wealth, population and proximity of the reſpective 
countries, would have the ſame ſuperiority over that which 
France carries on with her own as Such is the very 
great difference between that trade which the wiſdom of 
both nations has thought proper to diſcourage, and that which 
it has favoured the moſt. 


Bur the very ſame circumſtances which would have ren- 
dered an open and free commerce between the two countries 
ſo advantageous to both, have occaſioned the principal ob- 
ſtructions to that commerce. Being neighbours, they are 
neceſſarily enemies, and the wealth and power of each be- 

comes, 
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comes, upon that account, more formidable to the other; 
and what would increaſe the advantage of national friend- 
ſhip, ſerves only to inflame the violence of national animo- 
fity. They are both rich and induſtrious nations; and the 
merchants and manufacturers of each, dread the competition 
of the ſkill and activity of thoſe of the other. Mercantile 
jealouſy is excited, and both inflames, and is itfelf inflamed, 
by the violence of national animofity : And the traders of 
both countries have announced, with all the paſſionate con- 
fidence of intereſted falſehood, the certain ruin of each, in 
conſequence of that unfavourable balance of trade, which, 
they pretend, would be the infallible effect of an unreſtrained 
commerce with the other. 


THERE is no commercial country in Europe of which the 
approaching ruin has not frequently been foretold by the pre- 
tended doCtors of this ſyſtem, from an unfavourable balance 
of trade. After all the anxiety, however, which they have 
excited about this, after all the vain attempts of almoſt all 
trading nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
againſt their neighbours, it does not * that any one na- 
tion in Europe has been in any reſpect impoveriſhed by this 
cauſe. Every town and country, on the contrary, in pro- 
portion as they have opened their ports to all nations; inſtead 
of being ruined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
commercial ſyſtem would lead us to expect, have been en- 
riched by it. Though there are in Europe, indeed, a few 
towns which in ſome reſpects deſerve the name of free ports, 
there is no country which does ſo. Holland, perhaps, ap- 
proaches the neareſt to this character of any, though ſtill very 
remote from it; and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only 
derives its whole wealth, but a great part of its neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence, from foreign trade. 


THERE is another balance, indeed, which has already been 
explained, very different from the balance of trade, and which, 
according as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour- 
able, neceſſarily occaſions the proſperity or decay of every 
nation. This is the balance of the annual produce and con- 
ſumption. If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
it has already been obſerved, exceeds that of the annual con- 
ſumption, the capital of the ſociety muſt annually increaſe in 
proportion to this exceſs. The ſociety in this caſe lives within 


its revenue, and what is annually ſaved out of its revenue, is 
naturally 
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naturally added to its capital, and employed ſo as to increaſe 
{till further the annual produce. If the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce, on the contrary, fall ſhort of the an- 
nual conſumption, the capital of the ſociety muſt annually 
decay in proportion to this deficiency. 'The expence of the 
ſociety in this caſe exceeds its revenue, and neceſſarily en- 
croaches upon its capital. Its capital, therefore, muſt neceſ- 
farily decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of its induſtry. 


THr1s balance of produce and conſumption is entirely dif- 
ferent from, what is called, the balance of trade. It might 
take place in a nation which had no foreign trade, but which 
was entirely ſeparated from all the world. It may take place 
in the whole globe of the earth, of which the wealth, popu- 
lation, and improvement may be either gradually increaſing 
or gradually decaying. 


THE balance of produce and conſumption may be con- 
ſtantly in favour of a nation, though what is called the ba- 
lance of trade be generally againſt it. A nation may import 
to a greater value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 
together; the gold and ſilver which comes into it during all 
this time may be all immediately ſent out of it; its circulating 
coin may gradually decay, different ſorts of paper money be- 
ing ſubſtituted in its place, and even the debts too which it 
contracts in the principal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increaſing ; and yet its real wealth, the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce of its lands and labour, may, 
during the ſame period, have been increaſing in a much 
greater proportion. The ſtate of our North American colo- 
nies, and of the trade which they carried on with Great Bri- 
rain, before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances “, 
may ſerve as a proof that this is by no means an impoſſible 
ſuppoſition. 


* Thi parapraph was wiitten in the year 1776. 
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CHAT IV. 


Of Drawbacks. 


M ERCHANTS and manufacturers are not contented 
with the monopoly of the home market, but deſire likewiſe 
the moſt extenſive foreign ſale for their goods. Their coun- 
try has no juriſdiction in foreign nations, and therefore can 
ſeldom procure them any monopoly there. They are gene- 
rally obliged, therefore, to content themſelves with petition- 
ing for certain encouragements to exportation. 


Or theſe encouragements what are called Drawbacks ſeem 
to be the moſt reaſonable. To allow the merchant to draw 
back upon exportation, either the whole or a part of what-, 
ever exciſe or inland duty is impoſed upon domeſtic induſtry, 
can never occaſion the exportation of a greater quantity of 
goods than what would have becn lags, had no duty been 
impoſed. Such encouragements do not tend to turn towards 
any particular employment a greater ſhare of the capital of 
the country, than what would go to that employment of its 
own accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving away 
any part of that ſhare to other employments. They tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally eſtabliſhes itſelf 
among all the various employments of he ſociety ; but to 
hinder it from being overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to deſtroy, but to preſerve, what it is in moſt cafes advan- 
tageous to preſerve, the natural diviſion and diſtribution of 
labour in the ſociety. 


Tux ſame thing may be faid of the drawbacks upon the 
re-exportation of 13 goods imported; which in Great 
Britain generally amount to by much the largeſt part of the 
duty upon importation. By the ſecond of the rules, annexed 
to the act of parliament, which impoſed, what is now called, 
the old ſubſidy, every merchant, whether Engliſh or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half that duty upon exportation; 
the Engliſh merchant, provided the exportation took place 
within twelve months; the alien, provided it took place 

within 
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within nine, months. Wines, currants, and wrought ſilks 
were the only goods which did not fall within this rule, hav- 
ing other and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
impoſed by this act of parliament were, at that time, the 
only duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The term 
within which this, and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, 
was afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. 21. ſect. 10.) extended 
to three years. 


Trex duties which have been impoſed ſince the old ſub- 
ſidy, are, the greater part of them, wholly drawn back upon 
exportation. This general rule, however, is liable to a great 
number of exceptions, and the doctrine of drawbacks has be- 
come a much leſs ſimple matter, than it was at their firſt in- 
ſtitution. | 


Uro the exportation of ſome foreign goods, of which it 
was expected that the importation would greatly exceed what 
was neceſſary for the home conſumption, the whole duties 
are drawn back, without retaining even half the old ſubſidy. 
Before the revolt of our North American colonies, we had 
the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and Virginia. We 
imported about ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads, and the home 
conſumption was not ſuppoſed to exceed fourteen thouſand. 
To facilitate the —5 exportation which was neceſſary, in 
order to rid us of the reſt, the whole duties were drawn 
back, provided the exportation took place within three 
years. 


We {till have, though not altogether, yet very nearly, 
the monopoly of the ſugars of our Weſt Indian Iſlands. If 
ſugars-are exported within a year, therefore, all the dutics 
upon importation are drawn back, and if exported within 
three years, all the duties, except half the old ſubſidy, which 
ſtill continues to be retained upon the exportation of the 
greater part of goods. 'Though the importation of ſugar ex- 
ceeds, a good deal, what is neceflary for the home conſump- 
tion, the exceſs is inconſiderable, in compariſon of what it 
uſed to be in tobacco. 


SOME goods, the particular objects of the jealouſy of our 
own manufacturers, are prohibited to be imported for home 
conſumption. They may, however, upon paying certain du- 
ties; be imported and warehouſed for exportation. But 2 

uc 
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ſuch exportation, no part of theſe duties are drawn back. 
Our manufacturers are unwilling, it ſeems, that even this 
reſtricted importation ſhould be encouraged, and are afraid 
leſt ſome part of theſe goods ſhould be ſtolen out of the 
warehouſe, and thus come into competition with their own. 
It is under theſe regulations only that we can import wrought 
ſilks, French cambricks and lawns, callicoes painted, printed, 
ſtained, or dyed, &c. 


Wx are unwilling even to be the carriers of French goods, 
and chooſe rather to forego a profit to ourſelves, than to ſuf- 
fer thoſe, whom we conſider as our enemies, to make any 
profit by our means. Not only half the old ſubſidy, but the 
fecond twenty- five per cent. is retained upon the exportation 
of all French goods. 


By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old ſubſidy, the 
drawback allowed upon the exportation of all wines amount- 
ed to a great deal more than half the duties which were, at 
that time, paid upon their importation; and it ſeems, at that 
time, to have been the object of the legiſlature to give ſome- 
what more than ordinary encouragement to the carrying trade 
in wine. Several of the other duties too, which were im- 
poſed, either at the ſame time, or ſubſequent to the old ſub- 
ſidy; what is called the additional duty, the new ſubſidy, 
the one-third and two-third ſubſidies, the impoſt 1692, the 
coinage on wine, were allowed to be wholly drawn back 
upon exportation. All thoſe duties, however, except the 
additional duty and impoſt 1692, being paid down in ready 
money, upon importation, the intereſt of ſo large a ſum oc- 
caſioned an expence, which made it unreaſonable to expect 
any profitable carrying trade in this article. Only a part, 
therefore, of the duty called the impoſt on wine, and no 
part of the twenty-five pounds the ton upon French wines, 
or of the duties impoſed in 1745, in 1763, and in 1778, 
were allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. 'The two 
impoſts of five per cent. impoſed in 1779 and 1781, upon 
all the former duties of cuſtoms, being allowed to be wholly 
drawn back upon the exportation of all other goods, were 
likewiſe allowed to be drawn back upon that of wine. 'The 
laſt duty that has been particularly impoſed upon wine, that 
of 1780, is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indulg- 
ence, which, when ſo many heavy duties are retained, 
moſt probably could never occaſion the exportation of a 
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ſingle ton of wine. Theſe rules take place with regard to all 
places of lawful exportation; except the Britiſh colonies in 
America. 


THE 15th Charles II. chap. 7. called an act for the en- 
couragement of trade, had given Great Britain the monopoly 
of ſupplying the colonies with all the commodities of the 
growth or manufacture of Europe; and conſequently with 
wines. In a country of ſo extenſive a coaſt as our North 
American and Welt Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always ſo very ſlender, and where the inhabitants were al- 
lowed to carry out, in their own ſhips, their non-enumerated 
commodities, at firſt, to all parts of Europe, and afterwards, 
to all parts of Europe South of Cape Finiſterre, it is not 
very probable that this monopoly could ever be much re- 
ſpected; and they probably, at all times, found means of 
bringing back ſome cargo from the countries to which they 
were allowed to carry out one. 'They ſeem, however, to 
have found ſome difficulty in importing European wines 
from the places of their growth, and they could not well im- 
port them from Great Britain, where they were loaded with 
many heavy duties, of which a conſiderable part was not 
drawn back upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being a 
European commodity, could be imported directly into Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, countries which, in all their non- 
enumerated commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the iſland of 
Madeira. Theſe circumſtances had probably introduced that 
general taſte for Madeira wine, which our officers found 
eſtabliſhed in all our colonies at the commencement of the 
war, which began in 1755, and which they brought back 
with them to the mother country, where that wine had not 
been much in faſhion before. Upon the concluſion of that 
war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. III. Chap. 15. Sect. 12.), all 
the duties, except 3/. 10s. were allowed to be drawn back, 
upon the exportation to the colonies of all wines, except 
French wines, to the commerce and conſumption of which, 
national prejudice would allow no fort of encouragement. 
The period between the granting of this indulgence and the 
revolt of our North American colonies was probably too 
ſhort to admit of any conſiderable change in the cuſtoms of 
thoſe countries. 


THe fame act, which, in the drawback upon all wines, 
except French wines, thus favoured the colonies fo much 
more 
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more than other countries; in thoſe, upon the greater part 
of other commodities, favoured them much leſs. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities to other coun- 
tries, half the old ſubſidy was drawn back. But this law en- 
aCted, that no part of that duty ſhould be drawn back upon 
the exportation to the colonies of any commodities, of the 
growth or manufacture either of Europe or the Eaſt Indies, 
except wines, white callicoes and muſlins. 


Draw BACKS were, perhaps, originally granted for the en- 
couragement of the carrying trade, which, as the freight of 
the ſhips is frequently patd by foreigners in money, was ſup- 
poſed to be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and filver into 
the country. But though the carrying trade certainly de- 
ſerves no peculiar encouragement, though the motive of the 
inſtitution was, perhaps abundantly fooliſh, the inſtitution 
itſelf ſeems reaſonable enough. Such drawbacks cannot 
force into this trade a greater ſhare of the capital of the 
country than what would have gone to it of its own accord, 
had there becn no duties upon importation. They only pre- 
vent its being excluded altogether by thoſe duties. The car- 
Tying trade, though it d eſerves no preference, ought not to be 
precluded, but to be left free like all other trades. It is a neceſ- 
fary reſource for thoſe capitals which cannot find employment 
either in the agriculture or in the manufactures of the 
country, either in its home trade or in its foreign trade of 
conſumption. 


Tux revenue of the cuſtoms, inſtead of ſuffering, profits 
from ſuch drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is re- 
tained. If the whole duties had been retained, the foreign 
goods upon which they are paid, could ſeldom have been ex- 
ported, nor conſequently imported, for want of a market. 
The duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, would ne- 
ver have been paid. 


TIIEsE reaſons ſeem ſuſhciently to juſtify drawbacks, and 
would juſtify them, though the whole duties, whether upon 
the produce of domeſtic induſtry, or upon foreign goods, were 
always drawn back upon exportation. The revenue of ex- 
riſe would in this caſe, indeed, ſuffer a little, and that of the 
cuſtoms à good deal more; but the natural balance of in- 
Juſtry, the natural divifion and diſtribution of labour, which 
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is always more or leſs diſturbed by ſuch duties, would be 
more nearly re-eſtabliſhed by ſuch a regulation. 


THESE reaſons, however, will juſtify drawbacks only upon 
exporting goods to thoſe countries which are altogether fo- 
reign and independent, not to thoſe in which our merchants 
and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. A drawback, for ex- 
ample, upon the exportation of European goods to our Ame- 
rican colonies, will not always occaſion a greater exportation 
than what would have taken place without it. By means of 
the monopoly which our merchants and manufacturers enjoy 
there, the ſame quantity might frequently, perhaps, be ſent 
thither, though the whole duties were retained. 'The draw- 
back, therefore, may frequently be pure loſs to the revenue of 
exciſe and cuſtoms, without altering the ſtate of the trade, or 
rendering it in any reſpe& more extenſive. How far ſuch 
drawbacks can be juſtified, as a proper encouragement to the 
induſtry of our colonies, or how far it is advantageous to the 
mother country, that they ſhould be exempted from taxes 
which are paid by all the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects, will ap- 
pear hereafter when I come to treat of colonies. 


DRawBacks, however, it muſt always be underſtood, are 
uſeful only in thoſe caſes in which the goods for the exporta- 
ton of which they are given, are really exported to ſome fo- 
reign country; and not clandeſtinely re- imported into our 
Own. That tome drawbacks, particularly thoſe upon tobacco, 
nave frequently been abuſed in this manner, and have given 
decaſion to many frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue 
2nd to the fair trader, 1s well known. 
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